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Of the PROFPRIE TV of AcTION. 
Conſiſting of three Sections. 


SECTION I. 
Of the SENSE of PROPRIETY, 
n C HAP. J. 


Of SYMPATHY. 


OW ſelfiſh ſoever man may be ſuppoſ- 
; ed, there are evidently ſome principles 
in his nature, which intereſt him in the for- 
tune of others, and rendet their happineſs 
neceſſary to him, though he derives nothing 
from it except the pleaſure of ſeeing it. Of 
this Kind is pity or compaſſion, the emotion 
which we feel for the miſery of others, 
B when 
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when we either ſee it, or are made to conceive 
it in a very lively manner. That we often de- 
rive ſorrow from the ſorrow of others, is a 
matter of fact too obvious to require any in- 
ſtances to prove it; for this ſentiment, like 
all the other original paſſions of human na- 
ture, is by no means confined to the virtuous 
and humane, though they perhaps may feel it 
with the moſt exquiſite ſenſibility. The 
greateſt ruffian, the moſt hardened violator 
of the laws of ſociety, is not altogether with- 
out it. 

As we have no immediate experience of 
what other men feel, we can form no idea of 
the manner in which they are affected, but by 
conceiving what we ourſelves ſhould feel in 
the like ſituation. Though our brother is 
upon the rack, as long as we ourſelves are at 
our eaſe, our ſenſes will never inform us of 
what he ſuffers. They never did and never 
can carry us beyond our own perſon, and it is 
by the imagination only that we can form any 
conception of what are his ſenſations. Nei- 
ther can that faculty help us to this any other 
way, than by repreſenting to us what would 
be our own, if we were in his caſe. It is the 
impreſſions of our own ſenſes only, not thoſe 
of his, which our imaginations copy. By 
the imagination we place ourſelves in his ſi- 
tuation, we. conceive ourſelves enduring all 
the ſame torments, we enter as it were into 
his body and become in ſome meaſure him, and 
thence form ſome idea of his ſenfations, and 
even feel ſomething which, though weaker 

in 


Set, t. Of PROPRIETY./ 3 
in degree, is not altogether unlike them. 
His agonies, when they are thus al 
home to ourſelves, when we have thus ad 

ed and made them our own, begin at laſt to 
affect us, and we then tremble and ſhudder at 
the thought of what he feels. For as to be in 
pain or diſtreſs of any kind excites the moſt 
exceſſive ſorrow, ſo to conceive or to imagine 
that we are in it, excites ſome degree of the 
ſame emotion, in proportion to the vivacity or 
dulneſs of the conception. 

That this is the ſource of our fcllow-feeling 
for the miſery of others, that it is by chang- 
ing places in fancy with the ſufferer, that we 
come either to conceive or be affected b 
what he feels, may be demonſtrated by man 
obvious obſervations, if it ſhould not be 
thought ſufficiently evident of itſelf. When 
we ſee a ſtroke aimed and juſt ready to fall up- 

on the leg or arm of another perſon, we na- 
turally ſhrink and draw back our own leg or 
our own arm; and when it does fall, we feel 
it in ſome meaſure, and are hurt by it as well 
as the ſufferer. The mob, when they are 
gazing at a dancer on the ſlack rope, natural- 
ly writhe and twiſt and balance their own bo- 
dies, as they ſee him do, and as they feel that 
they themſelves muſt do if in his ſituation. 

Perſons of delicate fibres, and a weak conſtitu- 
tion of body, complain that in looking on the 
ſores and ulcers which are expoſed by beggars 
in the ſtreets, they are apt to feel an itching 
or uneaſy ſenſation in the correſpondent part 
of their own bodies. The horror which they 


B 2 con- 
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conceive at the miſery of thoſe wretches af 
fects that particular part in themfelves more 
than any other; becauſe that horror ariſes from 
conceiving what they themſelves would ſuffer, 
if they really were the wretches whom they 
are looking upon, and if that particular part 
in themſelves was actually affected in the ſame 
miſerable manner. The very force of this 
3 is ſufficient, in their feeble frames, 

to produce that itching or uneaſy ſenſation 
complained of. Men of the moſt robuſt make, 
obſerve that in looking upon ſore eyes they of- 
ten feel a very ſenfible ſoreneſs in their own, 
which proceeds from the fame reaſon ; that 
organ being m the ſtrongeſt man more deli- 
cate than any other part of the body 1s in the 
weakeſt. 

Neither is it thoſe circumſtances only; 
which create pain or ſorrow, that call forth 
our fellow-feeling. Whatever is the paſſion 
which ariſes from any object in the perſon 
principally concerned, an analogous emotion. 
ſprings up, at the thought of his ſituation, 
in the breaſt of every attentive ſpectator. Our 
joy for the deliverance of thoſe heroes of tra- 
gedy or romance who intereſt us, is as ſincere 
as our grief for their diſtreſs, and our fellow- 
feeling with their miſery is not more real than 
that with their - happineſs. We enter into 
their gratitude towards thoſe faithful friends 
who did not deſert them in their difficulties 
and we heartily go along with their reſentment 
againſt thoſe perfidious traitors who injured, 
abandoned, cr deceived them, In every 
| pal- 
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paſſion of which the mind of man is lade 
tible, the emotions of the by-ſtander always 
correſpond to what, by bringing t the caſe home 
to himſelf, he imagines, ſhould be the ents 
ments of the ſufferer; "I 

Pity and compaſſion are words appropriated 
to ſignify our fellow-feeling with the ſorrow of 
others. Sympathy, though its meaning was, 
perhaps, originally the ſame, may now, how- 
ever, without much impropriety, be made uſe 
of to denote our fellow-feeling with _— paſ- 
ſion whatever. 

Upon ſome occaſions ſympathy may ſeem to 
ariſe merely from the view of a certain emo- 
tion in another perſon. The paſſions, upon 
ſome occaſions, may ſeem to be transfuſed 
from one man to another, inſtantaneouſly, 
and antecedent to any knowledge of what ex- 
cited them in the perſon principally concern- 


ed. Grief and joy, for example, ſtrongly ex- 


preſſed in the look and geſtures of any one, at 
once affect the ſpectator with ſome degree of 
a like painful or agreeable emotion. A 
ſmiling face is, to every body that ſees it, a 
chearful object; as a ſorrowful countenance, 
on the other hand, is a melancholy one. 

This, however, does not hold univerſally, 
or with regard to every paſſion. There are 
ſome paſſions of which the expreſſions excite 
no ſort of ſympathy, but before we are ac- 
quainted with what gave occaſion to them, 
ſerve rather to diſguſt and provoke us againſt 


them. The furious behaviour of an angry 


man 1s more likely to exaſperate us againſt 


B 3 himſelf 
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himſelf than againſt his enemies. As we are 
unacquainted with his provocation, we can- 
not bring his caſe home to ourſelves, nor con- 
ceive any thing like the paſſions which it ex- 
cites. But we plainly ſee what is the ſituation 
of thoſe with whom he is angry, and to what 
violence they may be expoſed from ſo enraged 
an adverſary. We readily, therefore, ſympa- 
thize with their fear or reſentment, and are 
immediately diſpoſed to take part againſt the 
man from whom they appear to be in ſo much 
dar ger. 
If the very appearances of grief and joy in 
ſpire us with ſome degree of the like emo- 
tions, it is becauſe they ſuggeſt to us the ge- 
neral idea of ſome good or bad fortune that 
has befallen the perſon in whom we obſerve 
them: and in theſe paſſions this is ſufficient to 
have ſome little influence upon us. The ef- 
fects of grief and joy terminate in the perſon 
who feels thoſe emotions, of which the ex- 
preſſions do not, like thoſe of reſentment, ſug- 
geſt to us the idea of any other perſon for 
whom we are concerned, and whoſe intereſts 
are oppoſite to his. The general idea of good 
or bad fortune, therefore, creates ſome con- 
cern for the perſon who has met with it, but 
the general idea of proyocation excites no 
ſympathy with the anger of the man who has 
received it. Nature, it ſeems, teaches us to 
be more averſe to enter into this paſſion, and, 
till informed of its cauſe, to be diſpoſed rather 
to take part againſt it. 

Even 
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Even our ſympathy with the grief or joy of 
another, before we are informed of the cauſe 
of either, is always, extremely imperfect. 
General lamentations which expreſs nothing 
but the anguith of the ſufferer, create rather 
a curioſity to inquire into his ſituation, along 
with ſome diſpoſition to ſympathize with him, 
than any actual ſympathy that is very ſenſible. 
The firſt queſtion which we aſk is, What has 
befallen you? Till this be anſwered, tho' we 
are uneaſy both from the vague idea of his 
misfortune, and ftill more from torturing 
ourſelves with conjectures about what it may 
be, yet our fellow-feeling is not very con- 
ſiderable. 2 Ee RY FIR | 
Sympathy, therefore, does not ariſe ſo 
much from the view of the paſſion, as from 
that of the ſituation which excites it. We 
ſometimes feel for another, a paſſion of which 
he himſelf ſeems to be altogether incapable ; 
becauſe when we put ourſelves in his caſe, that 
paſſion ariſes in our breaſt from the imagina- 
tion, though it does not in his from the reali- 
ty. We bluſh for the impudence and rude- 
neſs of another, though he himſelf appears to 
have no ſenſe of the impropriety of his own 
behaviour ; becauſe we cannot help feeling 
with what confuſion we ourſelves ſhould be 
covered, had we behaved in ſo abſurd a man- 

ner. | 
Cf all the calamities to which the condition 
of mortality expoſes mankind, the loſs of rea- 
{on appears, to thoſe who have the leaſt ſpark 
of humanity, by far the moſt dreadful, and 
B 4 - they 
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they behold: that laſt ſtage of human wretch- 
hes with deeper commiſeration than any. 
other. But the poor wretch who is in it, 


laughs and ſings perhaps, and is altogether in- 
ſenſible of his own miſery, Ihe anguiſh 


which humanity feels, therefore, at the ſight 


of ſuch an object, cannot be the relleckion of 
any ſentiment of the ſufferer. The compaſ- 
— of the ſpectator muſt ariſe altogether from 
the conſideration of what he himſelf would 


feel if he was reduced to the ſame unhappy 


ſituation, and, what perhaps is impoſſible, Was 
at the ſame time able to regard it with his 
preſent, reaſon and judgment. 

What are the pangs of a mother when the 
hears the moanings of her infant that during 
the agony of diſeaſe cannot expreſs what it 
feels? Ia her idea of what it ſuffers, ſhe 
joins, to its real helpleſſneſs, her own conſci- 
ouſneſs of that helpleſſneſs, and her own ter- 
rors for the unknown conſequences of its diſ- 
order; and out of all theſe, forms, for her own 


ſorrow, the moſt complete image of miſery. 


and diſtreſs, The infant, however, feels on- 
ly the uneaſineſs of the preſent inſtant, which 
can never be great, With regard to the future 
it is perfectly ſecures and in its thoughtleſſ- 
neſs and want of forefight poſſeſſes an antidote 
againſt fear and anxiety, the great torment- 
ors of the human breaſt, from which reaſon 
and philoſophy will in vain attempt to de- 
fend it when it grows up to a man. 


We {ympathize even with the dead, and 


overlooking what is of real importance in 
their 


ky | 


their ſituation, that awful futurity which 
awaits them, we are chiefly affected by thoſe 
circumſtances which ſtrike our ſenſes, but can 
have no influence upon their happineſs, It 
is miſerable, we think, to be deprived. of the 
light of the ſun; to be ſhut out from life 
and converſation; to be laid in the cold grave, 
a prey to corruption and the reptiles of the 
earth; to be no more thought of in this 
world, but to be obliterated in a little time 
from the affections and almoſt from the me- 


mory of their deareſt friends and relations. 
Surely, we imagine, we can never feel too 


much for thoſe who have ſuffered ſo dread- 
ful a calamity. The tribute of our fellow- 
feeling ſeems doubly due to them now, when 
they are in danger of being forgot by every 
body ; and, by the vain honours which we 
pay to their memory, we endeayour, for our 
own miſery, artificially to keep alive our me- 
lancholy remembrance of their misfortune. 
That our ſympathy can afford them no con- 
ſolation ſeems to be an addition to their ca- 
lamity; and to think that all we can do is 
unavailing, and that, what alleviates all other 
diſtreſs, the regret, the love, and the lamenta- 
tions of their friends, can yield no comfort to 
them, ſerves only to exaſperate our ſenſe of 
their miſery, The happineſs of the dead, 
however, moſt aſſuredly, is affected by none 
of theſe circumſtances; nor is it the thought 
of theſe things which can ever diſturb the 
profound ſecurity of their repoſe. The idea 
of that dreary and endleſs melancholy, which 
the 
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the fancy naturally aſcribes to their condition, 
ariſes altogether from our joining to the 
change which has been produced upon them, 
our own conſciouſneſs of that change, from 
our putting ourſelves in their ſituation, and 
from our lodging, if I may be allowed to 
ſay ſo, our own living ſouls in their inani- 
mated bodies, and thence conceiving what 
would be our emotions in this caſe. It is 
from this very illuſion of the imagination, that 
the foreſight of our own diſſolution is ſo ter- 
Tible to us, and that the 1dea of thoſe circum- 
ſtances, which undoubtedly can give us no 
pain when we are dead, makes us miſerable 
while we are alive. And from thence ariſes 
one of the moſt important principles in hu- 
man nature, the dread of death, the great 
poiſon to the happineſs, but the great reſtraint 
upon the injuſtice of mankind, which, while 
it afflicts and mortifies the individual, guards 
and protects the ſociety. 


ClH AP. . 
Of the Pleaſure of mutual Sympathy. 


UT whatever may be the cauſe of ſym- 
pathy, or however it may be excited, 
nothing pleaſes us more than to obſerve in 
other men a fellow-feeling with all the emo- 
tions of our own breaſt; nor are we ever ſo 
much ſhocked as by the appearance of the 
Contrary. 
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contrary. Thoſe who are fond of deducing 
all our ſentiments from certain refinements of 
ſelf-love, think themſelves at no loſs to ac- 
count, according to their own principles, 
both for this pleaſure and this pain. Man, 
ſay they, conſcious of his own weakneſs and 
of the need which he has for the aſſiſtance of 
others, rejoices whenever he obſerves: that 
they adopt his own paſſions, becauſe he is 
then aſſured of that aſſiſtance ; and grieves 
whenever he obſerves the contrary, becauſe 
he is then aſſured of their oppoſition. . But 
both the pleaſure and the pain are always felt 
ſo inſtantaneouſly, and often upon ſuch fri- 
volous occaſions, that it ſeems evident that 
neither of them can be derived from any ſuch 
ſelf-intereſted conſideration. A man is mor- 
tified when, after having endeavoured to di- 
vert the company, he looks round and ſees 
that no body laughs at his jeſts but himſelf. 
On the contrary, the mirth of the company 
is highly agreeable to him, and he regards this 
correſpondence of their ſentiments with his 
own as the greateſt applauſe. | 
Neither does his pleaſure ſeem to ariſe al- 
together from the additional vivacity which 
his mirth may receive from ſympathy with 
theirs, nor his pain from the diſappointment 
he meets with when he miſſes this pleaſure 
though both the one and the other, no doubt, 
do in ſome meaſure, When we have read a 
book or poem fo often that we can no longer 
find any amuſement in reading it by ourſelves, 
we can ſtill take pleaſure in reading it to a 


companion. 


* 

5 
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companion. To him it has all the graces of 
novelty; we enter into the ſurpriſe and ad- 
miration which it naturally excites in him, 
but which it is no longer capable of exciting 
in us; we conſider all the ideas which it pre- 
ſents rather in the light in which-they appear 
to him, than in that in which they appear 
to ourſelves, and we are amuſed by ſympa+ 
thy with his amuſement which thus enlivens 
our own. On the contrary, we ſhould be 
vexed if he did not ſeem to be entertained 
with it, and we could no longer take any 
pleaſure in reading it to him. It is the ſame 
caſe here. The mirth of the company, no 
doubt, enlivens our own mirth, and their 
filence, no doubt, diſappoints us. But though 
this may contribute both to the pleaſure 
which we derive from the one, and to the 
pain which we feel from the other, it is by 
no means the ſole cauſe of either; and this 
correſpondence of the ſentiments 'of others 
with our own appears to be a cauſe of plea- 


ſure, and the want of it a cauſe of pain, 


which cannot be accounted for in this man- 
ner. The ſympathy which my friends ex- 
preſs with my joy, might, indeed, give me 
pleaſure by enlivening that joy: but that 
which they expreſs with my grief could give 
me none, if it ſerved only to enliven that 
grief. Sympathy, however, enlivens joy 
and alleviates grief. It enlivens joy by pre- 
ſenting another ſource of ſatisfaction; and 
it alleviates grief by inſinuating into the 
heart almoſt the only agreeable — 
whic 
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which it is at that time capable of receiv- 
ing. | 
Te is to be obſerved accordingly, that we 
are ſtill more anxious to communicate to our 
friends our diſagreeable than our agreeable 
paſſions, that we derive ſtill more ſatisfaction 
from their fympathy with the former than 
from that with the latter, and that we are ſtill 
more ſhocked by the want of it. | | 
How are the unfortunate relieved when 
they have found out a perſon to whom they 
can communicate the cauſe of their ſorrow ? 
Upon his ſympathy they ſeem to diſburthen 
themſelves of a part of their diſtrefs: he is 
not improperly ſaid to ſhare it with them. He 
not only feels a ſorrow of the ſame kind with 
that which they feel, but as if he had deri- 
ved a part of it to himſelf, what he feels ſeems 
to alleviate the weight of what they feel. 
Yet by relating their misfortunes they in ſome 
meaſure renew their grief. They awaken 
in their memory the remembrance of thoſe 
circumſtances which occaſion their affliction. 
Their tears accordingly flow faſter than before, 
and they are apt to abandon themſelves to all 
the weakneſs of ſorrow. They take plea- 
ſure, however, in all this, and, it is evident, 
are ſenſibly relieved by it; becauſe the ſweet- 
neſs of his ſympathy more than compenſates 
the bitterneſs of that ſorrow, which, in or- 
der to excite this ſympathy, they had thus 
enlivened and renewed. The crueleſt inſult, 
on the contrary, which can be offered to the 
unfortunate, is to appear to make light of 


their 
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their calamities. To ſeem not to be affected 
with the joy of our companions is but want 
of politeneſs; but not to wear a ſerious coun- 
tenance when they tell us their afflictions, is 
real and groſs inhumanity, | 

Love is an agreeable; reſentment, a diſagree- 
able, paſſion; and accordingly we are not half 
ſo anxious that our friends ſhould adopt our 
friendſhips, as that they ſhould enter into our 
reſentments. We can forgive them though 
they ſeem to be little affected with the favours 
which we may have received, but loſe all 
patience if they ſeem indifferent about the in- 
juries which may have been done to us: nor 
are we half ſo angry with them for not enter- 
ing into our gratitude, as for not ſympa- 
thizing with our reſentment. They can eaſily 
avoid being friends to our friends, but can 
hardly avoid being enemies to thoſe with 
whom we are at variance. We ſeldom re- 
ſent their being at enmity with the firſt, 
though upon that account we may ſometimes 
affect to make an aukward quarrel with them; 
but we quarrel with them in good earneſt if 
they live in friendſhip with the laſt. The 
agreeable paſſions of love and joy can ſatisfy 
and ſupport the heart without any auxiliary 
pleaſure. The bitter and painful emotions of 
grief and reſentment more ſtrongly require the 
healing conſolation of ſympathy. 

As the perſon who 1s principally intereſted 
in any event 1s pleaſed with our ſympathy, 
and hurt by the want of it, fo we, too, ſeem 
to be * when we are able to ſympathiſe 

with 
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with him, and to be hurt when we are unable 
to do ſo. We run not only to congratulate 
the ſucceſsful, but to condole with the afflict- 
ed; and the pleaſure which we find in the 
converſation of one whom in all the paſ- 
fions of his heart we can entirely ſympathize 
with, ſeems to do more than compenſate the 
painfulneſs of that ſorrow with which the 
view of his ſituation affects us. On the con- 
trary, it is always diſagreeable to feel that 
we cannot ſympathize with him, and inſtead 
of being pleaſed with this exemption from 
ſympathetic pain, it hurts us to- find that we 
cannot ſhare his uneaſineſs. If we hear a 
perſon loudly lamenting his misfortunes, 
which, however, upon bringing the caſe 
home to ourſelves, we feel, can produce no 
ſuch violent effect upon us, we are ſhocked 
at his grief; and, becauſe we cannot enter 
into it, call it puſillanimity and weakneſs. 
It gives us the ſpleen, on the other hand, to 
ſee another too happy or too much elevated, 
as we call it, with any little piece of good for- 
tune. We are diſobliged even with his joy, 
and, becauſe we cannot go along with it, call 
it levity and folly. We are even put out of 
humour if our companion laughs louder or 
longer at a joke than we think it deſerves ; 


that is, than we feel that we ourſelves could 
laugh at it, 


CHAT. 
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CHAP. III. 


Of the manner in which we judge of the pro- 
 priety or impropriety of the affettions of other 
men, by their concord or difſonance with our 
orn. 


HEN the original paffions of the 
perſon principally concerned are in 
perfect concord with the ſympathetic emo- 


tions of the ſpectator, they neceſlatily appear 


to this laſt juſt and proper, and ſuitable to 
their objects; and, on the contrary, when; 
upon bringing the caſe home to himſelf, he 
finds that they do not coincide with what he 
feels, they neceſſarily appear to him unjuſt 
and improper, and unſuitable to the cauſes 
which excite them. To approve of the paſ- 
ſions of another, therefore, as ſuitable to 
their objects, is the ſame thing as to obſerve 
that we entirely ſympathize with them; and 
not to approve of them as ſuch; is the fame 
thing as to obſerve that we do not entirely 
ſympathize with them. The man who re- 
ſents the injuries that have been done to me; 
and obſerves that I reſent them preciſely as he 


does, neceſſarily approves of my reſentment. 


The man whoſe ſympathy keeps time to my 
grief, cannot but admit the reaſonableneſs of 
my ſorrow. He who admires the ſame poem, 
or the ſame picture, and admires them exact- 


ly as I do, muſt ſurely allow the juſtneſs of 
my 


KY, N 
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my admiration. He who laughs at the ſame 
joke, and laughs along with me, cannot well 
deny the propriety of my laughter. On the 
contrary, the perſon who, upon theſe different 
occaſions, either feels no ſuch emotion as that 
which J feel, or feels none that bears any pro- 
portion to mine, cannot avoid diſapproving 
my ſentiments on account of their diffonance 
with his own. If my animoſity goes beyond 
what the indignation of my friend can cor- 
reſpond to; if my grief exceeds what his 
moſt tender compaſſion can go along with 
W if my admiration is either too high or too 
= low to tally with his own; if I laugh loud 
and heartily when he only ſmiles, or, on the 
contrary, only ſmile when he laughs loud and 
heartily; in all theſe, caſes, as ſoon as he 
comes from conſidering the object, to obſerve 
how I am affected by it, according as there 
is more or leſs diſproportion between his ſen- 
timents and mine, I'muſt incur a greater or 
leſs degree of his diſapprobation : and upon 
all occaſions his own ſentiments are the 
ſtandards and meaſures by which he judges 
of mine. +3 6 

To approve of another man's opinions is 
to adopt thoſe opinions, and to adopt: them is 
to approve of them. If the ſame arguments 
which convince you convince me likewiſe, I 
neceſſarily approve of your conviction; and if 
they do not, I neceſſarily diſapprove of it: 
neither can I poſſibly conceive that I ſhould 
do the one without the other. To approve 
or diſapprove, therefore, of the opinions of 
others, 
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others, is acknowledged, by every body, to 
mean no more than to obſerve their agreement 
or diſagreement with our own. But this is 

lly the caſe with regard to our approba- 
tion or diſapprobation of the ſentiments or 
paſſions of others. 

There are, indeed, ſome ihe in which we 
ſeem to approve without any ſympathy or cor- 
reſpondence of ſentiments, . and in which, 
conſequently, the ſentiment of approbation 
would feem to be different from the percep- 
tion of this coincidence. A little attention, 
however, will convince us, that even in theſe 
caſes our approbation is ultimately founded 
upon a ſympathy or correſpondence of this 
kind. I ſhall give an inftance in things of a 
very frivolous nature, becauſe in them the 
judgments of mankind are leſs apt to be per- 
verted by wrong ſyſtems. We may often ap- 
prove of a jeſt, and think the laughter of the 
company quite juſt and proper, though we 
ourſelves do not laugh, becauſe, perhaps, we 
are in a grave humour, or happen to have our 
attention engaged with other objects. We 
have learned, however, from experience, what 
fort of pleaſantry i is upon moſt occafions eapa- 
ble of making us — and we obſerve that 
this is one of that kind. We approve, there- 
fore, of the laughter of the company, and 
feel that it is natural and ſuitable to its ob- 
ject; becauſe, though in our preſent mood 
we cannot eaſily enter into it, we are ſenſible 
that upon moſt occaſions we ſhould very hear- 
way Join n it. 


The 
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The ſame thing often happens with regard 
to all the other paſſions. A ſtranger paſſes by 
us in the ſtreet with all the marks of the 
deepeſt afſſiction; and we are immediately 
told that he has juſt received the news of the 
death of his father. It is impoſſible that, in 
this caſe, we ſhould not approve of his grief. 
Yet it may often happen, without any defect 
of humanity on our part, that, ſo far from 
entering into the violence of his ſorrow, we 
ſhould ſcarce conceive the firſt movements of 
concern upon his account. Both he and his 
father, perhaps, are entirely unknown to us, 
or we happen to be employed about other 
things, and do not take time to picture out in 
our imagination the different circumſtances of 
diſtreſs which muſt occur to him. We have 
learned, however, from experience, that ſuch 
a misfortune naturally excites ſuch a degree of 
ſorrow, and we know that if we took time to 
conſider his fituation, fully and in all its 
parts, we ſhould, without doubt, moſt fin- 
cerely ſympathiſe with him. It is upon the 
conſciouſneſs of this conditional fympathy, 
that our approbation of his forrow is founded, 
even in thoſe caſes in which that ſympathy- 
does not actually take place; and the general 
rules derived from our preceding experience 
of what our ſentiments would commonly cor- 
reſpond with, correct upon this, as upon 
many other occaſions, the impropriety of our 
preſent emotions. 

The ſentiment or affection of the heart 
from which any action proceeds, and upon 
C 2 which 
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which its whole virtue or vice muſt ultimate- 


ly depend, may be conſidered under two dif- 
ferent aſpects, or in two different relations; 


firſt, in relation to the caufe which excites it, 
or the motive which gives occaſion to it; and 
ſecondly, in relation to the end which it pro- 


poſes, or the effect which it tends to pro- 
duce. | 

In the ſuitableneſs or unſuitableneſs, in the 
proportion or diſproportion which the affec- 


tion ſeems to bear to the cauſe or object which 


excites it, conſiſts the propriety or improprie- 
ty, the decency or ungracefulneſs of the con- 


lſequent action. 


In the beneficial or hurtful nature of the ef 


fects which the affection aims at, or tends to 


produce, conſiſts the merit or demerit of 
the action, the qualities by Which it is en- 


titled to reward, or is deſerving of puniſh- 


ment. he 


Philoſophers have, of late years, conſidered 
chiefly the tendency of affections, and have 
given little attention to the relation which they 
ſtand in to the cauſe which excites them. In 
common life, however, when we judge of 
any perſon's conduct, and of the ſentiments 
which directed it, we conſtantly conſider them 
under both theſe aſpects. When we blame 


in another man the exceſſes of love, of grief, 


of reſentment, we not only conſider the ruin- 
ous effects which they tend to produce, but 
the little occaſion which was given for them. 
The merit of his favourite, we ſay, is not ſo 
great, his misfortune is not ſo dreadful, his 

I provo- 
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provocation is not ſo extraordinary, as to juſti 
{o violent a paſſion. We ſhould have indulged, 
we ſay, perhaps, have approved of the violence 
of his emotion, had the cauſe: been in any re- 
ſpe& proportioned to it. | | 
When we judge in this manner of any af- 
fection, as proportioned or diſproportioned to 
the cauſe which excites it, it is {carce poſſible 
that we ſhould make uſe of any other rule or 
canon but the correſpondent affection in our- 
ſelves. If, upon bringing the caſe home to 
our own breaſt, we find that the ſentiments 
which it gives occaſion to, coincide and tally 
with our own, we neceſlarily approve of them 
as proportioned and ſuitable to their objects; 
if otherwiſe, we neceſſarily diſapprove of them, 
as extravagant and out of proportion. 

Every faculty in one man is the meaſure 
by which he judges of the like faculty in ano- 
ther. I judge of your ſight by my ſight, of 
your ear by my ear, of your reaſon by my 
reaſon, of your reſentment by my reſentment, 
of your love by my love. I neither have, 


nor can have, any other way of judging about 
them. | | | 


The ſame ſubjef continued. 


E may judge of the propriety or im- 
propriety of the ſentiments of ano- 
ther perſon by their correſpondence or diſa- 
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greement with our own, upon two different 

occaſions ; either, firſt, when the objects which 
excite them are conſidered without any pe- 
culiar relation, either to ourſelves or to the 
perſon whoſe ſentiments we judge of; or, 
ſecondly, when they are conſidered as pecu- 
liarly affecting one or 6ther of us. 

1. With regard to thoſe objects which are 
conſidered without any peculiar relation either 
to ourſelves or to the Tn whoſe ſentiments 
we judge of ; wherever his ſentiments entirely 
correſpond with our own, we aſcribe to him 
the qualities of taſte and good judgment. 
The beauty of a plain, the greatneſs of 'a 
mountain, the ornaments of a building, the 
expreſſion of a picture, the compoſition of a 
diſcourſe, the conduct of a third perſon, the 
proportions of different quantities and num- 
bers, the various appearances which the great 
machine of the univerſe is perpetually exhi- 
biting, with the ſecret wheels and ſprings 
which produce them; all the general ſubjects 
of ſcience and taſte, are what we and our 
companions regard, as having no peculiar re- 
lation to either of us. We both look at them 
from the ſame point of view, and we have 
no occaſion for ſympathy, or for that imagi- 
nary change of fituations from which it ariſes, 
in order to produce, with regard to theſe, the 
moſt perfe& harmony of ſentiments and af- 
fections. If, notwithſtanding, we are often 
differently affected, it ariſes either from the 
different degrees of attention, which our dif- 
ferent habits of life allow us to give eaſily to 
the 
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the ſeveral parts of thoſe complex objects, or 
from the different degrees of natural acute- 
neſs in the faculty of the mind to which they 
are addreſled. - _ | M7 
When the ſentiments of our companion 
coincide with our on in things of this kind, 
which are obvious and eaſy, and in which, 
perhaps, we never found a lingle perſon who 
differed from us, though we, no doubt, muſt 
approve of them, yet he ſeems to deſerve ng 
praiſe or admiration on account of them, 
= But when they not only coincide with our 
= own, but lead and direct our own; when in 
forming them he appears to have attended 
to many things which he bad overlooked, 
and to have adjuſted them to all the various 
circumſtances of their objects; we not only 
approve of them, but wonder and are ſur- 
= priſed at their uncommon and unexpected 
W acuteneſls and comprehenſiveneſs, and he 
appears to deſerve a very high degree of ad- 
miration and applauſe. For approbation 
heightened by wonder and ſurpriſe, conſtitutes 
the ſentiment which is properly called ad- 
miration, and of which applauſe is the na- 
tural expreſſion, The deciſion of the man 
who judges that exquiſite beauty is preferable 
to the groſſeſt deformity, or that twice two 
are equal to four, muſt certainly be approved 
of by all the world, but will not, ſurely, be 
much admired. It is the acute and delicate 
diſcernment of the man of taſte, who diſ- 
tinguiſhes the minute, and ſcarce perceptible, 
differences of beauty and deformity ; it is the 
C4 comprehenſive 
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comprehenſive accuracy of the experienced 
mathematician, who unravels, with eaſe, the 
moſt intricate and perplexed proportions; it 
is the great leader in ſcience and taſte, the 
man who directs and conducts our own ſen- 
timents, the extent and ſuperior juſtneſs of 
whoſe talents aſtoniſh us with wonder and 
- ſurpriſe, who excites our admiration and 
ſeems to deſerve our applauſe: and upon this 
foundation is grounded the greater part of the 
praiſe which is beſtowed upon what are ealled 
the intellectual virtues. 

The utility of thoſe qualities, it may be 
thought, is what firſt recommends them to 
us; and, no doubt, the conſideration of this, 
when we come to attend to it, gives them a 
new value. Originally, however, we ap- 
prove of another man's judgment, not as 
ſomething uſeful, but as right, as accurate, 
as agreeable to truth and reality: and it is 
evident we attribute thoſe qualities to it for 
no other reaſon but becauſe we find that it 
agrees with our own. Taſte, in the ſame 
manner, is originally approved of, not as uſe- 
ful, but as juſt, as delicate, and as preciſely 
ſuited to its object. The idea of the utility of 
all qualities of this kind, is plainly an after- 
thought, and not what firſt recommends them 
to our approbation. 

2. With regard to thoſe objects, which. 
affect in a particular manner either ourſelves 
or the perſon whoſe ſentiments we judge of, 
it is at once more difficult to preſerve this har- 
mony and correipondence, and, at the ſame 

time, 
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time, vaſtly more important. My compa- 
nion does not naturally look upon the miſ- 
fortune that has befallen me, or the injury 
that has been done me, from the ſame point 
of view in which I conſider them. They af- 
fect me much more nearly. We do not 
view them from the ſame ſtation, as we do 
a picture, or a poem, or a ſyſtem of philo- 
ſophy, and are, therefore, apt to be very dif- 
ferently affected by them. But I can much 
more eaſily overlook the want of this corre- 
ſpondence of ſentiments with regard to ſuch 
indifferent objects as concern neither me nor 
my companion, than with regard to what 
intereſts me ſo much as the misfortune that 
has befallen me, or the injury that has been 
done me. Though you deſpiſe that picture, 
or that poem, or even that ſyſtem of phi- 
loſophy, which I admire, there is little dan- 
ger of our quarrelling upon that account. 
Neither of us can reaſonably be much inte- 
reſted about them. They ought all of them 
to be matters of great indifference to us both ; 
ſo that, though our opinions may be oppoſite, 
our affections may ſtill be very nearly the 
lame. But it is quite otherwiſe with regard 
to thoſe objects by which either you or I are 
particularly affected. Though your judg- 
ment in matters of ſpeculation, though your 
ſentiments in matters of taſte, are quite op- 
polite to mine, I can eaſily overlook this op- 
poſition ; and if J have any degree of temper, 
i may ftill find ſome entertainment in your 
converſation, even upon thoſe very ſubjeQs. 


But 
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But if you have either no fellow- feeling for 
the misfortunes I have met with, or none 


that bears any proportion to the grief which 


diſtracts me; or if you have either no indig- 


nation at the injuries I have ſuffered, or none 


that bears any proportion to the reſentment 
which tranſports me, we can no longer con- 
verſe upon theſe ſubjects. We become in- 
tolerable to one another. I can neither ſup- 
port your company, nor you mine. You are 
confounded at my violence and paſſion, and 
am enraged at your cold inſenſibility and 
want of feeling. 

In all ſuch caſes, that there may be ſome 
correſpondence of ſentiments between the 
ſpectator and the perſon principally concern- 
ed, the ſpectator muſt, firſt of all, endea- 
vour, as much as he can, to put himſelf in 
the ſituation of the other, and to bring home 
to himſelf every little circumſtance of diſtreſs 


which can poſſibly occur to the ſufferer. He 
muſt adopt the whole caſe of his companion 


with all its minuteſt incidents; and ſtrive to 


render as perfect as poſſible, that imaginary 
change of ſituation upon which his ſympathy 


is founded. 

After all this, however, the emotions of 
the ſpectator will ſtill be very apt to fall ſhort 
of the violence of what is felt by the ſuf- 
ferer. Mankind, though naturally ſympa- 
thetic, never conceive, for what has befallen 
another, that degree of paſſion which natu- 
rally animates the perſon principally con- 
cerned. That imaginary change of ſituation, 


but 
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but momentary. The thought of their own 
ſafety, the thought that they themſelves are 
not really the ſufferers, continually intrudes 
itſelf upon them; and though it does not 
hinder them from conceiving a paſſion ſome- 
what analogous to what is felt by the ſufferer, 
hinders them from conceiving any thing that 
approaches to the ſame degree of violence. 
The perſon principally concerned. is ſenſible 
of this, and, at the ſame time, paſſionately 
deſires a more complete ſympathy. He longs 
for that relief which nothing can afford him 
but the entire concord of the affections of the 
W {pctators with his own. To ſee the emotions 
of their hearts, in every reſpect, beat time 
to his own, in the violent and diſagreeable 
paſhons, conſtitutes his ſole conſolation. 
But he can only hope to obtain this by lower- 
ing his paſſion to that pitch, in which the 
ſpectators are capable of going along with 
him. He muſt flatten, if I may be allowed 
to ſay ſo, the ſharpneſs of its natural tone, in 
order to reduce it to harmony and concord 
with the emotions of thoſe who are about 
him. What they feel, will, indeed, always 
be, in ſome reſpects, different from what he 
feels, and compaſſion can never be exactl 
the ſame with original ſorrow ; becauſe the 
ſecret conſciouſneſs that the change of ſitua- 
tions, from which the ſympathetic ſentiment 
ariſes, is but imaginary, not only lowers it 
in degree, but, in ſome meaſure, varies it in 
kind, and gives it a quite different modifi- 
cation, "Theſe two ſentiments, however, 
* 
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may, it is evident, have ſuch a correſpond- 
ence with one another, as is ſufficient for 
the harmony of ſociety. Though they will 
never be uniſons, they may be concords, and 
this is all that is wanted or required. 

In order to produce this concord, as nature 
teaches the ſpectators to aſſume the circum- 
ſtances of the perſons principally concerned, 
ſo ſhe teaches this laſt in ſome meaſure to aſ- 
ſume thoſe of the ſpectators. As they are 
continually placing themſelves in his ſitua- 
tion, and thence conceiving emotions ſimilar 
to what he feels; ſo he is as conſtantly pla- 


cing himſelf in theirs, and thence conceiving 


fome degree of that coolneſs about his own 
fortune, with which he is ſenſible that they 
will view it. As they are conſtantly conſi- 
dering what they themſelves would feel, if 


they actually were the ſufferers, ſo he is as 


conſtantly led to imagine in what manner he 


would be affected if he was only one of the 


ſpectators of his own ſituation, As their 
ſympathy makes them look at it, in ſome 
meaſure, with his eyes, ſo his ſympathy 
makes him look at it, in ſome meaſure, with 
theirs, eſpecially when in their preſence and 
acting under their obſervation : and as the 
reflected paſhon, which he thus conceives, is 
much weaker than the original one, it ne- 
ceſſarily abates the violence of what he felt be- 
fore he came into their preſence, before he 
began to recollect in what manner they would 
be affected by it, and to view his ſituation in 
this candid and impartial light. 7 

The 
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The mind, therefore, is rarely ſo diſturb- 
ed, but that the company of a friend will 
reſtore it to ſome degree Is tranquillity- and 
ſedateneſs. The breaſt is, in ſome meaſure, 
calmed and compoſed the moment we come 
into his preſence. We are immediately put 
in mind of the light in which he will view 
our ſituation, and we begin to view it our- 
ſelves in the ſame light; for the effect of 
ſympathy is inſtantaneous. We expect leſs 
ſympathy from a common acquaintance than 
from a friend: we cannot open to the former 
all thoſe little circumſtances which we can 
unfold to the latter: we aſſume, therefore, 
more tranquillity before him, and endeavour 
to fix our thoughts upon thoſe general out- 
lines of our fituation which he is willing to 
conſider. We expect ſtill lefs ſympathy from 
an aſſembly of ſtrangers, and we aſſume, 
therefore, ſtill more tranquillity before them, 
and always endeavour to bring down our paſſion 
to that pitch, which the particular company 
we are in may be expected to go along with. 
Nor is this only an aſſumed appearance: for 


if we are at all maſters of ourſelves, the pre- 


ſence of a mere acquaintance will really com- 
poſe us, ſtill more than that of a friend; and 
that ot an aſſembly of ſtrangers Fall more than 
that of an acquaintance. 

Society and converſation, Gerede, are the 
moſt powerful remedies for reſtoring the mind 
to its tranquillity, if, at any time, it has 
unfortunately loſt it; as well as the beſt 
prelervatives of that equal and happy temper, 
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which is ſo neceſſary to ſelf- ſatisfaction and 
enjoyment. Men of retirement and ſpecula- 
tion, who are apt to ſit brooding at home 
over either grief or reſentment, though they 
may often have more humanity, more gene- 
roſity, and a nicer ſenſe of honour, yet ſel- 
dom poſſeſs that equality of temper which is 
ſo common among men of the world. 


CHAP... . 
07 the amiable and reſpectable virtuec. 


PON theſe two different efforts, upon 
that of the ſpectator to enter into the 
ſentiments of the perſon principally concerned, 
and upon that of the perſon principally con- 
cerned, to bring down his emotions to what 
the ſpectator can go along with, are founded 
two different ſets of virtues. The ſoft, the 
gentle, the amiable virtues, the virtues of 
candid condeſcenſion and indulgent humanity, 
are founded upon the one: the great, the 
awful and reſpectable, the virtues of ſelf- de- 
nial, of ſelf-government, of that command of 
the paſſions which ſubjects all the movements 
of our nature to what our own dignity and 
honour, and the propriety of our own conduct 
require, take their origin from the other. 
How amiable does he appear to be, whoſe 
ſympathetic heart ſeems to re-echo all the 
ſentiments of thoſe with whom he converſes, 
who grieves for their calamities, who reſents 
their 
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their injuries, and who rejoices at their good 


fortune! When we bring home to ourſelyes 


the ſituation of our companions, we enter into 
their gratitude, and feel what conſolation they 
muſt derive from the tender ſympathy of fo 
affectionate a friend. And for a contrary 
reaſon, how diſagreeable does he appear to 
be, whoſe hard and oBdurate heart feels for 
himſelf only, but is altogether inſenſible to 
the happineſs or miſery of others! We en- 
ter, in this caſe too, into the pain which his 


preſence muſt give to every mortal with whom 


he converſes, to thoſe eſpecially with whom 


we are moſt apt to ſympathize, the unfortu- 
nate and the injured. 


On the other hand, what noble propriety 
and grace do we feel in the conduct of thoſe 
who, in their own caſe, exert. that recollec- 


= tion and ſelf- command which conſtitute the 


dignity of every paſſion, and which bring it 
down to what others can enter into! We are 
diſguſted with that clamorous grief, which, 
without any delicacy, calls upon our eompaſ- 
hon with ſighs and tears and importunate las 
mentations. But we reverence that reſerved, 
that ſilent and majeſtic ſorrow, which. diſeo- 
vers itſelf only in the ſwellings of the eyes, in 


the quivering of the lips and cheeks, and 


in the diftant, but affecting, coldneſs of the 
whole behaviour. It impoſes the like ſilenoe 
upon us. We regard it with reſpectful at- 
tention, and watch with anxious concern 
over our whole behaviour, leſt by any impro- 
priety we ſhould diſturb that concerted tran- 


6 quillity, 
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quillity, which it requires ſo great an ny to 
ſupport. | 

The inſolence and brutality of anger, in 
the ſame manner when we indulge its fu 
without check or reſtraint, is, of all objects, 
the .moſt deteſtable. But we admire that 
noble and generous reſentment which governs 
its purſuit of the greateſt injuries, not by the 
rage which they are apt to excite in the breaſt 
of the ſufferer, but by the indignation which 
they naturally call forth in that of the impar- 
tial ſpectator; which allows no word, no 
geſture, to eſcape it beyond what this more 
equitable ſentiment would dictate; which 
never, even in thought, attempts any greater 
vengeance, nor defires to inflict: any greater 
puniſhment, than what every indifferent per- 
ſon would rejoice to ſee executed. ' - 
And hence it is, that to feel much for others 
and little for ourfelves, that to reſtrain our 
ſelfiſh, and to indulge our benevolent affec- 
tions, - conſtitutes the perfection of human 
nature; and can alone produce among man- 
kind that harmony of ſentiments and paſſions 
in which conſiſts their whole grace and pro- 
priety. As to love our neighbour as we love 
ourſelves is the great law of chriſtianity, ſo-it 
is the great precept of nature to love ourſelves 
only as we love our neighbour, or what comes 
to the ſame thing, as our neighbour 1 18 nn 
of loving us. 

As taſte and good judgment, when they 
are conſidered as qualities which deſerve praiſe 
and admiration, are ſuppoſed to imply a de- 

licacy 
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licacy of ſentiment and an acuteneſs of under- 
ſtanding not commonly to be met with; ſo 
the virtues of ſenſibility and ſelf- command 
are not apprehended to conſiſt in the ordinary, 
but in the uncommon -degrees. of thoſe qua- 
lities. The amiable virtue of humanity re- 
quires, | ſurely, a ſenſibility, much beyond 
what is poſſeſſed by the rude vulgar of man- 
kind. The great and exalted virtue of mag- 
nanimity undoubtedly demands much more 
than that degree of ſelf- command, which the 
weakeſt of mortals is capable of exerting. As 
in the common degree of the intellectual 
qualities, there is no abilities; ſo in the com- 
mon degree of the moral, there is no virtue; 
Virtue is excellence, ſomething uncommonly 
great and beautiful, which riſes far above 
what is vulgar and ordinary. The amiable 
virtues conſiſt in that degree of ſenſibility 
which ſurpriſes by its exquiſite and unex- 
pected delicacy and tenderneſs. The awful 
and reſpeQable, in that degree of ſelf- com- 
mand which aſtoniſhes by its amazing ſupe- 
riority over the moſt ungovernable paſſions of 


human nature. 


There is, in this reſpect, a conſiderable dif- 
ference between virtue and mere propriety z 


between thoſe qualities and actions which de- 


ſerve to be admired and celebrated, and thoſe 
which ſimply deſerve to be approved of. Upon 
many occaſions, to act with the moſt per- 
fect propriety, requires no more than that 
common and ordinary degree of ſenſibility or 
ſelf- command which the moſt worthleſs of 


D mankind 
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mankind are poſſeſt of, and ſometimes even 
that degree is not neceſſary. Thus, to give a 
very low inſtance, to eat when we are hungry, 
is certainly, upon ordinary occaſions, perfect- 
ly right and proper, and cannot mifs being 
approved of as ſuch by every body. Nothing, 
however, could be more abſurd than to ſay it 
was virtuous. | e 

On the contrary, there may frequently be a 
conſiderable degree of virtue in thoſe actions, 
which fall ſhort of the moſt perfect propriety 


becauſe they may ſtill approach nearer to per- 


fection than could well be expected upon oc- 
caſtons in which it was ſo extremely difficult 
to attain it: and this is very often the caſe up- 
on thoſe occaſions which require the greateſt 
exertions of ſelf- command. There are ſome 
fituations which bear ſo hard upon human 
nature, that the greateſt degree of ſelf-go- 
vernment, which can belong to ſo imperfect 
a creature as man, is not able to ſtifle, alto- 
gether, the voice of human weakneſs, or re- 
duce the violence of the paſhons to that pitch 
of moderation, in which the impartial fpec- 
tator can entirely enter into them. Though 
in thoſe caſes, therefore, the behaviour of 


the ſufferer fall ſhort. of the moſt perfect pro- 


priety, it may ſtill deſerve fome applauſe, and 
even in a certain ſenſe, may be denominated 
virtuous. It may ſtill manifeſt an effort of 
generoſity and magnanimity of which the 
greater part of men are incapable; and though 
it fails of abſolute perfection, it may be a 
much nearer approximation towards perfec- 

tion, 
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tion, than what, upon ſuch trying occaſions, 
is commonly either to he found ur to be ex- 
eig caſes of this kind, when W are deter- 
mining the degree of blame of applauſę which 
ſeems due to any action, We very 

make uſe of two different ſtandards The 
firſt is the idea of complete propriety and per- 
fection, which, in thoſe difficult ſituations, 
no human conduct ever did, or ever can come 
up to; and in compariſon with which the 
actions of all men muſt for ever appear blame- 
able and imperfect. The ſecond is the idea 
of that degree of proximity or diſtance from 
this complete perfection, which the actions 
of the greater part of men commonly arrive 
at. Whatever goes beyond this degree, how 
far ſoever it may be removed from abſolute 
perfection, ſeems to deſerve applauſe; and 
whatever falls ſhort of it, to deſerve blame. 
It is in the ſame manner that we judge of 
the productions of all the arts which addreſs 
themſelves to the imagination. When a 
critic examines the work of any of the great 
| maſters in poetry or painting, he may ſome- 
times examine it by an idea of perfection, 
in his own mind, which neither that nor 
any other human work will ever come up to; 
and as long as he compares it with this ſtan=. 
dard, he can ſee nothing in it but faults and 
imperfections. But when he comes to con- 
ſider the rank which it ought to hold among 
other works of the ſame kind, he neceſſarily 
compares at with a * different ſtandard, 
| e 6 the 
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the common degree of excellence which is 
uſually attained in this particular art; and 
when he judges of it by this new meaſure, 
it may often appear to deſerve the higheſt ap- 
plauſe, upon account of its approaching much 
nearer to perfection than the greater part of 
thoſe works which can be brought into com- 
petition with it. 
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Of the degrees of the different paſſions which 
are conſiſtent with propriety. '' 
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INTRODUCTION. _ 

HE propriety of every paſſion excited 
by objects peculiarly related to our- 
ſelves, the pitch which the ſpectator can go 
along with, mult lie, it 1s evident, in a cer- 
tain mediocrity, If the paſſion is too high, 
or if it is too low, he cannot enter into it. 
Grief and reſentment for private misfortunes 
and injuries may eaſily, for example, be too 
high, and in the greater part of mankind they 
are ſo. They may likewiſe, though this more 
rarely happens, be too low. We denominate 
the exceſs, weakneſs and fury : and we call 
the defect, ſtupidity, inſenſibility, and want of 
ſpirit. We can enter into neither of them, 
but are aſtoniſned and confounded to ſee 
them. | 
This mediocrity, however, in which the 
point of propriety conſiſts, is different in dif- 
ferent paſſions. It is high in ſome, and low 
in others. There are ſome paſſions which it 
is indecent to expreſs very ſtrongly, even upon 
thoſe occaſions, in which it is acknowledged 
that we cannot avoid feeling them in the 
D 3 higheſt 
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higheſt degree. And there are others of which 
the ſtrongeſt expreſſions are upon many occa- 
ſions extremely graceful, even though the 
paſſions themſelves do not, perhaps, ariſe ſo 
neceſſarily, The firſt are thoſe paſſions with 
which, for' certain reaſons, there is little ot 


no ſympathy; the ſecond are thoſe with which, 


for other reaſons, there 1s the greateſt, And 
if we conſider all the different paſſions of 
human fiature, we ſhall find that they are re- 
garded as decent, or indecent, juſt in propor- 


tion as maiikind are more or leſs diſpoſed to 


ſympathize with theni, 


Of the paſſions which take their origin fram 
: 2 Þs the body * 


1. F T is indecent to expreſs any ftrong de- 


1 gree of thoſe paſſions which arife from 
a certain ſituation or diſpoſition of the body; 
becauſe the company, not being in the ſame 
diſpoſition, cannot be expected to ſympathize 
with them. Violent hunger, for example, 
though upon many occaſions not only natural, 
but unavoidable, is always indecent, and to 


eat voraciouſly is univerſally regarded as a 


piece of ill manners. There is, however, 
ſome degree of ſympathy, even with hunger. 
It is agreeable to ſee our companions eat with 


a good appetite, and all expreſſions of loathing 


are 
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are offenſive. The diſpoſition of body which 
is habitual to a man in health, makes his 
ſtomach eaſily keep time, if I may be allowed 
ſo coarſe an expreſſion, with the one, and not 
with the other. We can ſympathize with 
the diſtreſs which exceſſive hunger occaſions 
when we read the deſcription of it in the 
journal of a fiege, or of a ſea voyage, We 
imagine ourſelves in the ſituation of the ſuf- 
ferers, and thence readily conceive the grief, 
the fear and conſternation, which muſt ne- 
ceſlarily diſtract them. We feel, ourſelves, 


ſome degree of thoſe paſſions, and therefore 


ſympathize with them: but as we do not | 


grow hungry by reading the deſcription, we 


cannot properly, even in this caſe, be ſaid to 
ſympathize with their hunger. 

It is the ſame caſe. with the paſſion by 
which Nature unites the two ſexes. Though 
naturally the moſt furious of all the paſſions, 
all ſtrong expreſſions of it are upon every oc- 
caſion indecent, even between perſons in whom 
its moſt compleat indulgence is acknow- 
ledged by all laws, both human and divine, 
to be perfectly innocent. There ſeems, how» 
ever, to be ſome degree of {ſympathy even 
with this paſſion. To talk to a woman as we 
ſhould to a man is improper: it is expected 
that their company ſhould inſpire us with 
more gaiety, more pleaſantry, and more at- 
tention; and an entire inſenſibility to the fair 
ſex, renders a man contemptible in ſome mea- 
lure even to the men. 


D 4 Such 
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Such is our averſion for all the appetites 
which take their origin from the body : all 
ſtrong expreſſions of them are loathſome 2 
diſagreeable. According to ſome antient 
loſophers, theſe are the paſſions which we Hare 
in common with the brutes, and which 
having no connexion with the characteriſti- 
cal qualities of human nature, are upon that 
account beneath its dignity. But there are 
many other paſſions which we ſhare in com- 
mon with the brutes, ſuch as reſentment, 
natural affection, even gratitude, which do 
not, upon that account, appear to be ſo brutal. 


The true cauſe of the peculiar diſguſt which 


we conceive for the appetites of the body 
when we ſee them in other men, 'is that we 
cannot enter into them. 'To the perſon him- 
ſelf who feels them, as ſoon as they are gra- 
tified, the object that excited them ceaſes to 
be agreeable: even its preſence often becomes 
offenſive to him; he looks round to no purpoſe 
for the charm which tranſported him the mo- 
ment before, and he can now as little enter 
into his own paſſion as another perſon. When 
we have dined, we order the covers to be re- 


moved; and we ſhould treat in the ſame man- 


ner the objects of the moſt ardent and paſ- 
ſionate deſires, if they were the objects of no 
other paſſions but thoſe which take their ori- 
gin from the body. 


In the command of thoſe appetites of the 


body conſiſts that virtue which is properly 


called temperance. To reſtrain them within 
thoſe bounds, which regard to health and for- 
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tune preſcribes, is the part of prudence. - But 
to confine them within thoſe limits, which 
grace, which propriety, which delicacy, and 
modeſty, require, is the office of temperance. 
2. It is for the ſame reaſon that to ery out 
with bodily pain, how intolerable ſoever, ap- 
pears always unmanly and unbecoming; There 
is, however, a good deal of ſympathy even 
with bodily pain. If, as has — been 
obſerved, I ſee a ſtroke aimed, and juſt ready 
to fall upon the leg, or arm, of another per- 
ſon, I naturally ſhrink and draw back my own” 
leg, or my own arm; and when 1t does fall, 
I feel it in ſome meaſure, and am hurt by it 
as well as the ſufferer. My hurt, however, 
is, no doubt, exceſſively flight, and, upon 
that account, if he makes any violent outcry, 
as I cannot go along with him, I never fail to 
deſpiſe him. And this 1s the caſe of 'all the 
paſſions © which take their origin from the 
body: they excite either no ſympathy at all, 
or ſuch a degree of it, as is altogether diſpro- 
portioned to the violence of what is felt by the 
ſufferer. ' 72 ? 
It is quite otherwiſe with thoſe paſſions 
which take their origin from the imagina- 
tion. The frame of my body can be but 
little affected by the alterations which are 
brought about upon that of my companion: 
but my imagination is more ductile, and more 
readily aſſumes, if I may ſay fo, the ſhape 
and configuration of the imaginations of 
thoſe with whom I am familiar. A diſap- 
pointment in Jove, or ambition, will, upon 
| this 
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this account, call forth more ſympathy than 


the greateſt bodily evil. Thoſe paſſions ariſe 


altogether from the imagination. The per- 
ſon who has loſt his whole fortune, if he is 
in health, feels nothing in his body. What 
he ſuffers is from the imagination only, which 
repreſents to him the loſs of his dignity, ne- 


glect from his friends, contempt from his 


enemies, dependance, want, and miſery, com- 
ing faſt upon him ; and we ſympathize with 
him more ſtrongly upon this account, becauſe 


our imaginations can more readily mould 


themſelves upon his imagination, than our 
bodies can mould themſelves upon his body, 

The loſs of a leg may generally be regarded 
as a more real calamity than the loſs of a miſ- 
treſs. It would be a ridiculous tragedy, how- 


ever, of which the cataſtrophe was to turn 


upon a loſs of that kind. A misfortune of 
the other kind, how frivolous ſoever it may 


appear to be, has given occaſion to many a 
fine one. 


Nothing is fo foon forgot as pain. The | 
moment it is gone the whole agony of it is 


over, and the thought of it can no longer 
give us any ſort of — We ourſelves 
cannot then enter into the anxiety and an- 
guiſh which we had before conceived. An 
unguarded word from a friend will occaſion 
a more durable uneaſineſs. The agony. which 
this creates is by no means over with the 
word, What at firſt diſturbs us is not the 


object of the ſenſes, but the idea of the ima- 
gination. As it is an idea, therefore, which 
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Set. 2 Of PROPRIETY. 43 
occaſions our uneaſineſs, till time and other 
accidents have in ſome meaſure effaced it from 
our memory, the imagination continues to 
fret and rankle within, from the thought 
of it. 35 | 

Pain never calls forth any very lively ſym- 
pathy unleſs it is accompanied with danger. 
We ſympathize 'with the fear, though not 
with the _ of the ſufferer. Fear, hows 
ever, is a paſhon derived altogether from the 
imagination, which repreſents, with an un- 
certainty and fluQuation that increaſes our 


| anxiety, not what we really feel, but what 


we may hereafter poſſibly ſuffer. The. gout 
or the tooth-ach, though exquiſitely painful, 
excite very little ſympathy ; more dangerous 
diſeaſes, though accompanied with very little 
pain, excite the higheſt, T6 
Some people faint and grow ſick at the 
ſight of a chirurgical operation, and that 
bodily pain which is occaſioned by tearing the 
fleſh, ſeems, in them, to excite the moſt ex- 
ceſſive ſympathy. We conceive in a much 
more lively and diſtinct manner, the pain 
which proceeds from an external cauſe, than 
we do that which ariſes from an internal diſ- 
order. I can ſcarce form an idea of the ago- 
nies of my neighbour when he is tortured 
with the gout, or the ſtone ; but I have the 
cleareſt conception of what he muſt ſuffer 
from an inciſion, a wound, or a fracture. 
The chief cauſe, however, why ſuch objects 
produce ſuch violent effects upon us, is their 
5 novelty. 
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novelty. One who has been witneſs to a 
dozen diſſections, and as many amputations, 
ſees, ever after, all operations of this kind 
with great indifference, and often with per- 
fect inſenſibility. Though we have read or 
ſeen repreſented more than five hundred tra- 
gedies, we ſhall ſeldom feel ſo entire an ahate- 
ment of our, ſenſibility to the object which 
they repreſent to us. 

In ſome of the Greek tragedies there is an 


attempt to excite compaſſion, by the repre- 


ſentation of the agonies of bodily pain. Phi- 
locetes cries: out and faints from the extre- 
mity of his ſufferings. Hippolytus and Her- 
cules are both introduced as expiring under 
the ſevereſt tortures, which, it ſeems, even 
the fortitude of Hercules was incapable of 
ſupporting. In all theſe caſes, however, it 
is not the pain Which intereſts us, but ſome 


other circumſtance. It is not the ſore foot, 


but the ſolitude, of Philoctetes which affects 
us, and diffuſes over that charming tragedy, 
that romantic wildneſs, which is ſo agreeable 
to the imagination. The agonies of Hercules 
and Hippolytus are intereſting only becauſe 
we foreſee that death is to be the conſequence. 
If thoſe heroes were to' recover, we ſhould 
think the repretentation of their ſufferings 
perfectly ridiculous, What a tragedy would 
that be of which the diſtreſs conſiſted in a 
colic! Yet no pain is more exquiſite. Thele 
attempts to excite compaſſion by the repre- 
ſentation of bodily pain, may be regarded as 
among 
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ect. 2. Of PROPRIETY, © oF 
among the greateſt breaches of decorum of 
which the Greek theatre has ſet the ex- 
ample. . | 
The little ſympathy which we feel with 
bodily pain is the foundation of the propriety 
of conſtancy and patience in enduring it. The 
man, who under the fevereſt tortures allows 
no weakneſs to eſcape him, vents no groan, 
gives way to no paſſion which we do not en- 
| tirely enter into, commands our higheſt ad- 
miration. His firmneſs enables him to keep 
time with our indifference and inſenſibility. 
We admire and entirely. go along with the 
magnanimous effort which he makes for this 
durpoſe. We approve of his behaviour, and 
Tom our experience of the common weak- 
neſs of human nature, we are ſurpriſed, and 
wonder how he ſhould be able to act fo as 
to deſerve approbation. Approbation, mixed 
and animated by wonder and ſurpriſe, conſti- 
tutes the ſentiment which is properly called 
admiration, of which, applauſe is the natural 
expreſſion, as has already been obſerved.  ** 


CHAT 1 
Of thoſe paſſions which take their origin from 


a particular turn or habit of the imagination. 


VEN of the paſſions derived from the 
imagination, thoſe - which take their 
origin from a peculiar turn or habit it has 
acquired, 
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acquired, though they may be acknowledged 
to be perfectly natural, are, however, hut 
little ſympathized with. The Imagination 
of mankind, not having acquired that parti- 
cular turn, cannot enter into them; and ſuch 
paſſions, though they be allowed t9 
be almoſt unavoidable in * part of life, 
are always in ſome meaſure ridiculous. This 
is the caſe with that ſtrong attachment 
which naturally grows up between two per- 
ſons of different ſexes, who have long fixed 
their thoughts upon one another. Our ima- 

gination not having run in the ſame channel 
with that of the lover, we cannot, enter into 
the eagerneſs of his emotions. If our friend 
has been injured, we readily ſympathize with 
his reſentment, and grow angry with the 
very perſon with ws og he 18 angry. If he 
has received a benefit, we readily enter into 
his gratitude, and have a very high ſenſe of 
the merit of his benefactor. But if he is in 
love, though we may think his paſſion juſt 
as reaſonable as any of the kind, yet we never 
think ourſelves bound to conceive a paſſion of 
the ſame kind, and for the ſame perſon for 
whom he has conceived it. The paſſion ap- 
pears to every body, but the man who feels 
it, entirely diſproportioned to the value of the 
object; and love, though it is pardoned in a 
certain age becauſe we know it 1s natural, is 
always laughed at, becauſe we cannot enter into 
At. All ſerious nd ſtrong expreſſions of it ap- 
Pear ridiculous to a third perſon ; and cough 
a lOver 
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a lover may be good company to his miſtreſs, 
he is ſo to no body elſe. He himſelf is ſenſible 
of this; and as long as he continues in his 
ſober ſenſes, endeavours to treat his own paſ- 
ſion with raillery and ridicule. It is the only 
ſtyle in which we care to hear of it; becauſe 
it is the only ſtyle in which we ourſelves are 
diſpoſed to talk of it. We grow weary of the 
grave, pedantic, and long-ſentenced love of 
Cowley and Propertius, who never have done 
with exaggerating the violence of their attach- 
ments; but the gaiety of Ovid, and the gal- 


WF lantry of Horace, are always agreeable. | 


But though we feel no proper ſympathy 
with an attachment of this kind, though we 
never approach even in imagination towards 
conceiving a paſſion for that particular perſon, 
yet as we either have conceived, or may be 
diſpoſed to conceive, paſſions of the ſame kind, 
we readily enter into thoſe high hopes of 
happineſs which are propofed from its grati- 
fication, as well as into that exquiſite diftreſs 
which is feared from its diſappointment. It 
intereſts us not as a paſſion, but as a ſituation 
that gives occaſion to other paſſions which 
intereſt us; to hope, to fear, and to diſtreſs 
of every kind: in the ſame manner as in a de- 
ſeription of a ſea voyage, it is not the hunger 
which intereſts us, but the diſtreſs which 
that hunger occaſions. Though we do not 
properly enter into the attachment of the lo- 
ver, we readily go along with thoſe expecta- 
tions of romantic happineſs which he _— 

om 
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from it. We feel how natural it is for the 
mind, in a certain ſituation, relaxed with in- 

dolence, and fatigued with the violence of de- 
ſire, to long for ſerenity and quiet, to hope 
to find them in the gratification of that paſ- 
ſion which diſtracts it, and to frame to itſelf 
the idea of that life of paſtoral tranquillity 
and retirement which the elegant, the tender, 
and the paſſionate Tibullus takes ſo much plea- 
ſure in deſcribing; a life like what the poets 
- deſcribe in the Fortunate Iſlands, a life of friend- 
ſhip, liberty, and repoſe ; free from labour, 
and from care, and from all the turbulent paſs 
fions which attend them. Even ſcenes of this 
kind intereſt us moſt, when they are painted 
rather as what is hoped, than as what is en- 
joyed. The groſſneſs of that paſſion, which 
mixes with, and is, perhaps, the foundation 
of love, diſappears when its gratification is 
far off and at a diſtance; but renders the 
whole offenſive, when deſcribed as what is 
immediately poſſeſſed. The happy paſſion, 
upon this account, intereſts us much leſs than 
the fearful and the melancholy. We tremble 
for whatever can diſappoint ſuch natural and 
agreeable hopes: and thus enter into all the 
anxiety, and concern, and diſtreſs of the 
lover. : 

Hence it is, that, in ſome 2 tra- 
gedies and romances, this paſſion appears ſo 
wonderfully intereſting. It is not ſo much the 
love of Caſtalio and Monimia which attaches 
us in the — as the diſtreſs which — 
ove 
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love occaſions. The author who ſhould in- 
troduce two lovers, in a ſeene of perfect ſecu- 
rity, expreſſing their mutual fondneſs for one 
another, would excite laughter, and not ſym- 
pathy. If a ſcene of this kind is ever admitted 
into a tragedy, it is always, in ſome meafure, 
W improper, and is endured, nat from amy fym- 
pachy with the paſſion that is expreſſed in it, 
but from concern for the dangers and diffi- 
culties with which the audience foreſee that 

its gratification is likely to be attended. 
'The reſerve which the laws of fociety im- 
poſe upon the fair ſex, with regard to this 
weakneſs, renders it more peculiarly diſtreſſ- 
ful in them, and, upon that very account, 
more deeply intereſting. We are charmed 
with the love of Phædra, as it is expreſſed in 
mie French tragedy of that name, notwith- 
ſtanding all the extravagance and guilt which 
attend it. That very extravagance and guilt 
may be ſaid, in ſome meaſure, to recom- 
mend it to us. Her fear, her ſhame, her 
remorſe, her horror, her deſpair, become 
thereby more natural and intereſting. All the 
ſecondary paſſions, if I may be allowed to call 
them ſo, which ariſe from the ſituation of 
love, become neceſſarily more furious and 
violent: and it is with theſe ſecondary paſ- 
ſions only that we can properly be faid to 

ſympathize. | 

Of all the paffions, however, which ave 
fo extravagantly diſproportioned to the va- 
lue of their objects, love is the only one that 
Appears, even to the weakeſt minds, to have 
E any 
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any thing in it that is either graceful or agree- 
able. In itſelf, firſt of all, though it may 
be ridiculous, it is not naturally odious; and 
though its conſequences are often fatal and 
dreadful, its intentions are ſeldom miſchievous. 
And then, though there is little propriety in 
the paſſion itſelf, there is a good deal in ſome 
of thoſe which always accompany it. There 
is in love a ſtrong mixture of humanity, gene- 
roſity, kindneſs, friendſhip, eſteem; paſſions 
with which, of all others, for reaſons which 
ſhall be explained immediately, we have the 
greateſt propenſity to ſympathize, even not- 
withſtanding we are ſenſible that they are, in 
ſome meaſure, exceſſive. The ſympathy which 
we feel with them, renders the paſſion which 
they accompany leſs diſagreeable, and ſup- 
ports it in our imagination, notwithſtanding 
all the vices which commonly go along with 
it; though in the one ſex it neceſſarily leads to 
the laſt ruin and infamy ; and though in the 
other, where it is apprehended to be. leaſt fa- 
tal, it is almoſt always attended with an in- 
capacity for labour, a neglect of duty, a con- 
tempt of fame, and even of common repu- 
tation. Notwithſtanding all this, the degree 
of ſenſibility and generoſity with which it is 
ſuppoſed to be accompanied, renders it to 
many the object of vanity; and they are fond 
of appearing capable of feeling what would do 

them no honour if they had really felt it. 
It is for a reaſon of the ſame kind, that a 
certain reſerve is neceſſary when we talk of 
our own friends, our own ſtudies, our own 
profeſſions. 
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profeſſions. All theſe are objects which we 
cannot expect ſhould: intereſt our companions 
in the ſame degree in which they intereſt us. 
And it is for want of this reſerve, that the 
one half of mankind make bad company to 
the other. A philoſopher is company to a 
philoſopher only; the member of a club, to 
his own little knot of companions. F ne 
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of the unſocial paſſions. 


HERE is another ſet. of paſſions, 

which though derived from the ima- 
gination, yet before we can enter into them, 
sor regard them as graceful or becoming, muſt 
always be brought down to a pitch much lower 
= than that to which undiſciplined nature would 
raiſe them. Theſe are hatred and reſentment, 
Vith all their different modifications. With 
regard to all ſuch paſſions, our ſympathy is 
divided between the perſon who feels them 
and the perſon who is the object of them. 
The intereſts of theſe two are directly oppo- 
ſite. What our ſympathy with the perſon 
who feels them would prompt us to wiſh for, 
our fellow-feeling with the other would lead 
us to fear. As they are both men, we are 
concerned for both, and our fear for what 
the one may ſuffer, damps our reſentment for 
what the other has ſuffered. Qur ſympathy, 
. E 2 therefore, 
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therefore; with the man who has received the 
provocation, neceſſarily falls ſhort of the paſs 
ſion which naturally — him, not on 
upon accontit of thoſe general cauſes whi 
render all ſympathetic puſſions inferior to 
the original ones, but upbn account of that 
particular cauſe Whieh is peculiar to itſelf,” our 
oppolite ſympathy with another perſon. Be- 
fore reſentment, therefore, can become grace- 
ful and agreeable, it muſt be more humbled 
and brought down below that pitch to which 
it would naturally Cs than almoſt any other 
paſſion. 

Mankind, at the b n 3 a v 
ſtrong Tenſe of the injuries that are Wong 4 
another. The villain; in a tragedy or ro- 
mance, is as much the object of our indigna- 
tion, as the hero is that of our ſympathy and 
affection. We deteſt lago as much as we 
eſteem Othello; and delight as much in the 
puniſhinenit of the one, as we are grieved at 
the diſtreſs of the other. But though mun- 
Kind have ſo ſtrong a fellow-feeling with the 
injuries that are done to their brothel, they 
do not always reſent them the more chat the 
ſufferer appears to reſent them. Upon moſt 
occaſions,” the greater his patience, his mild- 
neſs, his humanity, provided it does not ap- 
-pear that he wants ſpifit, or that fear was'the 
motive of his forbearance, the higher the re- 
ſentment againſt the perſon who injured him. 
The amiableneſs of the charucter een 
We ſenſe of the oy of che injury. —_ 

e 
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| Theſe paſſions, however, are regarded as 
| neceſſary parts of the character of human na- 
ture. A perſon. becomes - contemptible who 
tamely ſits ſtill, and ſubmits to inſults, with- 
out attempting either to repel or to revenge 
them. We cannot enter into his indifference 
and inſenſibility : we call his behaviour mean- 
ſpiritedneſs, and are as really provoked by it, 
as by the inſolence of his adverſary. Even the 
mob are enraged to ſee any man ſubmit pa- 
tiently to affronts and ill uſage. They deſire 
to ſee this inſolence reſented, and reſented by 
the perſon who ſuffers from it. They ery to 
him with fury, to defend, or to revenge him- 
ſelf. If his indignation rouſes at laſt, they 
heartily applaud, and ſympathize with it. It 
enlivens their own indignation againſt his 
enemy, whom they rejoice to ſee him attack 
in turn, and are as really gratified by his re- 
venge, provided it is not immoderate, as if 
the injury had been done to themſelves. 
But though the utility of thoſe paſſions to 
the individual, by rendering it dangerous to 
inſult or injure him, be acknowledged; and 
though their utility to the publick, as the 
guardians of juſtice, and of the equality of its 
adminiſtration, be not leſs conſiderable, as 
ſhall be ſhewn hereafter ; yet there is ſtill 
ſomething diſagreeable in the paſſions them- 
ſelves, which makes the appearance of them 
in other men the natural object of our aver- 
ſion. The expreſſion of anger towards any 
body preſent, if it exceeds a bare intimation 
that we are ſenſible of his ill uſage, is re- 
23 garded 
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garded not only as an inſult to that particular 
perſon, but as a rudeneſs to the whole com- 
pany. Reſpect for them ought to have re- 
ſtrained us from giving way to ſo boiſterous 
and offenſive an emotion. It is the remote effects 
of theſe paſſions which are agreeable ; the im- 
mediate effects are miſchief to the perſon againſt 
whom they are directed. But it is the im- 
mediate, and not the remote effects of objects 
which render them agreeable or diſagreeable 
to the imagination. A priſon is certainly 
more uſeful to the publick than a palace; and 
the perſon who founds the one is generally 
directed by a much juſter ſpirit of patriotiſm, 
than he who builds the other. But the im- 
mediate effects of a priſon, the confinement 
of the wretches ſhut up in it, are diſagreeable ; 
and the imagination either does not take time 
to trace out the remote ones, or ſees them at 
too great a diſtance to be much affeted by 
them. A priſon, therefore, will always be 


a diſagreeable object; and the fitter it is for 


the purpoſe for which it was intended, it will 
be the more ſo. A palace, on the contrary, 
will always be agreeable; yet its remote ef- 
fects may often be inconvenient to the pub- 
lick. It may ſerve to promote luxury, and 
ſet the example of the diſſolution of manners. 


Its immediate effects, however, the conve- 


niency, the pleaſure, and the gaiety of the 
people who live in it, being all agreeable, and 
ſuggeſting to the imagination a thouſand agree- 
able ideas, that faculty generally reſts upon 
them. and ſeldom goes further in tracing its 

| more 
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more diſtant conſequences. Trophies of the 
inſtruments of muſick or of agriculture, imi- 
tated in painting or in ſtueco, make a com- 
mon and an agreeable ornament of our halls. 
and dining- rooms. A trophy of the ſame 
kind, compoſed of the inſtruments of fur- 
gery, of diſſecting and amputation-xnives, 
of ſaws for cutting the bones, of trepanning 
inſtruments, &c. would be abſurd and ſhock- 
ing. Inſtruments of ſurgery, however, are 
always more finely poliſhed, and generally 
more nicely adapted to the purpoſes for which 
they are intended, than inſtruments of agri- 
culture. The remote effects of them too, the 
health of the patient, is agreeable; yet as the 
immediate effect of them is pain and ſuffer- 
ing, the ſight of them always diſpleaſes us. 
Inſtruments of war are agreeable, though their 
immediate effect may ſeem to be in the ſame 
manner pain and ſuffering. But then it is 
the pain and ſuffering of our enemies, with 
whom we have no ſympathy. With regard 
to us, they are immediately connected with 
the agreeable ideas of courage, victory, and 
honour. They are themſelves, therefore, 
ſuppoſed to make one of the nobleſt parts of 
dreſs, and the imitation of them one of the 
fineſt ornaments of architecture. It is the 
ſame caſe with the qualities of the mind. The 
ancient ſtoics were of opinion, that as the world 
was governed by the all-ruling providence of 
a wiſe, powerful, and good God, every ſingle 
event ought to be regarded, as making a ne- 


ceſſary part of the plan of the univerſe, and 
E 4 as 
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as tending to promote the general order and 
happineſs of the whole : that the vices and 


follies of mankind, therefore, made as neceſ- 
fary a part of this plan as their wiſdom or their 
virtue; and by that eternal art which educes 
good from ill, were made to tend equally to 
the proſperity and perfection of the great 
ſyſtem of nature. No ſpeculation of this 
kind, however, how deeply ſoever it might 
be roo in the mind, could diminiſh our 
natural abhorrence for vice, whoſe immediate 
effects are ſo deſtructive, and whoſe remote 
ones are too diſtant to be traced by the ima- 
gination. 

It is the ſame caſe with thoſe 1 we 


have been juſt now conſidering. Their im- 
mediate effects are ſo diſagreeable, that even 


when they are moſt juſtly provoked, there is 
ſtill ſomething about them which diſguſts us. 
Theſe, therefore, are the only paſſions of 
which the expreſſions, as I formerly obferved, 


do not diſpoſe and prepare us to ſympathize 


with them, before we are informed of the 
cauſe which excites them, The plaintive 
voice of miſery, when heard at a diſtance, 
will not allow us to be indifferent about the 
perſon from whom it comes, As ſoon as it 
ſtrikes our ear, it intereſts us in his fortune, 
and, if continued, forces us almoſt involunta- 
rily to fly to his aſſiſtance. The ſight of a ſmil- 


ing countenance, in the ſame manner, ele- 


vates even the penſive into that gay and airy 
mood, which diſpoſes him to ſympathize 
with, and ſhare the joy Which it expreſſes . 
Kept an 
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and he feels his heart, which with thought 
and care was before that ſhrunk and depreſ- 
fed, inſtantly expanded and elated. But it is 
quite otherwiſe with the expreſſions of hatred 
and reſentment. The hoarſe, boiſterous, and 
diſcordant voice of anger, when heard at a 
diſtance, inſpires us either with fear or aver- 
fion. We do not fly towards it, as to one 
who cries out with pain and agony. Women, 
and men of weak nerves, tremble and are over- 
come with fear, though ſenſible that them- 
ſelves are not the objects of the anger. They 


= conceive fear, however, by putting them- 


ſelves in the ſituation of the perſon who is ſo. 
Even thoſe of ſtouter hearts are diſturbed ; 
not indeed enough to make them afraid, but 
enough to make them angry ; for anger is the 
paſſion which they would feel in the ſitua- 
tion. of the other perſon. It is the ſame caſe 
with hatred, Mere expreſſions of ſpite in- 
ſpire it againſt no body, but the man who 
uſes them, Both theſe paſſions are by nature 
the objects of our averſion. Their diſagreeable 
and boiſterous appearance never excites, never 
prepares, and often diſturbs our ſympathy. 
Grief does not more powerfully. engage and 
attract us to the perſon in whom we obſerve 
it, than theſe, while we are ignorant of their 
cauſe, diſguſt and detach us from him. It 
was, it ſeems, the intention of Nature, that 
thoſe rougher and more unamiable emotions, 
which drive men from one another, ſhould 
be leſs eaſily and more rarely communicated. 

| 5 When 
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When muſic imitates the modulations of 
grief or joy, it either actually inſpires us with 
thoſe paſſions, or at leaſt puts us in the mood 
which diſpoſes us to conceive them. But 
when it imitates the notes of anger, it in- 
ſpires us with fear. Joy, grief, love, admi- 
ration, devotion, are all of them paſſions 
which are naturally muſical. Their natural 
tones are all ſoft, clear, and melodious; and 
they naturally expreſs themſelves in periods 
which are diſtinguiſhed by regular pauſes, 
and which upon that account are eaſily adapt- 
ed to the regular returns of the correſpondent 
airs of a tune. The voice of anger, on the 
contrary, and of all the paſſions which are akin 
to it, is harſh and diſcordant. Its periods too 
are all irregular, ſometimes very long, and 
ſometimes very ſhort, and diſtinguiſhed by no 
regular pauſes. It is with difhculty, therefore, 
that muſic can imitate any of thoſe paſſions; 
and the muſic which does imitate them is not 
the moſt agreeable. A whole entertainment, 
may conſiſt, without any impropriety, of the 
imitation of the ſocial and agreeable paſſions. 
It would be a ſtrange entertainment which 
conſiſted altogether of the imitations of hatred 
and reſentment. 

If thoſe paſſions are diſagreeable to the ſpec- 
tator, they are not leſs ſo to the perſon. wha 
feels them. Hatred and anger are the greateſt 
poiſon to the happineſs of a good mind. There 
is, in the very feeling of thoſe paſſions, ſome- 
thing harſh, jarring, and convulſive, ſome- 

thing 
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thing that tears and diſtracts the breaſt, and 
is altogether deſtructive of that compoſure and 
tranquillity of mind which is ſo neceſſary to 
happineſs, and which is beſt promoted by 
the contrary paſſions of gratitude and love. 
It is not the value of what they loſe by the 
perfidy and ingratitude of thoſe they live with, 
which the generous and humane are moſt apt 
to regret. Whatever they may have loſt, 
they can generally be very happy without it. 
What moſt diſturbs them is the idea of per- 
fidy and ingratitude exerciſed towards them- 
ſelves; and the diſcordant and diſagreeable paſ- 
ſions which this excites, conſtitute, in their 
own opinion, the chief part of the injury 
which they ſuffer. 

How many things are requiſite to render 


the gratification of reſentment compleatly 


agreeable, and to make the ſpectator tho- 
roughly ſympathize with our revenge? The 
provocation muſt firſt of all be ſuch that we 
ſhould become contemptible, and be expoſed 
to perpetual inſults, if we did not, in ſome 
meaſure, reſent it. Smaller offences are al- 
ways better neglected; nor is there any thing 
more deſpicable than that froward and cap- 
tious humour which takes fire upon every 
ſlight occaſion of quarrel, We ſhould reſent 
more from a ſenſe of the propriety of reſent- 
ment, from a ſenſe that mankind expect and 
require it of us, than becauſe we feel in our- 
ſelves the furies of that diſagreeable paſſion. 
There is no paſſion, of which the human 
mind js capable, concerning whoſe juſtneſs 
we 
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we ought to be ſo doubtful, concerning whoſe 
indulgence we ought ſo carefully to conſult 
our natural ſenſe of propriety, or ſo diligently 
to conſider what will be the ſentiments of the 
cool and impartial ſpectator. Magnanimity, 
or a regard to maintain our own rank and dig- 
nity in ſociety, is the only motive which can 
ennoble the expreſſions of this diſagreeable 
paſſion. This motive mult characterize our 
whole ſtyle and deportment. Theſe muſt be 
plain, open, and direct; determined without 
politiveneſs, and clevated without inſolence; 
not only free from petulance and low ſcur- 
rility, but generous, candid, and full of all 
proper regards, even for the perſon who has 
offended us. It muſt appear, in ſhort, from 
our whole manner, without our labouring 
affectedly to expreſs it, that paſſion has not 
extinguiſhed our humanity; and that if we 

yield to the dictates of revenge, it is with re- 
— from neceſſity, and in conſequence 
of great and repeated provocations. When 
reſentment is guarded and qualified in this 
manner, it may be admitted to be even ge 
nerous and noble. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the fecial paſſions, 


$ it is a divided ſympathy which renders 

the whole ſet of paſſions juſt now men- 

tioned, upon moſt occaſions, ſo ys” 
an 
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and diſagreeable; ſo there is another ſet op- 
poſite to theſe, which a redoubled ſympathy 
renders almoſt always peculiarly agreeable 
and becoming. Generoſity, humanity, kind- 
neſs, compaſſion, mutual friendſhip- and eſ- 
teem, all the ſocial and benevolent affections, 
when expreſſed in the countenance or be- 
haviour, even towards thofe who are peculi- 
arty connected with ourſelves, pleaſe the in- 
different ſpectator upon almoſt every occaſion. 
His ſympathy with the perſon who feels thoſe 
paſſions, exactly coincides with his concern 
for the perſon who is the object of them. The 
intereſt, which, as a man, he is obliged to 
take in the happineſs of this laft, enlivens 
his fellow-feeling with the fentiments of the 
other, whoſe emotions are employed about 
the ſame object. We have always, therefore, 
the ſtrongeſt diſpoſition to ſympathize with 
the benevolent affections. They appear in 
every reſpect agreeable to us. We enter into 
the ſatisfaction both of the perſon vcho feels 
them, and of the perſon who is the object of 
them. For as to be the object of hatred and 
indignation gives more pain than all the evil 
Which a brave man can fear from his ene- 
mies; ſo there is a ſatisfaction in the eonſci- 
ouſneſs of being beloved, which, to a perſon 
of delicacy and ſenſibility, is of more i 
ance to happineſs than all the advantage which 
he can expect to derive from it. What cha- 
racter is ſo deteſtable as that of one who takes 
pleaſure to ſow diſſenſion among friends, atid 
to turn their moſt tender love into mortal 
hatred ? 


: 
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hatred? Vet wherein does the atrocity of 
this ſo much abhorred injury conſiſt? Is it in 
depriving them of the frivolous good offices, 
which, had their friendſhip continued, they 
might have expected from one another? It is 
in depriving them of that friendſhip itſelf, in 
robbing them of each others affections, from 
which both. derived ſo much ſatisfaction; it 
is in diſturbing the harmony of their hearts, 
and putting an end to that happy commerce 
which had before ſubſiſted between them. 
Theſe affections, that harmony, this com- 
merce, are felt, not only by the tender and 


the delicate, but by the rudeſt vulgar of man- 


kind, to be of more importance to happineſs 
chan all the little ſervices which could be ex- 
pected to flow from them. 7 
The ſentiment of love is, in itſelf, agrees 
able to the perſon who feels it. It ſooths and 
compoſes the breaſt, ſeems to favour the vital 
motions, and to promote the healthful ſtate 


of the human conſtitution ; and it is rendered 


ſtill more delightful by the conſciouſneſs of 
the gratitude and ſatisfaction which it . muſt 
excite in him who is the object of it. Their 
mutual regard renders them happy in one 
another, and ſympathy, with this mutual re- 
gard, makes them agreeable to every other 
perſon. With what pleaſure do we look 
upon a family, through the whole of which 
reign mutual love and eſteem, where the pa- 
rents and children are companions for one ano- 
ther, without any other difference than what 
is made 1 reſpectful affection on the one _ 

an 
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and kind indulgence on the other; where 
freedom and fondneſs, mutual raillery, and 
mutual kindneſs, ſhow that no oppoſition 
of intereſt divides the brothers, nor any rival- 
ſhip of favour ſets the ſiſters at variance, and 
where every thing preſents us with the idea 
of peace, chearfulneſs, harmony, and con- 
tentment ? On the contrary, how uneaſy are 
we made when we go into a houſe. in which 
jarring' contention ſets one half of thoſe who 
= dwell in it againſt the other; where amidſt 
affected ſmoothneſs and complaiſance, ſuſpi- 
W cious looks and ſudden ſtarts of paſſion betray 
the mutual jealouſies which burn within them, 
and which are every moment ready- to burſt 
out through all the reſtraints which the pre- 
ſence of the company impoſes ? | 

Thoſe amiable paſſions, even when they 


care acknowledged to be exceſſive, are never 


regarded with averſion. There is ſomethin 

agreeable even in the weakneſs of friendſhip 
and humanity. The too tender mother, the 
too indulgent father, the too generous and af- 
fectionate friend, may ſometimes, perhaps, 
on account of the ſoftneſs of their natures, 
be looked upon with a ſpecies of pity, in 
which, however, there is a mixture of love, 
but can never be regarded with hatred and 
averſion, nor even with contempt, unleſs by 
the moſt brutal and worthleſs of mankind. 
It is always with concern, with ſympathy and 
kindneſs, that we blame them for the extra- 
vagance of their attachment. There is a 
helpleſſneſs in the character of extreme hu- 


manity 
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manity which more than any thing intefeſt 
our pity. There, is nothing in itfelf which 
renders it either ungraceful or diſagreeable. 
We only regret that it is unfit for the world, 
becauſe the world is unworthy of it, and be- 
cauſe it muſt expoſe the perſon who is en- 
dowed with it as a prey to the perfidy and 
ingratitude of inſinuating falſehood, and to 
thouſand pains and uneaſineſſes, which, of all 
men, he the leaſt deſerves to feel, and which 
generally too he is, of all men, the leaſt ca- 
pable of ſupporting. It is quite otherwiſe 
with hatred and reſentment. Too violent a 


propenſity to thoſe deteſtable paſſions, ren- 
ders a perſon the object of univerſal dread 
and abherrence, who, like a wild beaſt, 
ought, we think, to be hunted out of all civil 
oy 


Of the Selfiſh paſſions. 


„ ESIDES thoſe two oppoſite ſets of 
paſſions, the ſocial and unſocial, there 
15 another which holds a ſort of middle place 
between them; is never either ſo graceful as 
is ſometimes the one ſet, nor is ever ſo odious 
as is ſometimes the other. Grief and Joy, 
hen conceived upon account of our own 
private good or bad fortune, conſtitute this 
third ſet of paſhons. Even when exceſſive, 
Wr are never ſo diſagreeable as exceſſive re- 
ſentment, 
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ſentiment, becauſe no oppoſite ſympathy can 
ever intereſt us againſt them: and when moſt 
ſuitable to their objects they are never ſo 
agreeable as impartial humanity and Juſt be- 
nevolence; becauſe no double ſympathy can 
ever intereſt” us for them. There is, how- 
ever, this difference between grief and joy, 
that we are generally moſt diſpoſed to ſym- 
pathize with ſmall joys and great ſorrows. 
The man, who, by ſome ſudden revolution of 
W fortune, is lifted up all at once into a condition 
of life greatly above what he had formerly 
lived in, may be aſſured that the congratula- 
tions of his beſt friends are not all of them 
perfectly ſincere. An upſtart, though of the 
greateſt merit, is generally diſagreeable, and 
Ja ſentiment of envy commonly prevents us 
from heartily ſympathizing with his joy. If 
he has any judgment he is ſenſible of this, 
and inſtead of appearing to be elated with 
his good fortune, he endeavours as much as 
he can, to ſmother his joy, and keep down 
that elevation of mind with which his new 
circumſtances naturally inſpire him. He af- 
fects the ſame plainneſs of dreſs, and the ſame 
modeſty of behaviour, which became him 
in his former ftation. He redoubles his at- 
tention to his old friends, and endeavours 
more than ever to be humble, aſſiduous, and 
| complaiſant. And this is the behaviour which 
in his ſituation we moſt approve. of; becauſe 
we expect, it ſeems, that he ſhould have more 
{ympathy with our envy and averſion to his 
happineſs, than we have with his happineſs. 
F It 
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thize with thoſe ſmaller joys which flow from 
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It is ſeldom that with all this he ſucceeds. 


| We ſuſpect the ſincerity of his humility, and 


he grows weary of this conſtraint. In a little 
time, therefore, he generally leaves all his 
old friends behind him, ſome of the meaneſt 
of them excepted, Who may, perhaps, con- 
deſcend to become bis dependents : nor does 
he always acquire any new ones; the pride of 
his new connections is as much affronted at 
finding him their equal, as that of his old 
ones had been by his becoming their ſuperior ; 
and it requires the moſt obſtinate and perſever- 
ing modeſty to atone for this mortification 


to either. He generally grows weary too 


ſoon, and is provoked, by the ſullen and ſuſpi- 
cious pride of the one, and by the ſaucy con- 


tempt of the other, to treat the firſt with 


neglect, and the fecond with petulance, till 
at laſt he grows habitually inſolent, and for- 
feits the eſteem of all. If the chief part of 
human happineſs ariſes from the conſciouſneſs 
of being beloved, as I believe it does, thoſe 
ſudden- changes of fortune ſeldom contribute 
much to happineſs. He is happieſt who ad- 
vances more gradually to greatneſs, whom 
the public deſtines to every ſtep of his prefer- 
ment long before he arrives at it, in whom, 
upon that account, when it comes, it can 
excite no extravagant joy, and with regard to 
whom it cannot reaſonably ereate either any 
jealouſy in thoſe he overtakes, or any envy in 
thoſe he leaves behind. 

Mankind, however, more readily ſympa- 


leſs 
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less important cauſes. It is decent to be 

humble amidſt great proſperity ; but we can 
ſcarce expreſs too much fatisfaQion in all the 
little occurrences of common life, in the 
company with which we ſpent the evening 
laſt night, in the entertainment that was ſet 
before us, in what was ſaid and what was 
done, in all the little incidents of the preſent 
converſation, and in all thoſe frivolous nothings 
which fill up the void of human life. No- 
ming is more graceful than habitual chear- 
= fulneſs, which is always founded upon a pe- 
WS culiar reliſh for all the little pleaſures which 
common occurrences afford. We readily 
ſympathize with it : it inſpires us with the 
ſame joy, and makes every trifle turn up to us in 
the ſame agreeable aſpect in which it preſents 
itſelf to the perſon endowed with this happy 
diſpoſition, Hence it is that youth, the ſea- 
ſon of gaiety, ſo eaſily engages our affections. 
That propenſity to joy which ſeems even to 
animate the bloom, and to ſparkle from the 
eyes of youth and beauty, though in a perſon 
of the ſame ſex, exalts, even the aged, to a 
more joyous mood than ordinary. They for- 
get, for a time, their infirmities, and aban- 
don themſelves to thoſe agreeable ideas and 
emotions to which they have long been ſtran- 
gers, but which, when the preſence of ſo 
much happineſs recalls them to their breaſt, 
take their place there, like old acquaintance, 
from whom they are ſorry to have ever been 
parted, and whom they embrace more heartily 
upon account of this long ſeparation. , 
F 2 t 
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It is quite otherwiſe with grief. Small vex- 
ations excite no ſympathy, but deep affliction 


calls forth the greateſt. The man who is 


made unealy by every little diſagreeable in- 
cident, who is hurt if either the cook or the 
butler have failed in the leaſt article of their 
duty, who feels every defect in the higheſt 
ceremonial of politeneſs, whether it be Mo 
to himſelf or to any other perfon, who takes 
it amiſs that his intimate friend did not bid 
him good-morrow when they met in the fore- 
noon, and that his brother hummed a tune 
all the time he himſelf was telling a ſtory; 
who 1s put out of humour by the badneſs of 
the weather when in the country, by, the 
badneſs of the roads when upon a journey, 
and by the want of company, and dullneſs of 
all public diverſions when in town; ſuch a 
perſon, I ſay, though he ſhould have {ome 
reaſon, will teldom meet with much ſympathy; 
Joy is a pleaſant emotion, and we gladly aban- 
don ourſelves to it upon the ſlighteſt occaſion; 
We readily, therefore, ſympathize with it in 
others, whenever we are not prejudiced by 
envy. But grief is painful, and the mind, 
even when it is our own misfortune, natu- 
rally reſiſts and recoils from it. We would 
endeavour either not to conceive it at all, or 
to ſhake it off as ſoon as we have conceived it. 
Our averſion to grief will not, indeed, always 
hinder us from conceiving it in our own caſe 
upon very trifling occaſions, but it conſtantly 
prevents us from ſympathizing with it in others 
when excited by the like frivolous cauſes: for 
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our ſympathetic paſſions are always leſs irre- 


hiſtible than our original ones. There is, 


beſides, a malice in mankind, which not only 
prevents all ſympathy with little uneaſineſſes, 


but renders them in ſome meaſure diverting. 


Hence the delight which we all take in rail- 
lery, and in the ſmall vexation hich- we 
obſerve in our companion, when he is puſhed, 
and urged, and teaſed upon all ſides. Men 
of the moſt ordinary good- breeding diſſemble 
the pain which any little incident may give 
them; and thoſe who are more thoroughly 
formed to ſociety, turn, of their own accord, 
all ſuch incidents into raillery, as they know 
their companions will do for them. The ha- 
bit which a man, who lives in the world, has 
acquired, of conſidering how every thing that 
concerns himſelf will appear to others, makes 
thoſe frivolous calamities turn up in the ſame 
ridiculous light to him, in which he knows 
they will certainly be conſidered by them. 
Our ſympathy, on the contrary, with deep 
diſtreſs, is very ſtrong and very ſincere. It is 
unneceſſary to give an inſtance, We weep 
even at the feigned repreſentation of a tragedy. 
If you labour, therefore, under any ſignal 
calamity, if by ſome extraordinary misfortune 
you are fallen into poverty, into diſeaſes, into 
dilgrace and diſappointment; even though 
your own fault may have been, in part, the 
occaſion, yet you may generally depend upon 
the ſincereſt ſympathy of all your friends, 
and, as far as intereſt and honour will permit, 
A upon 


— 


70 Of PROPRIETY, Part J. 
upon their kindeſt aſſiſtance too. But if your 
misfortune is not of this dreadful kind, if 
you have only been a little baulked in your 
ambition, if you have only been jilted by 
your miſtreſs, or are only hen-pecked by your 


wife, lay your account with the raillery of all 
: your acquaintance, | 
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Seca. 3. Of PROPRIETY, 71 


SRC 10 Mt 


Of the effects of proſperity and adverſity upon 
the judgment of mankind with regard to 
the propriety of action; and why it is more 
eaſy to obtain their approbation in the one 
ſtate than in the other. 


CHATS 


as though our ſympathy with forrow is gene- 
_ rally a more lively ſenſation than our ſympa- 
thy with joy, it commonly falls much more 
ſhort of the violence of what is naturally felt 
by the perſon principally concerned. | 


UR ſympathy with ſorrow, though 
not more real, has been more taken 
notice of than our ſympathy with joy. The 
word ſympathy, in its moſt proper and pri- 
mitive ſignification, denotes our fellow-feel- 
ing with the ſufferings, not that with the en- 
joyments, of others. A late ingenious and 
ſubtile philoſopher thought it neceſſary to 
prove, by arguments, that we had a real ſym- 
pathy with joy, and that congratulation was a 
principle of human nature. Nobody, I be- 


lieve, ever thought it neceſſary to prove that 
compaſſion was ſuch. 


F 4 Firſt 


. Of PROPRIETY. Part l. 
Firſt of all, our ſympathy with ſorrow is, 
in ſome ſenſe, more univerſal than that with 
joy. Though ſorrow is exceſſive, we may 
{till have ſome fellow-fecling with it. What 
we feel does not, indeed, in this caſe, amount 
to that compleat ſympathy, to. that perfect 
harmony and correſpondence of ſentiments 
which conſtitutes. approbation. We do not 
weep, and exclaim, and lament, with the 
ſufferer. We are ſenſible, on the contrary, 
of his weakneſs and of the extravagance of his 
paſſion, and yet often feel a very ſenſible 
concern upon his account. But if we do not 
entirely enter into, and go along with, the 
joy of another, we have no ſort of regard or 
fellow-feeling for it. The man who ſkips 
and dances: about with that intemperate and 
ſenſeleſs joy which we cannot accompany him 
in, is the object of our contempt and indignation, 
Pain beſides, whether of mind or body, is 
a more pungent ſenſation than pleaſure, and 
our ſympathy with pain, though it falls 
greatly ſhort of what is naturally felt by the 
ſufferer, is generally a more lively dhe dif- 
tin& perception than our ſympathy with plea- 
ſure, though this laſt often approaches more 
nearly, as 1 ſhall ſhow immediately, to the 
aatural yivacity of the original paſſion. 
Over and above all this, we often ſtruggle 
to keep down our ſympathy with the ſorrow 
of others. Whenever we are not under the 
obſervation of the ſufferer, we endeavour, for 
our own ſake, to ſuppreſs it as much 28 we 
can, and we are not always ſucceſsful. The 
oppoſition 
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Sect. 32 Of PROPRIETY. 73 
oppoſition which we make to it, and the re- 
luctance with which we yield to it, neceſſa- 
rily oblige us to take more particular notice 
of it. But we never have occaſion to make 
this oppoſition to our ſympathy with joy. 
If there is any envy in the caſe, we never feel 
the leaſt propenſity towards it; and if there 
is none, we give way to it without any re- 
luctance. On the contrary, as we are always 
aſhamed of our. own envy, we often pretend, 
and ſometimes really wiſh to ſympathize with 


the joy of others, when by that diſagreeable 
| ſentiment wearediſqualified from doing ſo. We 


are glad, we ſay, on account of our neigh- 
bour's good fortune, when in our hearts, per- 
haps, we are really ſorry. We often feel a 
ſympathy with ſorrow when we would wiſh 
to be rid of it; and we often miſs that with 


| joy when we would be glad to have it. - The 


obvious obſervation, therefore, which it na- 
turally falls in our way to make, 1s, that our 
propenſity to ſympathize with ſorrow muſt be 
very ſtrong, and our inclination to ſympathize 
with joy very weak. | 

Notwithſtanding this prejudice, however, 
1 will venture to affirm, that, when there -is 
no envy in the caſe, our propenſity to ſym- 
pathize with joy is much ſtronger than our 
propenſity to ſympathize. with ſorrow ; and 
that our fellow-feeling for the agreeable emo- 
tion approaches much more nearly to the vi- 
vacity of what is naturally felt by the perſons 
principally concerned, than that which we 
coucerve for the painful one. 


We 


74 Of PROPRIETY. part I. 


We have ſome indulgence for that exceſſive 
grief which we cannot entirely go along with. 
We know what a prodigious effort is requi- 
ſite before the ſufferer can bring down. his 
emotions to compleat harmony and concord 
with thoſe of the ſpectator. Though he 
fails, therefore, we eaſily pardon hk. But 
we have no ſuch 9 for the intempe- 
rance of joy; becauſe we are not conſcious 


that any ſuch vaſt effort is requiſite to bring 


it down to what we can entirely enter into. 
The man who, under the greateſt calamities, 
can command his ſorrow, ſeems worthy of 
the higheſt admiration; but he who, in the 
fulneſs of proſperity, can in the ſame manner 
maſter his joy, ſeems hardly to deſerve any 
praiſe, We are ſenſible that there is a much 
wider interval in the one caſe than in the 
other, between what is naturally felt by the 
perſon principally concerned, and what the 
ſpectator can entirely go along with. 

What can be added to the happineſs of the 
man who is in health, who is out of debt, 
and has a clear conſcience? To one in this 
ſituation, all acceſſions of fortune may pro- 
perly be ſaid to be ſuperfluous; and if he is 
much elevated upon account of them, it muſt 
be the effect of the moſt frivolous levity. This 
ſituation, however, may very well be called 
the natural and ordinary ſtate of mankind. 
Notwithſtanding the preſent miſery and de- 
pravity of the world, ſo juſtly lamented, this 
really is the ſtate of che greater part of men. 


The 
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WET he greater part of men, therefore, cannot 
nd any great difficulty in elevating them- 
ſelves to all the joy which any acceſſion to 
this ſituation can well excite in their com- 
panion. | 
But though little can be added to this ſtate, 
much may be taken from it. Though be- 
tween this condition and the higheſt pitch of 
human proſperity, the interval is but a trifle ; 
between it and the loweſt depth of miſery 
the diſtance is immenſe and prodigious. Ad- 
verſity, on this account, neceſſarily depreſſes 
the mind of the ſufferer much more below its 
natural Rate than proſperity can elevate him 
above it. The ſpectator, therefore, muſt 
find it much more difficult to ſympathize en- 
tirely, and keep perfect time, with his ſor- 
row, than thoroughly to enter into his joy, 
and muſt depart much further from his own 
natural and ordinary temper of mind in the 
one caſe than in the other. It is on this 
account, that, though our ſympathy with ſor- 
row 1s often a more pungent ſenſation than 
our ſympathy with joy, it always falls much 
more ſhort of the violence of what is naturally 
felt by the perſon principally concerned. 

It 18 agreeable to ſympathize with joy ; and 
wherever envy does not oppoſe it, our heart 
abandons itſelf with ſatisfaction to the 
higheſt tranſports of that delightful ſenti- 
ment. But it is painful to go along with 
grief, and we always enter into it with re- 
5 luQtance. 
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luctance k. When we attend to the repre- 
fentation of a tragedy, we ſtruggle againſt 
that ſympathetic ſorrow which the entertain- 
ment inſpires as long as we can, and we give 
way to it at laſt only when we can no longer 
avoid it: we even then endeavour to cover 
our concern from the company. If we ſhed 
any tears, we carefully conceal them, and 
are afraid leſt the ſpectators, not entering into 
this exceſſive tenderneſs, ſhould regard it as 
effeminacy and weakneſs, The wretch whoſe 
misfortunes call upon our compaſſion feels 
with what reluctance we are likely to enter 
into his ſorrow, and therefore propoſes his 
grief to us with fear and heſitation : he even 
{mothers the half of it, and is aſhamed, upon 
account of this hard-heartedneſs of mankind, 
to give vent to the fulneſs of his affliction, 


* It has been objected to me, that as I found the fonts 
ment of approbation, which is always agreeable, upon 
ſympathy, it is inconſiſtent with my ſyſtem to admit any 
diſagreeable ſympathy, I anſwer, that in the ſentiment of 
approbation there are two things to be taken notice of; 
firſt, the fympathetic paſſion of the ſpectator; and, ſe- 
condly, the emotion which ariſes from his obſerving the 
perfect coincidence between this ſympathetic paſſion in 
himſelf, and the original paſſion in the perſon principally 
concerned, This laſt emotion, in which the ſentiment 
of approbation properly conſiſts, is always agreeable and 
delizhtiul, the other may either be agreeable or diſa- 
grecable, according to the nature of the original paſſion, 
whoſe features it muſt always, in ſome meaſure, retain. 
Two ſounds, I ſuppoſe, may, each of them, taken ſingly, 
be auſtere, and yer, if they are perfect concords, the 


perception of their harmony and coincidence may be 
agreeable. 
It 
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It is otherwiſe with the man who riots in 
joy and ſucceſs. Wherever envy does not 
intereſt us againſt him, he expects our com- 
pleateſt ſympathy. He does not fear, there- 
fore, to announce himſelf with ſhouts of exult- 
ation, in full confidence that we are heartily 
diſpoſed to go along with him. 
Why ſhould we be more aſhamed to weep 
than to laugh before company? We may of- 
ten have as real occaſion to do the one as to 
do the other: but we always feel that the 
ſpectators are more likely to go along with 
us in the agreeable, than in the painful emo- 
tion. It is always miſerable to complain, 
even when we are oppreſſed by the moſt 
dreadful calamities. But the triumph of vic- 


tory is not always ungraceful. Prudence, in- 
deed, would often adviſe us to bear our pro- 


ſperity with more moderation; becauſe pru- 
dence would teach us to avoid that envy which 
this very triumph is, more than any thing, 
apt to excite, 13 

How hearty are the acclamations of the 
mob, who never bear any envy to their ſu- 
periors, at a triumph or a public entry? And 
how ſedate and moderate is commonly their 
grief at an execution ? Our ſorrow at a fune- 
ral generally amounts to no more than an af- 
tected gravity ; but our mirth at a chriſten- 
ing or a marriage, is always from the heart, 
and without any affectation. Upon theſe, 
and all ſuch joyous occaſions, our ſatisfaction, 
though not ſo durable, is often as lively as 
that of the perſons principally concerned. 
5 Whenever 
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friends, which, however, to the diſgrace of 


with our friends in their afflitions, how little 
do wefeel, in compariſon of what they feel! 
We ſit down by them, we look at them, and 


their paſſion is natural, and no greater than 


ever, when it is raiſed, is always the ſlighteſt 
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Whenever we cordially congratulate our 


human nature, we do but ſeldom, their joy 
literally becomes our joy: we are, for the 
moment, as happy as they are: our heart 
ſwells and overflows with real pleaſure : joy 
and complacency ſparkle from our eyes, and 
animate every feature of our Aran N and 
every geſture of our body. | 

But, on the contrary, when we condole 


while they relate to us the circumftances of 
their misfortune, we liſten to them with 
gravity and attention. But while their nar- 
ration is every moment interrupted by thoſe 
natural burſts of paſſion which often ſeem 
almoſt to choak them in the midſt of it; how 
far are the languid emotions of our hearts 
from keeping time to the tranſports of theirs! 
We may be ſenſible, at the ſame time, that 


what we ourſelves might feel upon the like 
occaſion. We may even inwardly reproach 
ourſelves with our own want of ſenſibility, 
and perhaps, on that account, work ourſelves 
up into an artificial ſympathy, which, how- 


and moſt tranſitory imaginable ; ; and gene- 
rally, as ſoon as we have left the room, va- 
niſhes, and is gone for ever. Nature, it ſeems, 
when ſhe loaded us with our own ſorrows, 
thought that they were enough, and A 
i 
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did not command us to take any further ſhare 
in thoſe of others, than what was neceſſary to 
prompt us to relieve them. Sen 
It is on account of this dull ſenſibility to 
the afflictions of others, that magnanimity 
amidſt great diſtreſs appears always ſo divinely 
graceful. His behaviour is genteel and agree- 
able who can maintain his chearfulneſs amidft 
a number of frivolous diſaſters. But he ap- 
pears to be more than mortal who can ſup- 
port in the ſame manner the moſt dreadful 
calamities. We feel what an immenſe effort 
is requiſite to ſilence thoſe violent emotions 
which naturally agitate and diſtract thoſe 
in his ſituation. We are amazed to find that 
he can command himſelf ſo entirely. His 
firmneſs, at the ſame time, perfectly 'coin- 
cides with our inſenſibility. He makes no 
demand upon us for that more exquiſite de- 
gree of ſenſibility which we find, and which 
we are mortified to find, that we do not poſ- 
ſeſs. There is the moſt perfect correſpond- 
ence between his ſentiments and ours, and 
on that account the moſt perfect propriety in 
his behaviour. It is a propriety too, which, 
from our experience of the uſual weakneſs. of 
human nature, we could not reaſonably have 
expected he ſhould be able to maintain. We 
wonder with ſurpriſe and aſtoniſhment at that 
ſtrength of mind which is capable of ſo no- 
ble and generous an effort. The ſentiment 
of compleat ſympathy and approbation, mix- 
ed and animated with wonder and ſurpriſe, 
conſtitutes what is properly called admiration, 

as 
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as has already been more than once taken 
notice of. Cato, ſurrounded on all ſides by 
his enemies, unable to reſiſt them, diſdain- 
ing to ſubmit to them, and reduced, by the 
proud maxims of that age, to the neceſſity 
of deſtroying himſelf; yet never ſhrinking 
from his misfortunes, never ſupplicating with 
the lamentable voice of wretchedneſs, . thoſe 
miſerable ſympathetic tears which we are al- 
ways fo unwilling to give; but on the con- 
trary, arming himſelf with manly fortitude, 
and the moment before he executes his fatal 
reſolution, giving, with his uſual tranquillity, 
all neceſſary orders for the ſafety of his friends; 
appears to Seneca, that great preacher of in- 
ſenſibility, a ſpectacle which even the gods 
themſelves might behold with 8 and 
admiration. 

Whenever we meet, in common life, with 
any examples of ſuch heroic magnanimity, we 
are always extremely affected. We are more 
apt to weep and ſhed tears for ſuch as, in this 
manner, ſeem to feel nothing for themſelves, 
than for thoſe who give way to all the weak- 
neſs of ſorrow: and in this particular caſe, 
the ſympathetic grief of the ſpectator appears 
to go beyond the original paſſion in the per- 
ſon principally concerned. The friends of 
Socrates all wept when he drank the laſt po- 
tion, while he himſelf expreſſed the gayeſt 
and moſt chearful tranquillity. Upon all 
fuch occaſions the ſpectator makes no effort, 
and has no occaſion to make any, in order to 
conquer his ſympathetic ſorrow. He is -— 
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der no fear that it will tranſport him to any 
thing that is extravagant and improper; he 


is rather pleaſed with the ſenſibility of his 


own heart, and gives way to it with com- 
placence and ſelf-approbation. He gladly 
indulges, therefore, the moſt - melancholy 
views which can naturally occur to him, con- 


cerning the calamity of his friend, for whom, 


perhaps, he never felt ſo exquiſitely before, 
the tender and fearful paſſion of love. But it 
is quite otherwiſe with the perſon principally 
concerned. He is obliged, as much as poſ- 
fible, to turn away his eyes from whatever 
is either naturally terrible or diſagreeable in his 


| ſituation. Too ſerious an attention to thoſe 


circumſtances, he fears, might make ſo vio- 
lent an impreſſion upon him, that he could 
no longer keep within the bounds of mode- 
ration, or render himſelf the object of the 
compleat ſympathy and approbation of the 
ſpectators. He fixes his thoughts, therefore, 
upon thoſe only which are agreeable, the ap- 
plauſe and admiration which he is about to 
deſerve by the heroic magnanimity of his be- 
haviour. To feel that he is capable of ſo 
noble and generous an effort, to feel that in 
this dreadful ſituation he can ſtill act as he 
would deſire to act, animates and tranſports 
him with joy, and enables him to ſupport 
that triumphant gaiety which ſeems to exult 
in the victory he thus gains over his misfor- 
tunes. 

On the contrary, he always appears, in 
ſome meaſure, mean and deſpicable, who is 


G ſunk 
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ſank in forrow and dejeAion upon account of 
any calamity of his own. We cannot bring 
ourſelves to feel for him what he feels for 
himſelf, and what, perhaps, we ſhould feel 
for ourſelves if in his ſituation : we, therefo 
deſpiſe him ; unjuſtly, perhaps, if any ſenti- 
ment could be regarded as unjuſt, to which 
we are by nature irreſiſtibly determined. The 
weakneſs of ſorrow never appears in any re- 
ſpect agreeable, except when it ariſes from 
what we e feel for others more than from what 
we feel for ourfelves. A ſon, upon the death 
of an indulgent and reſpectable father, may 
give way to it without much blame. His 
forrow is chiefly founded upon a ſort of ſym- 
pathy with his departed parent; and we rea- 
dily enter into this humane emotion. But if 
he ſhould indulge the fame weaknefs upon 
account of any misfortune which affected him- 
ſelf only, he would no longer meet with any 
ſuch indulgence. If he ſhould be reduced 
to. beggary and ruin, if he ſhould be expoſed 
to the moſt dreadful dangers, if he ſhould 
even be led out to a public execution, and 
there ſhed 'one ſingle tear upon the ſcaffold; 
he would diſgrace himſelf for ever in the opi- 
nion of all the gallant and generous part of 
mankind. Their compaſſion for him, how- 
ever, would be very ftrong, and very ſincere; 
but as it would ſtill fall ſhort of this exceſſive 
weakneſs, they would have no pardon for tlie 
man who could. thus expoſe himſelf in the 
eyes of the world. His behaviour would af- 
fet them with ſhame rather than with ſor- 

row; 
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row; and the diſhonour which he had thus 
brought upon himſelf, would appear to them 
the moſt lamentable circumſtance in his mis- 
fortune. How did it diſgrace the memory of 
the intrepid Duke of Biron, who had ſo often 
braved death in the field, that he wept upon 
the ſcaffold, when he beheld the ſtate to which 
he was fallen, and remembered the favour and 


the glory from which his own raſhneſs had ſo 
unfortunately thrown him 


CHAP. II. 


= Of the origin of ambition, and of the diftinfion 
| | F ranks. 


T is becauſe mankind are diſpoſed to 
ſympathize more entirely with our joy than 

with our ſorrow, that we make parade of 
our riches, and conceal our poverty. No- 
thing 1s ſo mortifying as to be obliged to ex- 
poſe our diſtreſs to the view of the public, 
and to feel, that though our ſituation is open 
to the eyes of all mankind, no mortal con- 
ceives for us the half of what we ſuffer. Nay, 
it is chiefly from this regard to the ſenti- 
ments of mankind, that we purſue riches 
and avoid poverty. For to what purpoſe is 
all the toil and buſtle of this world? what is 
the end of avarice and ambition, of the pur- 
ſuit of wealth, of power, and preheminence ? 
Is it to ſupply the neceſſities of nature? The 
| G 2 wages 
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wages of the  meaneſt labourer can, ſupply 
them. We ſee that they afford him food op 
cloathing, the comfort of a houſe, and of a 
family. If we examine his œconomy with 
rigor, we ſhould find that he ſpends a great 
part of them upon conveniencies, which may 
be regarded as ſuperfluities, and that, upon 
extraordinary oecaſions, he can give ſomething 
even to vanity and diſtinction. What then is 
the cauſe of our averſion to his ſituation, and 
why ſhould thoſe who have been educated in 
the higher ranks of life, regard it as worlſe 
than death, to be reduced to live, even with- 
out labour, upon the ſame ſimple fare with 
him, to dwell under the ſame lowly roof, 
and to be cloathed in the ſame humble attire? 
Do they imagine that their ſtomach is better, 
or their ſleep ſounder in a palace than in a 
cottage ? The contrary has been ſo often ob- 
ſerved, and, indeed, is ſo very obvious, though 
it had never been obſerved, that there is no 
body ignorant of it. From whence, then, 
ariſes that emulation which runs through all 
the different ranks: of men, and what are the 
advantages which we propoſe by that great 
purpoſe of human life which we call better- 
ing our condition ? 'To be obſerved, to be 
attended to, to be taken notice of wah ſym- 
pathy, complacency, and approbation, are al 
the advantages which we can propoſe to de— 
rive from it. It is the vanity, not the eaſe, 
or the pleaſure, which intereſts us. But va- 
nity is always founded upon the belief of our 
being the object of attention and approba- 
tion. 
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ion, The rich man glories in his riches, 
becauſe he feels that they naturally draw upon 
him the attention of the world, and that man- 
kind are diſpoſed to go along with him in 
all thoſe agreeable emotions with which the 
advantages of his ſituation fo readily inſpire 
um. At the thought of this, his heart ſeems 
to fell and dilate itſelf within him, and he 
is fonder of his wealth, upon this account, - 
han for all the other advantages it procures 
him. The poor man, on the contrary, is 
aſhamed of his poverty. He feels that it 
ither places him out of the fight of mankind, 
or, that, if they take any notice of him, they 
ave, however, ſcarce any fellow- feeling with 
the miſery and diſtreſs which he ſuffers, He 
is mortified upon both accounts; for though 
o be overlooked, and to be diſapproved of, are 
hings entirely different, yet as obſcurity co- 
yers us from the daylizht of honour and ap- 
probation, to feel that we are taken no no- 
tice of neceſſarily damps the moſt agreeable 
hope, and diſappoints the moſt ardent deſire, 
of human nature. The poor man goes out 
and comes in unheeded, and when in the midſt 
of a croud is in the fame obſcurity as if ſhut 
up in his own hovel. Thoſe humble cares 
and painful attentions. which occupy thoſe in 
his ſituation, afford no amuſement to the diſſi- 
pated and the gay. They turn away their 
eyes from him, or if the extremity of his diſ- 
treſs forces them to look at him, it is only to 
ſpurn ſo diſagreeable an object from among 
them, The fortunate and the proud won- 
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der at the inſolence of human wretchedneſs, 
that it ſhould dare to preſent itſelf before 
them, and with the loathſome aſpect of its 
miſery, preſume to diſturb the ſerenity of their 
happineſs. The man of rank and diftinQtion, 
on the contrary, is obſerved by all the world. 
Every body 1s eager to look at him, and to 
conceive, at leaſt by ſympathy, that joy and 
exultation with which his circumſtances na- 
turally inſpire him. His actions are the ob- 
Jets of the public care. Scarce a word, 
ſcarce a geſture, can fall from him that is al- 
together neglected. In a great aſſembly he 
is the perſon upon whom all direct their 
eyes; it is upon him that their paſſions ſeem 
all to wait with expectation, in order to re- 
ceive that movement and direction which he 
ſhall impreſs upon them; and if his behavi- 
our is not altogether abſurd, he has, every 
moment, an opportunity of intereſting man- 
kind, and of rendering himſelf the object of 
the obſervation and fellow-feeling of every 
body about him. It is this, which, notwith- 
ſtanding the reſtraint it impoſes, notwith- 
ſtanding the loſs of liberty with which it is 
attended, renders greatneſs the object of envy, 
and compenſates, in the opinion of mankind, 
all that toil, all that anxiety, all thoſe mortifi- 
cations which muſt be undergone in' the pur- 
ſuit of it; and what is of yet more conſe» 
- quence, all that leiſure, all that eaſe, all that 
careleſs ſecurity, which are forfeited for ever 
by the acquiſition. 


When 
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When we conſider the condition of the 
great, in thoſe deluſive colours in which the 
imagination is apt to paint it, it ſeems to be 
almoſt the abſtract idea of a perfect and hap- 
py ſtate. It is the very ſtate Which, in all 
our waking dreams and idle reveries, we had 
ſketched out to ourſelves as the final object 
of all our deſires. We feel, therefore, a pe- 
culiar ſympathy with the ſatisfaction of thoſe 
who are in it. We favour all their inclina- 
tions, and forward all their wiſhes, What 
pity, we think, that any thing ſhould ſpoil 


| and corrupt ſo agreeable a ſituation! We 


could even wiſh them immortal ; and it ſeems 
hard to us, that death ſhould at laſt put an 
end to ſuch perfect enjoyment. It is cruel, 
we think, in Nature, to compel them from 
their exalted ſtations to that humble, but 
hoſpitable home, which ſhe has provided for 
all her children. Great King, live for ever! 
is the compliment, which, after the manner 
of eaſtern adulation, we ſhould readily make 
chem, if experience did not teach us its ab- 
ſurdity. Every calamity that befals them, 
every injury that is done them, excites in the 
breaſt of the ſpectator ten times more com- 
paſſion and reſentment than he would have 
felt, had the ſame things happened to other 
men. It is the misfortunes of Kings only 
which afford the proper ſubjects for tragedy. 
They reſemble, in this reſpect, the misfor- 
tunes of lovers. Thoſe two ſituations are the 
chief Which intereſt us upon the theatre; be- 
caule, in ſpite of all that reaſon and exper 

" 2 rience 
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rience can tell us to the contrary, the preju- 
dices of the imagination attach to theſe two 
ſtates a happineſs ſuperior to any other. To 
diſturb, or to put an end to ſuch perfect en- 
joyment, ſeems to be the moſt atrocious of 
all injuries. The traitor who conſpires againſt 
the life of his monarch, is thought a greater 
monſter than any other murderer. All the 
innocent blood that was ſhed in the civil wars, 
provoked leſs indignation than the death of 
Charles I. A ſtranger to human nature, who 
ſaw the indifference of men about the miſery 
of their inferiors, and the regret and indig- 
nation which they feel for the misfortunes 
and ſufferings of thoſe above them, would be 
apt to imagine, that pain muſt be more ago- 
nizing, and the convulſions of death more 
terrible to perſons of higher rank, than to thoſe 
of  meaner ſtations. 

Upon this diſpoſition of netic to go 
along with all the paſſions of the rich and the 
powerful, is founded the diſtinction of ranks, 
and the order of ſociety. Our obſequiouſneſs 
to our ſuperiors more frequently ariſes from 
our admiration for the advantages of their 
ſituation, than from any private expectations 
of benefit from their good-will. Their bene- 
fits can extend but to a few; but their for- 
tunes intereſt almoſt every body. We are 
eager to aſſiſt them in compleating a ſyſtem 
of happineſs that approaches ſo near to per- 
fection; and we deſire to ſerve them for their 
own ſake, without any other recompence but 
the a or the honour of obliging them. 

Neither 
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Neither is our deference to their inclinations 


founded chiefly, or altogether, upon a regard 
| to the utility of ſuch ſubmiſſion, and to the 


order of ſociety, which is beſt ſupported by 
it. Even when the order of ſociety ſeems to 
require that we ſhould oppoſe them, we can 
hardly bring ourſelves to do it. That kings 

are the ſervants of the people, to be obeyed, 


| reſiſted, depoſed, or puniſhed, as the public 


conveniency may require, is the doctrine of 
reaſon and philoſophy ; but it is not the 
doctrine of Nature. Nature would teach us 
to ſubmit to them, for their own ſake, to 
tremble and bow down before their exalted 
ſtation, to regard their ſmile as a reward ſuf- 
ficient to compenſate any ſervices, and to dread 
their diſpleaſure, though no other evil was 
to follow from it, as the ſevereſt of all morti- 
fications. To treat them in any reſpect as 
men, to reaſon and diſpute with them upon 
ordinary occaſions, requires ſuch reſolution, 
that there- are few men whole magnanimity 
can ſupport them in it, unleſs they are like- 
wile aſſiſted by familiarity and acquaintance. 
The ſtrongeſt motives, the moſt furious paſ— 
lions, fear, hatred, and reſentment, are ſcarce 
ſufficient to balance this natural diſpoſition 
to reſpect them; and their conduct muſt, 
either juſtly or unjuſtly, have excited the 
higheſt degree of all thoſe paſſions, before 
the bulk of the people can be brought to op- 
pole them with violence, or to deſire to ſee 
them either puniſhed or depoſed, Even when 
the people have been brought this length, 


they 


+ 
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they are apt to relent every moment, and eaſily 
relapſe into their habitual ſtate of deference 
to thoſe whom they have been accuftomed to 
look upon as their natural ſuperiors. They 
cannot ſtand the mortification of their mo- 
narch. Compaſſion ſoon takes. the place of 
reſentment, they forget all paſt provocations, 
their old principles of loyalty revive, and they 
run to re-eſtabliſh the ruined authority of 
their old maſters, with the ſame violence with 
which they had oppoſed it. The death of 
Charles I. brought about the Reftoration of 
the royal family, Compaſſion for James II. 
when he was ſeized by the populace in mak- 
ing his eſcape on ſhip-board, had almoſt pre- 
vented the Revolution, and made it go on 
more heavily than before. W 
Do the great ſeem inſenſible of the eaſy 
price at which they may acquire the public 
admiration ; or do they ſeem to imagine that 
to them, as to other men, it muſt be the pur- 
chaſe either of ſweat or of blood? By what 
important accompliſhments is the young no- 
bleman inſtructed to ſupport the dignity of 
his rank, and to render himſelf worthy of 
that ſuperiority over his fellow-citizens, to 
which the virtue of his anceſtors had raiſed 
them ? Is it by knowledge, by induſtry, by 
patience, by ſeif-denial, or by virtue of any 
kind? As all his words, as all his motions 
are attended to, he learns an habitual regard 
to every circumſtance of ordinary behaviour, 
and ſtudies to perform all thoſe ſmall duties 
with the moſt exact propriety. As he is 
conſcious 
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conſcious how much he is obſerved, and haw 
much mankind are diſpoſed to favour all his 
inclinations, he acts, upon the moſt indif- 
fexent occaſions, with that freedom and ele- 
vation which the thought of this naturally in- 
ſpires. His air, his manner, his deportment, 
all mark that elegant and graceful ſenſe of his 
own ſuperiority, which thoſe who are born 
to inferior ſtations can hardly ever arrive at: 
theſe are the arts by which he propoſes to 
make mankind more eaſily ſubmit to. his au- 
thority, and to govern their inclinations ac- 
cording to his own pleaſure : and in this he 
is ſeldom diſappointed. Theſe arts, ſup- 
ported by rank and preheminence, are, upon 
ordinary occaſions, ſufhcient to govern. the 
world. Lewis XIV. during the greater part 
of his reign, was regarded, not only in France, 
but over all Europe, as the moſt perfect mo- 
del of a great prince. But what were the 
talents and virtues by which he acquired this 
great reputation? Was it by the ſcrupulous 
and inflexible juſtice of all his undertakings, 
by the immenſe dangers and difficulties with 
which they were attended, or by the unwea- 
ried and unrelenting application with which 
he purſued them? Was it by his extenſive 
knowledge, by his exquilite judgment, or by 
his heroic valour ? It was by none of theſe 
qualities. But he was, firſt of all, the moſt 
powerful prince in Europe, and conſequently 
held the higheſt rank among kings ; and then, 
ſays his hiſtorian, © he ſurpaſſed all his cour- 
„tiers in the gracefulneſs of his ſhape, and 

2 1 
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10 


the majeſtic beauty of his features. The 
„ found of his voice, noble and affecting, 

gained thoſe hearts which his preſence in- 
timidated. He had a ſtep and a deport- 
ment which could ſuit only him and his 
« rank, and which would have been ridi- 
culous in any other perſon. The embar- 
« ſpoke to him, flattered that ſecret ſatis- 
« faction with which he felt his own ſupe- 


« riority. The old officer, who was con- 


founded and faultered in aſking him a fa- 


diſcourſe, faid to him : Sir, your majeſty, 


thus before your enemies; had no diffi- 
culty to obtain what he demanded.” Theſe 
frivolous accompliſhments, ſupported by his 
rank, and, no doubt too, by a degree of other 
talents and virtues, which ſeems, however, 


not to have been much above mediocrity, eſta- 
bliſhed this prince in the eſteem of his own” 


age, and have drawn, even from poſterity, 


a good deal of reſpect for his memory. Com- 


pared with theſe, in his own times, and in 
his own preſence, no other virtue, it ſeems, 
appeared to have any merit. Knowledge, 
induſtry, valour, and beneficence, trembled, 


were abaſhed, and loft all dignity before 


them. 


But it 1s not by accompliſhments of this 
kind, that the man of inferior rank muſt 


hope to diſtinguiſh himſelf. Politeneſs is ſo 


much the virtue of the great, that it will do 
little 


raſſment which he occaſioned to thoſe Who 


vour, and not being able to- conclude his 


I hope, will believe that I do not tremble 
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little honour to any body but themſelves. The 
coxcomb, who imitates their manner, and 
affects to be eminent by the ſuperior propriety 
of his ordinary behaviour, is rewarded with 
x double ſhare of contempt for his folly and 
preſumption. Why ſhould. the man, whom 
nobody thinks worth while to look at, be 
very anxious about the manner in which he 
holds up his head, or diſpoſes of his arms 
while he walks through a room? He is oc- 
cupied ſurely with a very ſuperfluous atten- 
tion, and with an attention too that marks a 
ſenſe of his own importance, which no other 
mortal can go along with. The moſt. perfect 
modeſty and plainneſs, joined to as much 
| negligence as is conſiſtent with the re- 
ſpect due to the company, ought to be the 
chief characteriſtics of the behaviour of a 
private man. If ever he hopes to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf, it muſt be by more important vir- 
tues. He muſt acquire dependants to balance 
the dependants of the great, and he has no 
other fund to pay them from, but the labour 
of his body, and the activity of his mind. 
He muſt cultivate theſe therefore : - he muſt 
acquire ſuperior knowledge in his profeſſion, 
and ſuperior induſtry in the exerciſe of it. He 
muſt be patient in labour, reſolute in danger, 
and firm in diſtreſs. Theſe talents he muſt 
bring into public view, by the difficulty, im- 
portance, and, at the ſame time, good judg- 
ment of his undertakings, and by the ſevere 
and unrelenting application with which he 
purſues them. Probity and prudence, gene- 


roſity 
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94 Of PROPRIETY. Part I. 
rolity. and frankneſs, muſt characterize his 
— upon all ordinary occaſions; and 
he muſt, at the ſame time, be forward to en- 
gage in all thoſe ſituations, in which it re- 
quires the greateſt talents and virtues to ad 
with propriety, but in which the greateſt ap- 
plaufe is to be acquired by thoſe who can 
acquit themſelves with honour. | With what 
impatience does the man of fpirit and ambi- 
tion, who is depreſſed by his fituation, look 
round for ſome great opportunity to diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf? No circumſtances, which can 
afford this, appear to him undeſtrable. He 
even looks forward with ſatisfaction to the 
proſpect of foreign war, or civil diſſenſion; 
and, with ſecret tranfport and delight, ſees 
through all the confuſion and bloodſhed which 
attend them, the probability of thoſe wiffied- 
for occaſions preſenting themſelves, in which 
he may draw upon himſelf the attention and 
admiration of mankind. The man of rank 
and diſtinction, on the contrary, whoſe whole 
glory conſiſts in the propriety of his ordinary 
behaviour, who is contented with the humble 
renown which this can afford him, and has 
No talents to acquire any other, 1s unwilling 
to embarraſs himſef with what can be at- 
tended either with difficulty or diſtreſs. To 
figure at a ball is his great triumph, and to 
ſucceed in an intrigue of gallantry, his higheſt 
exploit. He has an averſion to all public 
confuſions, not from the love of mankind, 
for the great never look upon their inferiors 
as their fellow-creatures ; nor yr from want 


of 
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of courage, for in that he is ſeldom defec- 


de; but from a conſciouſneſs that he poſ- 


ſeſſes none of the virtues which are required 
in ſuch fituations, and that the public at- 
tention will certainly be drawn away from 
him by others. He may be willing to expoſe 
himſelf to ſome little danger, and to make a 
campaign when it happens to be the faſhion. 
But he ſhudders with horror at the thought 
of any ſituation which demands the continual 
and long exertion of patience, induſtry, for- 
titude, and application of thought. "Theſe 
virtues are hardly ever to be met with in men 
who are born to thoſe high ſtations. In all 
governments accordingly, even in monarchies, 
the higheſt offices are generally poſſeſſed, and 
the whole detail of the adminiftration con- 
ducted by men who were educated in the 
middle and inferior ranks of life, who have 
been carried forward by their own induſt 
and abilities, though loaded with the jealouſy, 
and oppoſed by the reſentment of all thoſe 
who were born their ſuperiors, and to whom 
the great, after having regarded them firſt 
with contempt, and afterwards with envy, 
are at laſt contented to truckle with the ſame 
abject meanneſs with which they deſire that 
the reſt of mankind ſhould behave to them- 
ſelves. 

It is the loſs of this eaſy empire over the 
affections of mankind which renders the fall 
from greatneſs ſo inſupportable. When the 
family of the King of Macedon was led in 
triumph by Paulus Emilius, their misfor- 

. tunes, 
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tunes, it is ſaid, made them divide with their 
conqueror the attention of the Roman people. 
The ſight of the royal children, whoſe tender 
age ä — them inſenſible of their ſituation, 
ſtruck the ſpectators, amidſt the public re- 


joicings and proſperity, with, the tendereſt 


ſorrow and compaſſion. The King appeared 
next in the proceſſion; and ſeemed like one 
confounded and aſtoniſhed, and bereft of all 
ſentiment, by the greatneſs of his calami- 
ties. His friends and miniſters followed af- 
ter him. As they moved along, they often 
caſt their eyes upon their fallen ſovereign; 
and always burſt into tears at the ſight ;. their 
whole behaviour demonſtrating that they 
thought not of their own misfortunes, | but 
were occupied entirely by the ſuperior great- 
neſs of his. The generous Romans, on the 
contrary, beheld him with diſdain and indig- 
nation, and regarded as unworthy of all com- 
paſſion the man who could be ſo mean-ſpirit- 
ed as to bear to live under ſuch calamities, 
Yet what did thoſe calamities amount to? 
According to the greater part of hiſtorians, he 
was to ſpend the remainder of his days, un- 
der the protection of a powertul and humane 
people, in a ſtate which in itſelf ſhould ſeem 
worthy of envy, a ſtate of plenty, eaſe, lei- 
ſure, and ſecurity, from which it was im- 
poſſible for him even by his own folly to fall. 
But he was no longer to be ſurrounded by 


that admiring mob of fools, flatterers, and 


dependants, who had formerly been accul- 
A to attend upon all his motions. He 
was 
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Was no longer to be gazed upon by multitudes, 
nor to have it in his power to render himſelf 
he object of their reſpect, their gratitude, 
their love, their admiration. The paſſions 
of nations were no longer to mould themſelves 
upon his inclinations. This was that inſu 
portable calamity which bereaved the King of 
all ſentiment ; which made his friends forget 
their own misfortunes ; and which the Ro- 
man magnanimity could ſcarce conceive' how 
any man could be ſo mean-ſpirited as to bear 
to ſurvive; | CONE IC 
& Love, ſays my Lord Rochfoucault, is 
«* commonly ſucceeded by ambition; but 
d ambition is hardly ever ſucceeded. by love.“ 
That paſſion, when once it has got entire poſ- 
ſeſſion of the breaft, will admit neither a 
rival nor a ſucceſſor. To thoſe who have 
been accuſtomed to the poſſeſſion, or even to 
the hope of public admiration, all other plea- 
ſures ſicken and decay. Of all the diſcarded 
ſtateſmen who for their own eaſe have ſtudi- 
ed to get the better of ambition, and to de- 
ſpiſe thoſe honours which they could no 
longer arrive at, how few have been able to 
lucceed ? The greater part have ſpent their 
time in the moſt liſtleſs and inſipid indolence, 
chagrined at the thoughts of their own in- 
ſignificancy, incapable of being intereſted in 
the occupations of private life, without en- 
Joyment except when they talked of their for- 
mer greatneſs, and without ſatisfaction except 
when they were employed in ſome vain pro- 
ject to recover it. Are you in earneſt reſolved 
II never 
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never to barter your liberty for the lordly ſer- 
vitude of a Court, but to live free, fearleſs, 
and independent ? There ſeems. to be, one 
way to continue in that virtuous reſolution; 
and perhaps but one. Never enter the place 
from whence ſo few have been able to re- 
turn; never come within the circle of ambi- 
tion; nor ever bring yourſelf into compariſon 
md thoſe maſters of the earth who have al- 
ready engroſſed the attention of half mankind 
before you. 

Of ſuch mighty importance does it appear 
to be, in the imaginations of men, to ſtand 
in that ſituation which ſets them moſt in the 
view of general ſympathy and attention. And 
thus, place, that great object which divides 
the wives of aldermen, is the end of half the 
labours of human life ; and is the cauſe of al 
the tumult and buſtle, all the rapine and in- 
Juſtice, which avarice and ambition have in- 
troduced into this world. People of ſenſe, 
it is ſaid, indeed deſpiſe place; that is, they 
deſpiſe ſitting at the head of the table, and 
are indifferent who it is that is pointed out to 
the company. by. that frivolous circumſtance, 
which the ſmalleſt advantage is capable ot 
overbalancing. But rank, diſtinction, pre- 
eminence, no man deſpiſes, unleſs he is either 
raiſed very much above, or ſunk very much 
below, the ordinary ſtandard of human na- 
ture ; unleſs he is either ſo confirmed in wit- 
dom and real philoſophy, as to be ſatisfied that, 
while the propriety of his conduct renders 
him the juſt object of approbation, it n 1 
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ittle conſequence though he be neither at- 
ended to, nor approved of; or ſo habituated 
to the idea of his own, meanneſs, ſo ſunk. 
in fothful and ſottiſh indifference, as entirely 


to have forgot the deſire, and almoſt the very 


wiſh, for ſuperiority. 
CHAP, It: 
Of the ical philoſophy: 


W HEN we examine in this inannier into 
the ground of the different degrees 
of eſtimation which mankind are apt to be- 
tow upon the different conditions of life, 
we ſhall find; that the exceſhve preference, 
which they generally give to ſome of them 
above others, is in a great meaſure without 
any foundation. If to be able to act with 
propriety, and to render ourſelves the pr 
objects of the approbation of mankind, be, as 
we have been endeavouring to ſhow, what 
chiefly recommends to us one condition above 
another, this may equally be attained in them 
all. The nobleſt propriety of conduct may 
be ſupported in adverſity, as well as in pro- 
ſperity; and though it is ſomewhat more dif- 
ficult in the firſt, it is upon that very account 
more admirable. Perils and misfortunes are 
not only the proper ſchool of heroiſm, they 
are the only proper theatre which can exhibit 
ts virtue to advantage, and draw upon it the 
tull applauſe of the world. The man, whoſe 
| 11 whole 
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whole life has been one even and uninter- 
rupted courſe of proſperity, who never braved 
any danger, who never encountered any dif- 
ficulty, who never ſurmounted any diſtreſs, 
can excite but an inferior degree of admira- 
tion. When poets and romance-writers, en- 
deavour to invent a train of adventures, which 
ſhall give the greateſt luſtre to thoſe characters 
for whom they mean to intereſt us, they are 
all of a different kind. "They are rapid and 
ſudden changes of fortune, ſituations the moſt 
apt to drive thoſe who are in them to frenzy 
and diſtraction, or to abject deſpair ; but in 
which their heroes act with ſo much pro- 
priety, or at leaſt with ſo much ſpirit and 
undaunted reſolution, as ftill to command 
our eſteem. Is not the unfortunate ma 
nimity of Cato, Brutus, and Leonidas, as 
much the object of admiration, as that of the 
ſucceſsful Cæſar or Alexander? To a gene- 
rous mind, therefore, ought it not to be 2 
much the object of envy? If a more dazzling 
ſplendor ſeems to attend the fortunes of ſue- 
ceſsful conquerors, it is becauſe they join 
together the advantages of both ſituations, 
the luſtre of proſperity to the high admira- 
tion which 1s excited by dangers encountered, 
and difficulties ſurmounted, with intrepidity 
and valour. | 

It was upon this account that, according 
to the ſtoical philoſophy, to a wiſe man al 
the different conditions of life were equal. 
Nature, they ſaid, had recommended ſome 
objects to our choice, and others to our diſ- 


approbation. 


us to the purſuit of health, ſtrength, eaſe, 


and body; and of whatever could promote or 
ſecure theſe, riches, power, authority: and 


the contrary. But in chuſing or rejecting, in 
preferring or poſtponing, thoſe firſt objects 
of original appetite and averſion, Nature had 
likewiſe taught us, that there was a certain 
order, propriety, and grace, to be obſerved, 
of infinitely greater conſequence to happineſs 
and perfection, than the attainment of thoſe 
objects themſelves. The objects of our pri- 
mary appetites or averſions were to be purſued 
or avoided, chiefly becauſe a regard to this 
grace and propriety required ſuch conduct. 
In directing all our actions according to theſe, 


nature. In departing from thoſe rules which 
they preſcribed to us, its greateſt wretched- 
neſs and moſt complete depravity. The out- 
ward appearance of this order and propriety 
was indeed more eaſily maintained in ſome 
circumſtances than in others. To a fool, how- 
ever, to one whole paſſions were ſubjected to 

no proper controul, to act with real grace and 
propriety, was equally impoſſible in every 
ſituation. Though the giddy multitude 
might admire him, though his vanity might 
lometimes be elated by their ignorant praiſes 
into ſomething that reſembled ſelf-approba- 
tion, yet ſtill when he turned his view to 
what paſſed within his own breaſt, he was 


H 3 ſecretly 
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approbation. Our primary appetites directed 


and perfection, in all the qualities of mind 


the ſame original principle taught us to avoid 


conſiſted the happinefs and glory of human 
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ſecretly conſcious to himſelf of the abſurdity 
and meannels of all his motives, and inwardly 
bluſhed and trembled at the thoughts of the 
contempt which he knew he deſerved, and 
which mankind would certainly beſtow u 
him if they ſaw his conduct in the light in which 
in his own heart he was obliged to regard it. 
To a wiſe man, on the contrary, to one whoſe 
paſſions were all brought under perfect ſub- 
jection to the ruling principles of his nature, 
to reaſon and the love of propriety, ta act fo 
as to deſerve approbation was equally eaſy 
upon all occaſions. Was he in proſperity, he 
returned thanks to Jupiter for having join- 
ed him with circumſtances which were eaſily 
maſtered, and in which there was little tempt- 
ation to do wrong. Was he in adverſity, 
he equally returned thanks to the diree- 
tor of this ſpectacle of human life, for having 
oppoſed to him a vigorous athlete, over whom, 
though the -conteſt was likely to be more 
violent, the victory was more glorious, and 
equally certain, Can there be any ſhame in 
that diſtreſs which is brought upon us without 
any fault of our own, and in which we be- 
have with perfect propriety? There can, 
therefore, be no evil, but, on the contrary, 
the greateſt good and advantage. A brave 
man exults in thoſe dangers, in which, from 
no raſhneſs of his own, his fortune has in- 
volved him. They afford an opportunity of 
exerciſing that heroic intrepidity, whoſe ex- 
ertion gives the exalted delight which flows 
from the conſciouſneſs of ſuperior propriety 


ang 
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and deſerved admiration. One who is maſter 
of all his exerciſes has no averſion to meaſure 
his ſtrength and activity with the ſtrongeſt. 
And in the ſame manner, one who is maſter 
of all his paſſions, does not dread any cir- 
cumſtances in which the ſuperintendant of 
the univerſe may think proper to place 
him. The bounty of that Divine Being has 
provided him with virtues which render him 
| ſuperior to every ſituation. If it is pleaſure, 
he has temperance to refrain from it; if it is 
pain, he has conſtancy to bear it; if it is 
danger or death, he has magnanimity and for- 
titude to deſpiſe it. He never complains of 
the deſtiny of providence, nor thinks the 
univerſe in confuſion when he is out of order. 
He does not look upon himſelf, according to 
what ſelf-love would ſuggeſt; as a whole, 
ſeparated and detached fromm every other part 
of nature, to be taken care of by itſelf, and 
tor itſelf, He regards himſelf in the light in 
which he imagines the great Genius of hu- 
man nature, and of the world, regards him. 
He enters, if I may ſay ſo, into the ſenti- 
ments of that Divine Being, and conſiders 
_ himſelf as an atom, a particle, of an immenſe 
and infinite ſyſtem, which muſt, and ought 
to be diſpoſed of, according to'the conveni- 
ency of the whole. Aſſured of the wiſdom 
which directs all the events of human life, 
whatever lot befals him, he accepts it with 
Joy, ſatisſied that, if he had known all the 
connex1ons and dependencies of the different 
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parts of the univerſe, , it is the very lot which 
he himſelf would have wiſhed for. If it is 
life, he is contented to live: and if it is death, 
as Nature muſt have no further occaſion 2 — 
his preſence here, he willingly goes where 
he is appointed. I accept, ſaid a ſtoical phi- 
loſopher, with equal joy and ſatisfaction, what- 
ever fortune can befal me. Riches or po- 
yerty, pleaſure or pain, health or ſickneſs, 
all is alike : nor would I deſire that the gods 
ſhould in any reſpect change my deſtination. 
If I was to aſk of them any thing, beyond 
what their bounty has already beſtowed, it 
ſhould be, that they would inform me before- 
hand what it was their pleaſure ſhould be 
done with me, that I might of my own ac- 
cord place myſelf in this ſituation, and de- 
monſtrate the chearfulneſs with which I em- 
braced their allotment, If I am going to 
fail, ſays Epictetus, I chuſe the beſt ſhip, and 
the beſt pilot, and I wait for the faireſt weather 
that my circumſtances and duty will allow, 
Prudence and propriety, the principles which 
the gods have given me for the direction of 
my conduct, require this of me; but they 
require no more ; and if, notwithſtanding, a 
ſtorm ariſes, which neither the ſtrength of 
the veſſel, nor the {kill of the pilot, are likely 
to withſtand, I give myſelf no trouble about 
the conſequence. All that I had to do, 15 
done already. The directors of my conduct 
never command me to be miſerable, to be 
anxious, deſponding, or afraid. Whether we 
N ta 
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are to be drowned, or to come to a harbour, is 
the buſineſs of Jupiter, not mine. I leave it 
entirely to his determination, nor ever break 
my reſt with conſidering which way he is likely 
to decide it, but receive whatever comes with 
equal indifference and ſecurity. | 
Such was the philoſophy of the ſtoics; a 
philoſophy which affords the nobleſt leſſons 
of magnanimity, 1s the beſt ſchool of heroes 
and patriots, and to the greater part of whoſe 
precepts there can be no other objection, ex- 
cept that honourable one, that they teach us 
to aim at a perfection altogether beyond the 
reach of human nature. I ſhall not at preſent 
ſtop to examine it. I ſhall only obſerve, in 
confirmation of what has formerly been ſaid, 
that the moſt dreadful calamities are not al- 
ways thoſe which it 1s moſt difficult to ſup- 
port. It is often more mortifying to ap- 
pear in publick, under ſmall diſaſters, than 
under great misfortunes. The firſt excite no 
ſympathy ; but the ſecond, though they may 
excite none that approaches to the anguiſh of 
the ſufferer, call forth, however, a very lively 
compaſſion. The ſentiments of the ſpeQators 
are, in this laſt caſe, therefore, leſs wide of 
thoſe of the ſufferer, and their imperfect fel- 
low-feeling lends him ſome aſliſtance in ſu 

- porting his miſery. Before a gay aſſembly, 
a gentleman would be more mortihed to ap- 
pear covered with filth and rags than with 
blood and wounds. This laſt ſituation would 
intereſt their pity ; the other would provoke 


their 
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their laughter. The judge who orders a cri. 
minal to be ſet in the pillory, diſhonours him 
more than if he had condemned him to the 
ſcaffold. The great prince, who, ſome years 
ago, caned a general officer at the head of his 
army, diſgraced him irrecoverably. The 
B would have been much leſs had 
e ſhot him through the body. By the laws 
of honour, to ſtrike with a cane diſhonours, 
to ſtrike with a ſword does not, for an obvi- 
ous reaſon. Thoſe lighter puniſhments 
when inflicted on a gentleman, to whom diſ- 
honour is the greateſt of all evils, come to be 
regarded among a humane and generous peo- 
ple, as the moſt dreadful of any. With re- 
gard to perſons of that rank, therefore, they 
are univerſally laid aſide, and the law, while 
it takes their life upon many occaſions, re- 
ſpects their honour upon almoſt all. To 
ſcourge a perſon of quality, or to ſet him in 
the pillory, upon account of any crime what- 
ever, is a brutality of which no European go- 
vernment, except that of Ruſſia, is capable. 

A brave man is not rendered contemptible 
by being brought to the ſcaffold ; he is, by 
being ſet in the pillory. His behaviour in 
the one ſituation may gain him univerſal eſ- 
teein and admiration. No behaviour in the 
other can render him agreeable. The ſym- 
pathy. of the ſpectators ſupports him in "he 
one caſe, and ſaves him from that ſhame, that 
conſciouſneſs that his miſery is felt by him- 
ſelf only, which is of all ſentiments the moſt 
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anſuppottable. There is no ſympathy. in 
the other; or, if there is any, it is not 
with his pain, which is a trifle, but with his 
conſciouſneſs of the want of ſympathy with 
which this pain is attended. It is with his 
ſhame, not with his forrow. Thoſe who 
pity him, bluſh and hang down their heads 
for him. He droops in the ſame manner, and 
feels himſelf irrecoverably degraded by the 
punithment, though not by the crime. The 
man, on the contrary, who dies with reſo- 
lution, as he 1s naturally regarded with the 
erect aſpect of eſteem and approbation, ſo he 
wears himſelf the ſame undaunted counte- 
nance; and, if the crime does not deprive 
him of the reſpect of others, the puniſhment 
never will. He has no ſuſpicion that his 
lituation is the object of contempt or derifion 
to any body, and he can, with propriety, aſ- 
ſume the air, not only of perfect ſerenity, but 
of triumph and exultation. 

* Great dangers, ſays the Cardinal de 
„Retz, have their charms, becauſe there is 
* ſome glory to be got, even when we miſ- 
* carry, But moderate dangers have no- 

thing but what is horrible, becauſe the loſs 
of reputation always attends the want of 
ſucceſs.“ His maxim has the ſame foun- 
dation with what we have been juſt now ob- 
ſerving with regard to puniſhments, 

Human virtue is ſuperior to pain, to po- 
verty, to danger, and to death; nor does it 
even require its utmoſt efforts to deſpiſe 2 

| ut 
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But to have its miſery expoſed to inſult and 
deriſion, to be led in triumph, to be ſet up 
for the hand of ſcorn to point at, is a ſitua- 
tion in which its conſtancy is much more apt 
to fail. Compared with the contempt of 
mankind, all other evils are eaſily rere 
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Conſiſting of three SECTIONS. | 


SECTION L 


Of the ſenſe of merit and demerit. 


INTRODUCTION. 


'T HERE is another ſet. of qualities a- 
{ſcribed to the actions and conduct of 
mankind, diſtinct from their propriety or im- 
propriety, their decency or ungracefulneſs, 
and which are the objects of a diſtinct ſpecies 
of approbation and diſapprobation. Theſe are 
merit and demerit, the qualities of deſerving 
reward, and of deſerving puniſhment. 

It has already been obſerved; that the ſen⸗ 
timent or affection of the heart, from which 
any action proceeds, and upon which its whole 
virtue or vice depends, may be conſidered 
under two different aſpects, or in two different 
relations: firſt, in relation to the cauſe or 
object which excites it; and, ſecondly, in 
relation 
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relation to the end which it propoſes, or to 
the effect which it tends to produce: that 
upon the ſuitableneſs or unſuitableneſs, upon 
the proportion or diſproportion, which the 
aſſection ſeems to bear to the cauſe or object 
which excites it, depends the propriety or 
impropriety, the decency or ungracefuJneſs _ 
of the conſequent action; and that upon the 
| beneficial or hurtful effects which the affec- 
tion propoſes or tends, to produce, depends 
the merit or demerit, the good or ill deſert 
of the action to which it gives occaſion; 
Wherein conſiſts our ſenſe of the propriety 
or impropriety of actions, has been explained 
in the former part of this diſcourſe. We 
come now to conſider, wherein conſiſts that 
of their good or ill deſert. 


That whatever appears to be the proper objeft 
of gratitude, appears to deſerve reward; and 
that, in the ſame manner, whatever appears 
to be the proper object of reſentment, appeari 
to deſerve puniſhment. i2 


O us, therefore, that action muſt ap- 
Pear to deſerve reward, which appears 

to be the proper and approved object of that 
ſentiment, which moſt immediately and di- 
rely prompts us to reward, or to do good | 
to another. And in the ſame manner, that 
action muſt appear to deſerve puniſhment; 


Which 
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which appears to be the proper and approved 
object of that ſentiment which moſt imme- 
diately and directly prompts us to puniſh, or 
to inflict evil upon another. 1 

The ſentiment which moſt immediately and 
directly prompts us to reward, is gratitude; 
that which moſt immediately and directly 
prompts us to puniſh, is reſentment. 4 2 

To us, therefore, that action muſt appear 
to deſerve reward, which appears to be the 
proper and approved object of gratitude ; as, 
on the other hand, that action muſt appear to 
deſerve puniſhment, which appears to be the 
proper and approved object of reſentment, _ 

To reward, is to recompenſe, to remune- 
rate, to return good for good received. To 
puniſh, too, is to recompenſe, to remunerate, 
though in a different manner; it is to return 
evil for evil that has been done. oaths 

There are ſome other paſhons, beſides 
gratitude and reſentment, which intereſt us 
in the happineſs or miſery of otherg ; but 
there are none which ſo directly excite us to 
be the inſtruments of either. The, love and 
eſteem which grow upon , acquaintance” aud 
habitual approbation, neceſſarily lead us to 
be pleaſed with the good fortune, of the man 
who is the object of ſuch agreeable emotions, 
and conſequently, to be willing to lend a 
hand to promote it. Our love, however, is 
fully ſatisfied, though his good fortune ſhould 
be brought about without our aſſiſtance. All 
that this paſſion deſires is to ſee him happy, 
without regarding who was the author of his 


proſperity. 
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roſperity. But gratitude is not to be ſatiſs 
fied in this manner. If the perſon to whom 

we owe many obligations, is made happy 

without our aſſiſtance, though it pleaſes out 
love, it does not content our gratitude. Till 
we have recompenſed him, till we ourſelves 
have been inſtrumental in promoting his hap- 
pineſs, we feel ourſelves ſtill loaded with that 
debt which his paſt ſervices have laid upon 
us. 

The hatred and diſlike, in the ſame man- 
ner, which grow upon habitual diſapproba- 
tion, would often lead us to take a malicious 
pleaſure i in the misfortune of the man whoſe 
conduct and character excite ſo painful a paſ- 
ſion. But though diſlike and hatred harden 
us againſt all ſympathy, and ſometimes diſ- 
poſe us even to rejoice at the diſtreſs of ano- 
ther, yet, if there is no reſentment in the 
caſe, if neither we nor our friends have re- 
ceived any great perſonal provocation, theſe 
paſſions would not naturally lead us to wiſh 
to be inſtrumental in bringing it about. Tho 
we could fear no puniſhment in conſequence 
of our having had ſome hand in it, we would 
rather that it ſhould happen by other means. 
To one under the dominion of violent hatred 
it would be agreeable, perhaps, to hear, that 
the perſon whom he abhorred and deteſtet 
was killed by ſome accident. But if he had 
the leaſt ſpark of juſtice, which, though this 
paſſion is not very favourable to virtue, he 
might ſtill have, it would hurt him exceſ- 
ſively to have been himſelf, even without 
deſign, 
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deſign, the occaſion of this misfortune. Much 
more would the very. thought of voluntarily 
contributing to it ſhock him beyond all mea- 
ſure: He would reject with horror even the 
imagination of fo execrable a deſign; and if 
he could imagine himſelf capable of ſuch an 
enormity, he would begin to regard himſelf 
in the ſame odious light in which he had 
conſidered the perſon who was the object of 
his diſlike. But it is quite otherwiſe with 
reſentment : if the perſon who had done us 
ſome great injury, who had murdered our 
father or our brother, for example, ſhould 
ſoon afterwards die of a fever, or even be 
brought to the ſcaffold upon account of ſome 
other crime, though it might ſooth our ha- 
tred, it would not fully gratify. our reſent- 
ment. Reſentment would prompt us to de- 
ſire, not only that he ſhould be puniſhed, but 
that he ſhould be puniſhed by our means, and 
upon account of that particular injury which he 
had done to us. Reſentment cannot be fully 
gratified, unleſs the offender is not only made 
to grieve in his turn, but to grieve for that par- 
ticular wrong which we have ſuffered from him. 
He muſt be made to repent and be ſorry for 
this very action, that others, h fear of 
the like puniſhment, may be terrified from 
being guilty of the like offence. The natu- 
ral gratification of this paſſion tends, of its 
own accord, to produce all the political ends 
of puniſhment ; the correction of the erimi- 
nal, and the example to the public. 
e Gratitude 
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Gratitude and reſentment, therefore, ate 


the ſentiments which moſt immediately and 


directly prompt to reward and to puniſſi. To 
us, therefore, he muſt appear to deſerve re- 


ward, who appears to be the proper and ap- 
proved object of gratitude; and he to deſerve 
puniſhment, who e to be EP oral 


ment. 
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either of gratitude or reſentment; can 
mean nothing but to be the object of that 
gratitude, and of that ke Ya Ps which na- 
turally ſeems proper, and is approved of. 
But theſe, as well as all the other paſſions 
of human nature, ſeem proper and are ap- 
proved of, when the heart of every 1 
ſpectator entirely ſympathizes with them, 
when every indifferent by-ſtander entire) 
enters into, and goes along with them. 
He, therefore, appears to deſerve 1 
who, to. fome perſon or perſons, is the na- 
tural object of a gratitude which every human 
heart is diſpoſed to beat time to, and thereby 
applaud : and he, on the other hand, appears 
to deſerve puniſhment, who in the ſame 
manner is to ſome perſon or perſons the natu- 
ral object of a reſentment which the breaſt of 
every reaſonable man is ready to adopt and 


ſympathize with. To us, ſurely, that — 
mu 
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muſt appear to deſerve reward, which every 
body who knows of it would wiſh to reward, 
and therefore delights to fee rewarded: and 
that action muſt as ſurely appear to deſerve 
puniſhment, which every body who hears of 
it is angry with, and upon that account re- 
joices to ſee puniſhed. WL Wo 

1. As we ſympathize with the joy of our 
companions when in proſperity, ſo we join 
with them in the complacency and ſatisfac- 
tion with which they naturally regard whats 
ever is the cauſe of their good fortune. We 
enter into the love and affection which they 
conceive for it, and begin to love it too. We 
ſhould be ſorry for their fakes if it was de- 
ſtroyed, or even if it was placed at too great a 
diſtance from them, and out of the reach of 
their care and protection, though they ſhould 
loſe nothing by its abſence except the pleafure 
of ſeeing it. If it is man who has thus been 
the fortunate inſtrument of the happineſs of 
his brethren, this is ſtill more peculiarly the 
cale, When we ſee one man aſſiſted, pro- 
tected, relieved by another, our ſympathy 
with the joy of the perſon who receives 
the benefit ſerves only to animate our 
fellow-feeling with his gratitude towards 
him who beſtows it. When we look 
the perſon who is the cauſe of his pleaſure 
with the eyes with which we imagine he muſt 
look upon him, his benefactor ſeems to ſtand 
before us in the moſt engaging and ami- 


able light. We readily therefore ſympathize 
with the grateful affection which he conceives 
I 2 for 
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for a perſon to whom he has been ſo much 
obliged ; and conſequently applaud the re- 
turns which he is diſpoſed to make for the good 
offices conferred upon him. As we entirely 
enter into the affection from which theſe re- 
turns proceed, they neceſſarily ſeem every way 
proper and ſuitable to their object. 
2. In the ſame manner, as we ſympathize 
with the ſorrow of our fellow- creature, when- 
ever we ſee his diſtreſs, ſo we likewiſe enter 
into his abhorrence and averſion for whatever 
has given occaſion to it. Our heart, as it 
adopts and beats time to his grief, ſo is it 
likewiſe animated with that ' ſpirit by which 
he endeavours to drive away or deſtroy the 
cauſe of it. The indolent and paſſive fellow- 
feeling, by which we accompany him in his 
ſufferings, readily gives way to that more 
vigorous and active ſentiment by which we 
go along with him in the effort he makes, 
either to repel them, or to gratify his averſion 
to. what has given occaſion to them. This 
is ſtill more peculiarly the caſe, when it 1s 
man who has cauſed them. When we ſee 
one man oppreſſed or injured by another, 
the ſympathy which we feel with the di 
treſs of the ſufferer ſeems to ſerve only to ani- 
mate our fellow-feeling with his reſentment 
againſt the offender. We are rejoiced to ſee 
him attack his adverſary in his turn, and are 
eager and ready to aſſiſt him whenever be 
-exerts himſelf for defence, or even for ven- 
geance within a certain degree. If the in- 
jured ſhould: periſh in the quarrel, we . 
— gs! | | only 
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only ſympathize with the real reſentment of 
his friends and relations,” but with the ima- 
ginary reſentment Which in fancy we lend to 
the dead, who is no longer capable of feeling 
that or any other human ſentiment. But as 
we put ourſelves in his ſituation, as we en- 
ter, as it were, into his body, and in our 
imaginations, in ſome meaſure, animate anew 
the deformed and mangled carcaſs of the lain, - 
when we bring home in this manner his caſe 
to our own boſoms, we feel upon this, as 
upon many other occaſions, an emotion which 
the perſon principally concerned is incapable 
of feeling, and which yet we feel by an illu- 
five ſympathy with him. The ſympathetic 
tears which we ſhed for that immenſe and 
irretrievable loſs, which in our fancy he ap- 
pears to have ſuſtained, ſeem to be but a 
ſmall part of the duty which we owe him. 
The injury which he has ſuffered demands, 
we think, a principal part of our attention. 
We feel that reſentment which we imagine 
he ought to feel, and which he would feel, 
if in his cold and lifeleſs body there remained 


any conſciouſneſs of what paſſes upon earth. 


His blood, we think, calls aloud for ven- 
geance. The very aſhes of the dead ſeem to 
be diſturbed at the thought that his injuries 
are to paſs unrevenged. The horrors which 
are ſuppoſed to haunt the bed of the murderer, 
the ghoſts which, ſuperſtition imagines, riſe 
from their graves to demand vengeance upon 
thoſe who brought them to an untimely end, 
all take their origin from this natural ſym- 
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hy with the imaginary reſentment of the 
ſlain. And with regard, at leaſt, to this 
moſt dreadful of all crimes, Nature, antecedent 
to all refleQions upon the utility of puniſh. 
ment, has in this manner ſtamped upon the 
human heart, in the ſtrongeſt and moſt inde. 
lible characters, an immediate and, inſtinctiye 
approbation of the ſacred a; Lebende law 
of 1 | beI9n; big badrtc th 5 
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T hat where there is uo approbatian f the a. con- 
duc of the perfon who roufers the benefit, there 
is little ſympathy with the: gratitade of him 
who receives it; and that, di the contrary; 
where there is no diſapprobation of the. motives 
of the perſon: who, does the miſchief, there is 
20 fort ke * n A n 7 


T is to he e 9 tha, how 
beneficial ſoever on the one hand, or how 
hurtful ſoever on the other, the actions or 
intentions of the perſon who. acts may have 
been to the perſon who is, if I may lay io, 
acted upon, yet if in the one caſe there ap- 
pears to have been no propriety, in the mo- 
tives of the agent, if we cannot enter into 
the affections which influenced his conduct 
we have little ſympathy with the gratitude of 
the perſon who receives the benefit : or if, in 
the other caſe, there appears to have been no 
impropriety 
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impropriety in che motives of the agent, if, 
— contrary, the affections which influ- 
enced his conduct are ſuch as we muſt ne- 
ceſſarily enter into, we can have no fart af 
ſympathy with the reſentment af the perſon 
who ſuffers. Little gratitude ſeems due in 
the one eaſe, and all ſort of reſentment ſeems 
unjuſt in the other. , The; one action ſeems 
to merit little reward, the other to deſerve na 
puniſhment. ni yd b e 

1. Firſt, I ſay; that wherever we cannot 
ſympathize with the affections of the agent, 
wherever there ſeems to be no propriety in 
the motives which infſuenced his conduct, 
we are leſs diſpoſed to enter into the gratitude 
of the perſon who received the benefit of his 
actions. A very ſmall return ſerms due to 
that fooliſh and profuſe generoſity which con- 
fers the greateſt benefits from the moſt trivial 
motives, and gives an eſtate ta a man merely 
becauſe his name and ſirname happen to be 
the ſame with thoſe of the giver. Such ſer- 
vices do not ſeem to demand any propor- 
tionable recompenee. Our contempt for the 
folly of the agent hinders us from thoroughly 
entering into the gratitude of the perſon to 
whom the good office has been done. His 
benefactor ſeems unworthy of it. As when 
we place ourſelves in the ſituation of the per- 
ſon obliged, we feel that we could conceive 
no great reverence for ſuch a benefactor, we 
eaſily abſolve him from a great deal of that 
{ ubmiſſive veneration and efteem which we 
ſhould think due to a more reſpectable cha- 
I 4 raCter ; 
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racter; and provided he always treats" his 
weak friedd with kindneſs - and humanity, 
we are willing to excuſe him from many u 
tentions and regards _ we ſhould” de. 
mand to a worthier Thoſe 
who have heaped, with' — thdateſt profuſion 
wealth, power, and honours, upon their fa- 
vourites, have ſeldom excited that degree of 
attachment to their perſons which has oſten 
been experienced by thoſe who were more 
frugal of their favours. The well- natured, 
but injudicious prodigality of James the Eirſ 
of Great Britain ſeems to have attached no- 
body to his perſon; and that Prince, not- 
withſtanding his ſocial and harmleſs diſpoſi- 
tion, appears to have lived and died without 
a friend. The whole gentry and nobility of 
England expoſed their lives and fortunes in 
the cauſe of his more frugal and diſtinguiſhing 
ſon, notwithſtanding the coldneſs and diſtant 
ſeverity of his ordinary deportment. 
. Socbndly, I'ſay, That wherever the con- 
duct of the agent appears to have been en- 
tirely directed by motives and affections which 
we thoroughly enter into and approve of, we 
can have no ſort of ſympathy with the reſent- 
ment of the . how great ſoever the 
miſchief which may have been done to him. 
When two people quarrel, if we take part 
with, and entirely adopt the reſentment of one 
of them, it is impoſſible that we ſhould en- 
ter into that of the other. Our ſympathy 
with the perſon whoſe motives we go along 
with, and whom therefore we look upon 8s 
in 
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in the right, cannot but harden us againſt all 
fellow-feeling ' with the other, whom we ne- 
ceſſarily regard as in the wrong, Whatever 
this laſt, therefore, may have ſuffered, while 
it is no more than what we ourſelves ſhould 
have wiſhed him to ſuffer, while it is no 
more than what our 'own ſympat hetic indig- 
nation would have prompted us to inflit upon 
him, it cannot either diſpleaſe or provoke 
us. When an inhuman murderer is brought 
to the ſcaffold, though we have ſome com- 
paſſion for his miſery,” we can have no ſort of 
fellow-feeling with his © reſentment, if he 
ſhould be ſo abſurd as to expreſs any againſt | 
either his proſecutor or his judge. The na- 

tural tendency of their juſt indignation againſt 
ſo vile a criminal is indeed the moſt fatal and 
ruinous to him. But it is impoſſible that we 
ſhould be diſpleaſed with the rendency of a 
ſentiment, which, when we bring the caſe 


home to ourſelves, we feel your we cannot 
avoid opens. | 


Recapitulation of the foregoing chapters. | 


I, E do not, therefore, thoroughly 
| and heartily ſympathize with the 

gratitude of one man towards another, merel 
becauſe this other has been the cauſe of his 
good fortune, unleſs he has been the cauſe of 
it from motives which we entirely go along 
with, Our heart muſt adopt the principles 
of 
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of the agent, and go along with all the afs 
fections which influenced his condudt; before 
it can entirely ſympathize with, and beat time 
to, the gratitude of the perſon Who has been 
benefited by his aQions... If in the, condug 
of the henefacor there appears to have been 
no propriety, how beneficial ſoever its effects, 
it does not ſeem to demand, or neceſſarily to 
require, any proportionable reempence. 
But when to the beneficent tendency of 
the action is joined the propriety: pf the af - 
fection from which it proceeds: When we 
entirely ſympathize and go along with the 
motives of the agent, the love which we con · 
ceive for him upon his own. account, enhances 
and enlivens our fellow-feeling with the gra» 
titude of thoſe who owe their: proſperity to 
his good conduct. His actions ſeem then to 
demand, and, if I may ſay ſo, to call aloud 
for a proportionable recompence. We then 
entirely enter into that gratitude which prompts 
to beſtow it. The benefactor ſeems then to 
be the proper object of reward, when we 
thus entirely ſympathize with, and approve 
of, that ſentiment which prompts to reward 
him, When we approve of, and go along 
with, the affection from which the action 
proceeds, we muſt neceſſarily approve of the 
action, and regard the perſon towards whom 
it is directed as its proper and ſuitable object. 
2. In the ſame manner, we cannot at all 
ſympathize with the reſentment of one man 
againſt another, merely becauſe this other 
has Leen the cauſe of his misfortune, * 
0 
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he has been the cauſe of it from motives 
which we cannot enter into. Before we can 
adopt the reſentment of the ſufferer, we muſt 
diſapprove of the motives of the agent, and 
feel that our heart, renounces all ſympathy 
with the affections which influenced his con- 
duct. If there appears to have been no im- 
propriety in theſe, how fatal ſoever the ten- 
dency of the action which proceeds from them 
to thoſe againſt whom it is directed, it does 
not ſeem to deſerve any puniſhment, or to be 
the proper object of any reſentement. 

But when to the hurtfulneſs of the action 
is joined the impropriety of the affection 
from whence it proceeds, when our heart 
rejects with abhorrence all fellow-feeling with 
the motives of the agent, we then heartily 
and entirely ſympathize; with the reſeatment 
of the ſufferer. Such actions ſeem then to 
| deſerve, and, if I may, ſay ſo, to call aloud 
for, a proportionable puniſnment; and we 
entirely enter into, and thereby approve of, 
that reſentment which prompts to inflict it. 
The offender neceſſarily ſeems then to be the 
proper object of puniſhment, when we thus 
entirely ſympathize with, and thereby approve 
of, that ſentiment which: prompte to puniſh. 
In this caſe too, when we approve, and go 
along with, the affection from which the 
action proceeds, we muſt neceſſarily approve 
of the action, and regard the perſon againſt 


* 
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whom it is directed, as its proper and fuitable 
objec. 7 ' 16541 wel 
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n CHAP. v. 
The mall f the ſenſe of merit * ane 


r. 8 - ehh therefore, of the pro- 

: y of conduct ariſes from what 
J ſhall call a Treat f pathy with the affec- 
tions and motives of the Nen who acts, ſo 
our ſenſe of its merit ariſes from what I ſhall 
call an indirect ſympathy with the gratitude 
of the perſon who 1 is, if I my ſay ſo, acted 
upon. 

As we cannot indeed enter thoroughly i into 
the gratitude of the perſon who receives the 
benefit, unleſs we beforchand approve of the 
motives' of the benefaQor, ſo, upon this ac- 
count, the ſenſe of merit ſcems to be a com- 
pounded ſentiment, and to be made up of 
two diſtinct emotions; a direct ſympathy with 
the ſentiments of the agent, and an indirect 
ſympathy with the gratitude of thoſe who re- 
ceive the benefit of his actions. 

'We may, upon many different been 
plainly diftinguiſh thoſe two different emo- 
tions combining and uniting together in our 
ſenſe of the good deſert of a particular cha- 
racter or action. When we read in hiſtory 
concerning actions of proper and beneficent 
greatneſs of mind, how eagerly do we enter 
into ſuch deſigns ? How much are we ani- 
mated by that high-ſpirited generoſity which 
directs them? How keen are we for their 
ſuccels ? 
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ſucceſs? How grieved at their diſappoint- 
ment? In imagination we become the v 
perſon whoſe actions are repreſented to us: 
we tranſport ourſelves in fancy to the ſcenes 
of thoſe diſtant and forgotten adventures, and 
imagine ourſelves acting the part of a Scipio 
or a Camillus, a Timoleon or an Ariſtides. 
So far our ſentiments are founded upon the 
direct ſympathy with the perſon who acts. 
Nor is the indire& ſympathy with thoſe who 
receive the benefit of ſuch actions leſs ſenſibl 
felt. Whenever we place ourſelves in the 
ſituation of theſe laſt, with what warm and 
affectionate fellow- feeling do we enter into 
their gratitude towards thoſe who ſerved them 
ſo eſſentially ? We embrace, as it were, their 
benefactor along with them. Our heart rea- 
dily ſympathizes with the higheſt tranſports of 
their grateful affection. No honours, no re- 
wards, we think, can be too great for them 
to beſtow upon him. When they make this 
proper return for his ſervices, we heartily ap- 
plaud and go along with them ; but are ſhock- 
ed beyond all meaſure, if by their conduct 
they appear to have little ſenſe of the obli- 
gations conferred upon them. Our whole 
tenſe, in ſhort, of the merit and good deſert 
of ſuch actions, of the propriety and fitneſs 
of recompenſing them, and making the per- 
ſon who performed them rejoice in his turn, 
ariſes from the ſympathetic emotions of grati- 
tude and love, with which, when we brin 
home to our own breaſt the ſituation of thoſe 
principally concerned, we feel ourſelves na- 
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[tranſported ' towards the man who 
could act with ſuch n * noble bene- 
ficenee. 

2. In the ſame manner as our ſenſe of the 
impropriety of conduct ariſes from a want of 
ſympathy, or from a direct antipathy to the 
affections and motives of the agent, ſo our 
ſenſe of its demerit ariſes from what I ſhall 
here too call an indirect * with the 
reſentment of the ſufferer. 

As we cannot indeed enter into the Nn 
ment of the ſufferer, unleſs our heart before- 
hand diſapproves the motives of the agent, 
and renounces all fellow-feeling with them; 
ſo upon this account the ſenſe of demerit, 
as well as that of merit, ſeems to be a com- 

nded ſentiment, and to be made up of 
two diſtin& emotions; a direct — to 
the ſentiments of the agent, and an indirect 
ſympathy with the reſentment of the ſuf- 
ferer. 

We may here too, upon many different 
occaſions, plainly diſtinguyſh thoſe two dif- 
ferent emotions combining and uniting to- 
gether in our ſenſe of the ill deſert of a 
particular character or action. When ve 
read in hiſtory concerning the perfidy and 
cruelty of a Borgia or a Nero, our heart riſes 

up againſt the deteſtable ſentiments which 
Aer their conduct, and renounces with 
horror and abomination all fellow-feeling with 
ſuch execrable motives. So far our ſentiments 
are founded upon the direct antipathy to the 
affections of the agem: and the indirect ſym- 
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pathy with the reſentment of the ſufferers is 
ſtill more ſenſibly felt. When we bring home 
to ourſelves the ſituation of the perſons whom 
thoſe ſcourges of mankind inſulted, murdered 
or betrayed, what indignation. do we not 
againſt ſuch inſolent and inhuman oppreſſors 
of the earth? Our ſympathy with the un- 
avoidable diftreſs of the, innocent ſufferers is 
not more real nor more lively than our fel- 
low-feeling with their Juſt and natural reſent- 
ment. The former ſentiment only heightens 
the latter, and the idea of their diſtreſs ſerves 
only to inflame and blow up our animoſity 
againſt thoſe who occaſioned it. When we 
think of the anguiſh of the ſufferers, we take 
part with them more earneſtly againſt their 
oppreſſors; we enter with more eagerneſs into 
all their ſchemes of vengeance, and feel our- 
ſelves every moment wreaking, in imagi- 
nation, upon ſuch violators of the laws of 
ſociety, that puniſhment which our ſympa- 
thetic indignation tells us is due to their 
crimes. Our ſenſe of the horror and dread- 
ful atrocity of ſach conduct, the delight 
which we take in hearing that it was pro- 
perly puniſhed, the indignation , which we 
feel when it eſcapes this-due retaliation, . our 
whole ſenſe and feeling, in ſhort, of its ill 
deſert, of the propriety and fitneſs of inflict- 
ing evil upon the — * who is guilty of it, 
and of making him grieve in his turn, ariſes 
from the ſympathetic indignation which na- 
turally boils up in the breaſt of the ſpectator, 
whenever 


whenever he thoroughly brings home to him. 
ſelf the caſe of the ſufferer ®. . 7 


To aſcribe in this manner our natural ſenſe of th 
in deſert of human actions to a ſympathy with the reſent. 
ment of the ſufferer, may ſeem, to the greater part of 
people, to be a degradation of that ſentiment. Reſent- 
ment is commonly regarded as ſo odious a paſſion, that 
they will be apt to think it impoſſible that fo laudable ; 
principle, as the ſenſe of the ill deſert of vice; ſhould in 
any reſpect be founded upon it. They will be more wil. 
ling, perhaps, to admit that our ſenſe of the merit of 
good actions is founded upon a ſympatby with the gra. 
titude of the perſons who receive the benefit of 'them; 
becauſe gratitude, as well as all the other benevolent paſ. 
ſions, is regarded as an amiable principle, which can take 
nothing from the worth of whatever, is founded upon it, 
Gratitude and reſentment, however, are in every reſped, 
it is evident, counterparts to one another ; and if our ſenſe 
of merit ariſes from a ſympathy with the one, our ſenſe 
of demerit can ſcarce miſs to proceed from a fellow- feeling 
with the other. — SR 
Let it be conſidered too that reſentment, though, in 
the degrees in which we too often ſee it, the moſt odious, 
perhaps, of all the paſſions, is not diſapproved of when 
properly humbled and entirely brought down to the level 
of the ſympathetic indignation of the ſpeAator. When 
we, who are the byſtanders, feel that our own anim 
entirely correſponds with that of the ſufferer ; when the 
reſentment of this laſt does not in any reſpect go-beyond 
our own; when no word, no geſture, (eſcapes bim that 
denotes an emotion more violent than what we can keep 
time to; and when he never aims at inflicting any puniſh- 
ment beyond what we ſhould rejoice to ſee inflicted, ot 
what we ourſelves would upon this account even defire to 
be the inſtruments of infliting; it is impoſſible that we 
ſhould not entirely approve of his ſentiments, Our own 
emotion in this caſe muſt, in our eyes, undoubtedly juſtify 
his. And as experience teaches us how much the greater 
part of mankind are incapable of this moderation, and 
how great an effort muſt be made in.order to bring down 
the rude and undiſciplined impulſe of reſentment ” = 
uita 
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ſuitable temper, we cannot avoid conceiving a conſiderable 
degree of eſteem and admiration for one who appears ca- 
pable of exerting ſo much ſelf-command over one of the 
moſt ungovernable paſſions of his nature. When indeed 
the animoſity of the ſufferer exceeds, as it almoſt always 
does, what we can go along with, as we cannot enter into 
it, we neceſſarily diſapprove of it. We even difapprove 
of it more than we ſhould of an equal excefs of almoſt any 
other paſſion derived from the imagibation. And this t 
violent reſentment, inſtead of carrying us along with it, 
becomes itſelf the object of our reſentment and indignation; 
We enter into the oppoſite reſeritment of the perſon who 
is the object of this unjuſt emotion, and who is in danger 
of ſuffering from it, Revenge, therefore, the exceſs of 
reſentment, appears to be the moſt deteſtable of all the 
paſſions, and is the object of the horror and indignation 
of every body. And as in the way in which this paſſion 
commonly diſcovers itſelf among mankind, it is exceſſive 
a hundred times for once that it is moderate, we are very 
apt to conſider it as altogether odious and deteſtable, be- 
cauſe in its moſt ordinary appearances it is ſo. Nature, 
however, even in the preſent depraved ſtate of mankind, 
does not ſeem to have dealt ſo unkindly with us, as to have 
endowed us with any principle which is wholly in every 
teſpect evil, or which, in no degree and in nb direction, 
can be the proper object of praiſe and approbation, Upon 
ſome occaſions we are ſenſible that this paſſion, which is 
generally too ſtrong, may likewife be too weak, We 
ſometimes complain that a particular perſon ſhows too 
little ſpirit, and has too little ſenſe of the injuries that have 
been done to him; and we are as ready to deſpiſe him for 
the defect, as to hate him for the exceſs of this paſſion. . 

The inſpired writers would not ſurely have talked ſo 
frequently or ſo ſtrongly of the wrath and anger of God, 
if they had regarded every degree of thoſe paſſions as 
vicious and evil, even in ſo weak and imperfect a creature 
as man, 

Let it be conſidered too, that the prefent inquiry is 
not concerning a matter of right, if I may ſay ſo, but con- 
cerning a matter of fact. We are not at preſent examin- 
ing upon what principles a perfect being would approve 
of the puniſhment of bad actions; but upon what princi- 
ples ſo weak and imperfeR a creature as man actually ___ = 
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fact approves of it. The principles which I have juſt 

now mentioned, it is evident, have a very great effect u 
his ſentiments ; and it ſeems wiſely ordered that it ſhould 
be ſo. The very exiſtence of ſociety requires that unme- 
rited and unprovoked malice ſhould be reſtrained by pro- 
per puniſhments ; and conſequently, that to inflict thoſe 
puniſhments ſhould be regarded as a proper and laudable 
action. Though man, therefore, be naturally endowed 
with a deſire of the welfare and preſervation of ſociety, 
yet the Author of nature has not entruſted it to his reaſon 
to find out that a certain application of puniſhments is the 
proper means of attaining this end; but has endowed him 
with an immediate and inſtinctive approbation of that 
very application which is moſt proper to attain. it. The 
cconomy of nature is in this reſpect exactly of a piece 
with what it is upon many other occafions, With te- 
gard to all thoſe ends which, upon account of their pe- 
culiar importance, may be regarded, if ſuch. an expreſ- 
ſion is allowable, as the favourite ends of nature, ſhe has 
conſtantly in this manner not only endowed mankind 
with an appetite for the end which ſhe propoſes, but like- 
wiſe with an appetite for the means by which alone this 
end can be brought about, for their own ſakes, and in- 
dependent of their tendency to produce it. Thus felf-pre- 
ſervation, and the propagation of the ſpecies, are the great 
ends which Nature ſeems to have propoſed in the forma- 
tion of all animals. Mankind are endowed with a deſire 
of thoſe ends, and an averſion to the contrary z with 2 
love of life, and a dread of diſſolution; with a deſire of 
the continuance and perpetuity of the ſpecies, and with 
an averſion to the thoughts of its entire extinction. But 
though we are in this manner endowed with a very ſtrong 
deſire of thoſe ends, it has not been intruſted to the flow 
and uncertain determinations of our reaſon, to find out the 
proper means of bringing them about. Nature has directed 
us to the greater part of theſe by original and immediate 
inſtindts. Hunger, thirſt, the paſſion which unites the two 
ſexes, the love of pleafure, and the dread of pain, prompt 
us to apply thoſe means for their own ſakes, and without 
any conſideration of their tendency to thoſe beneficent 
ends which the great Director of nature intended to pro- 
duce by them, 
Before 
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Before I conclude this note, I muſt take notice of a 
difference between the approbation of propriety and that 
of merit or beneficence. Before we approve of the ſen- 
timents of any perſon as proper and ſuitable to their ob- 
jets, we muſt not only be affected in the ſame manner 
as he is, but we muſt perceive this harmony and cor- 
reſpondence of ſentiments between him and ourſelves. 
Thus, though upon hearing of a misfortune that had be- 
fallen my friend, I ſhould conceiye preciſely that degree 
of concern which he gives = to; yet till I am in- 
formed of the manner in which he. behaves, till I perceive 
the harmony between his emotions and mine, I cannot 
be ſaid to approve of the ſentiments which influence his 
behaviour. The approbation of propriety therefore re- 
quires, not only that we ſhould entirely ſympathize with 
the perſon who acts, but that we ſhould perceive this 
perfect concord between his ſentiments and our own. .. 
On the contrary, when J hear of a benefit that has been 
beſtowed upon another perſon, let him who has received 
it be affected in what manner he pleaſes, if, by bringing 
his caſe home to myſelf, I feel gratitude ariſe in my own 
breaſt, I neceſſarily approve of the conduct of his bene- 
factor, and regard it as meritorious, and the proper object 
of reward. Whether the perſon who has received the 
benefit conceives gratitude or not, cannot, it is evident, in 
any degree alter our ſentiments with regard to the merit 
of him who has beſtowed it. No actual correſpondence of 
ſentiments, therefore, is here required. It is ſufficient that 
if he was grateful, they would correſpond; and our ſenſe 
of merit is often founded upon one of thoſe illuſive ſym- 
pathies, by which, when we bring home to ourſelves the 
caſe of another, we are often affected in a manner in which 
the perſon principally concerned is incapable of being af- 
fected. There is a ſimilar difference between our diſap- 
probation of demerit, and that of impropriety. 
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SECTION IL 
Of juſtice and beneficence. _ 
CHAP. L 
| Compariſon of thoſe two virtues; 


A CTIONS of a beneficerit tendency, 
A which proceed from proper motives, 
ſeem alone to require reward ; becauſe ſuch 
alone are the approved objects of gratitude, or 
excite the ſympathetic gratitude of the ſpec- 
tator. 0: Rh 2 RN - 

Actions of a hurtful tendency, which pro- 
ceed from improper motives, ſeem alone to 
deſerve puniſhment ; becauſe ſuch alone are 
the approved objects of reſentment, or excite 
the ſympathetic reſentment of the ſpectator. 

Beneficence is always free, it cannot be 
extorted by force, the mere want of it ex- 
poſes to no puniſhment; becauſe the mere 
want of beneficence tends to do no real pol 
tive evil. It may diſappoint of the good which 
might reaſonably have been expected, and 
upon that account it may juſtly excite diſlike 
and diſapprobation : it cannot, however, pro- 
voke any reſentment which mankind will go 
along with. The man who does not recom- 
penſe his benefactor, when he has it in bis 
power, and when his benefactor needs his 

aſſiſtance, 
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aſſiſtance, is, no doubt, guilty of the blackeſt 
ingratitude. The heart of every impartial 
ſpectator rejects all fellow- feeling with the 
{elfiſhneſs of his motives, and he is the pro- 
per object of the higheſt diſapprobation. But 
ſtill he does no poſitive hurt to any body. He 
only does not do that good which in propriety 
he ought to have done. He is the object of 
hatred, a paſſion which is naturally excited 
by impropriety of ſentiment and behaviour; 
not of reſentment, a paſſion which is never 
properly called forth but by actions which 
tend to do real and poſitive hurt to ſome par- 
ticular perſons. His want of gratitude, there- 
fore, cannot be puniſhed. To oblige him by 
force to perform what in gratitude he ought 
to perform, and what every impartial ſpec- 
tator would approve of him for performing, 
would, if poſſible, be ſtill more improper than 
his neglecting to perform it. His benefactor 
would diſhonour himſelf if he attempted b 
violence to conſtrain him to gratitude, and it 
would be impertinent for any third perſon, 
who was not the ſuperior of either, to inter- 
meddle. But of all the duties of beneficence, 
thoſe which gratitude recommends to us ap- 
proach neareſt to what is called a perfect and 
compleat obligation. What friendſhip, what 
generoſity, what charity, would prompt us 
to do with univerſal approbation, is ſtill more 
free, and can ſtill leſs be extorted by force 
than the duties of gratitude. We talk of 
the debt of gratitude, not of charity, or ge- 
neroſity, nor even of friendſhip, when friend- 
K 3 ſup 


It is the ſafeguard of juſtice and the ſecurity 


of his injuſtice, and that others, through 
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ſhip is mere eſteem, and has not been en- 
hanced and complicated with gratitude for good 
offices. | 1 % 


Reſentment ſeems to have been given us 
by nature for defence, and for defence only. 


of innocence. It prompts us to beat off the 
miſchief which is attempted to be done to us, 
and to retaliate that which is already done; 
that the offender may be made to repent 


fear of the like puniſhment, may be terrified 
from being guilty of the like offence. It 
muſt be reſerved therefore for theſe purpoſes, 
nor can the ſpectator ever go along with it 
when it is exerted for any other. But the 
mere want of the beneficent virtues, though 
it may diſappoint us of the good which might 
reaſonably be expected, neither does, nor at- 
tempts to do, any miſchief from which we 
can have occaſion to defend ourſelves. 
There is however another virtue, of which 
the obſervance is not left to the freedom of 
our own wills, which may be extorted by 
force, and of which the violation expoſes to, 
reſentment, and conſequently to puniſhment. 
This virtue is juſtice: the violation of juſtice 
is injury: it does real and poſitive hurt to 
ſome particular perſons, from motives which 
are naturally diſapproved of. It is, therefore, 
the proper object of reſentment, and of pu- 
niſhment, which is the natural conſequence 
of reſentment. As mankind go along with, 
and approve of, the violence employed to 
| avenge 
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avenge the hurt which is done by injuſtice, 
ſo they much more go along with, and ap- 
prove of, that which is employed to prevent 
and beat off the injury, and to reſtrain the 
offender from hurting his neighbours. * The 
erſon himſelf who meditates an injuſtice is 
ſenſible of this, and feels that force may, with 
the utmoſt propriety, be made uſe of, both by 
the perſon. whom he is about to injure, and 
by others, either to obſtruct the execution of 
his crime, or to puniſh him when he has 
executed it. And upon this is founded that 
remarkable diſtinction between juſtice and all 
the other ſocial virtues, which has of late 
been particularly inſiſted upon by an author 
of very great and original genius, that we 
feel ourſelves to be under a ſtricter obligation 
to act according to juſtice, than agreeably to 
friendſhip, charity, or generoſity; that the 
practice of theſe laſt-mentioned virtues ſeems 
to be left in ſome meaſure to our own choice, 
but that, ſomehow or other, we feel our- 
ſelves to be in a peculiar manner, tied, bound, 
and obliged to the obſervation of juſtice, We 
feel, that is to ſay, that force may, with the 
utmoſt propriety and with the approbation of 
all mankind, be made uſe of to conſtrain us 
to obſerve the rules of the one, but not to 
follow the precepts of the other. 

We muſt always, however, carefully diſ- 
tinguiſh what is only blameable, or the pro- 
per object of diſapprobation, from what force 
may be employed either to puniſh or to pre- 
vent, That ſeems blameable which falls 

K 4 ſhort, 
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ſhort of that ordinary degree of proper * 
neficence which experience teaches us to ex. 
pect of every body; and on the contrary, th 
ſeems praiſe-worthy which goes beyond it 
The ordinary degree itſelf ſeems neither blame- 
able nor praiſe-worthy. A father, a ſon, 
brother, who. behaves to the corp 
relation neither better nor worſe than the 
greater part of men commonly do, ſeems 
properly to deſerve neither praiſe nor blame, 
He who ſurpriſes us by extraordinary and 
unexpected, though ſtill proper and ſuitable 
kindneſs, or on the contrary by extraordi 
and unexpected, as well as unſuitable unkind. 
neſs, ſeems prajſe-worthy in the one caſe, and | 
blameable in the other, _ 

Even the moſt ordinary degree of kind- 
neſs or beneficence, however, cannot, among 
equals, be extorted by force. Among equal 
each individual is naturally, and antecedent 
to the inſtitution of civil government, re- 
garded as having a right both to defend him- 
ſelf from injuries, and to exact a certain de- 
gree of puniſhment for thoſe which haye been 
done to him. Every generous ſpectator not 
only approves of his conduct when he does 
this, but enters ſo far into his ſentiments as 
often to be willing to aſſiſt him. When one 
man attacks, or robs, or attempts to murder 
another, all the neighbours take the alarm, 
and think that they do right when they run, 
either to revenge the perſon who has been 
injured, or to defend him who is in danger of 
being ſo. But when a father fails in the 01 
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dinary degree of parental affection towards a 
ſon; when a ſon ſeems to want that filial re- 
verence which might be expected to his fa- 
ther; when brothers are without the uſual 
degree of brotherly affection; when a man 
ſhuts his breaſt againſt compaſſion, and re- 
fuſes to relieve the miſery. of his fellow- 
creatures, when he can with the greateſt eaſe; 
in all theſe caſes, though every body blames 
the conduct, nobody imagines that thoſe 
who might have reaſon, perhaps, to expect 
more kindneſs, have any right to extort it by 
force, The ſufferer can only complain, and 
the ſpeQator can intermeddle no other way 
than by advice and perſuaſion, Upon all ſuch 
occaſions, for equals to uſe force againſt one 
another, would be thought the higheſt degree 
of inſolence and preſumption. 

A ſuperior may, indeed, ſometimes, with 
univerſal approbation, oblige thoſe under his 
juriſdiction to behave, in this reſpect, with a 
certain degree of propriety to one another, 
The laws of all civiliſed nations oblige pa- 
rents to maintain their children, and children 
to maintain their parents, and impoſe upon 
men many other duties of beneficence. The 
civil magiſtrate js entruſted with the power 
not only of preſerving the public peace by 
reſtraining injuſtice, but of promoting the 
proſperity of the commonwealth, by eſta- 
bliſhing good diſcipline, and by diſcouraging 
every ſort of vice and impropriety ; he may 
preſcribe rules, therefore, which not only 
probibit mutual injuries among fellow-citi- 
| 77 0 | - Zh 
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zens, but command mutual good offices to a 
eertain degree. When the ſovereign com- 
mands what is merely indifferent, and what, 
antecedent to his orders, might have been 
omitted without any blame, it becomes not 
only blameable but puniſhable to diſobey him. 
When he commands, therefore, what, ante- 
cedent to any ſuch order, could not have 
been omitted without the greateſt blame, it 
ſurely becomes much more puniſhable to be 
wanting in obedience, Of all the duties of a 
law-giver, however, this, perhaps, is that which 
it requires the greateſt delicacy and reſerve to 
execute with propriety and judgment. To 
neglect it altogether expoſes the common» 
wealth to many groſs diſorders and ſhock- 
ing enormities, and to puſh it too far is de- 
ſtructive of all liberty, ſecurity, and juſtice. 
Though the mere want of beneficence 
ſeems to merit no puniſhment from equals, 
the greater exertions of that virtue appear to 
deſerve the higheſt reward, By being pro- 
ductive of the greateſt good, they are the na- 
tural and approved objects of the livelieſt gra- 
titude. Though the breach of juſtice, on the 
contrary, expoſes to puniſhment, the obſer- 
vance of the rules of that virtue ſeems ſcarce 
to deſerve any reward. There is, no doubt, 
a propriety in the practice of juſlice, and it 
merits, upon that account, all the approba- 
tion which is due to propriety. But as it 
does no real poſitive good, it is entitled to 
very little gratitude, Mere juſtice is, upon 
5 | mo 
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moſt occaſions, but a negative virtue, and 
only hinders us from hurting our neigh- 
bour. The man who barely abſtains from 
violating either the perſon, or the eſtate, or 
the reputation of his neighbours, has ſurely 
very little poſitive merit. He fulfils, how- 
ever, all the rules of what is peculiarly called 
juſtice, and does every thing Which his equals 
can with propriety force him to do, or which 
they can puniſh him for not doing. We may 

often fulfil all the rules of juſtice by ſitting ſtill 
and doing nothing, PHE Of: 
As every man doth, ſo ſhall it be done to 
him, and retaliation ſeems to be the great law 
which is dictated to us by Nature. Benefi- 
cence and generoſity we think due to the | 
nerous and beneficent. Thoſe whoſe hearts 
never open to the feelings of humanity, ſhould, 
we think, be ſhut out in the ſame manner, 
from the affections of all their fellow-creatures, 
and be allowed to live in the midſt of ſociety, 
as in a great deſert where there is no-body 
to care for them, or to inquire after them. 
The violator of the laws of juſtice ought to 
be made to feel himſelf that evil which he 
has done to another; and ſince no regard to 
the ſufferings of his brethrer? is capable of re- 
raining him, he ought to be over-awed by 
the fear of his own. The man who is barely 
innocent, who only obſerves the laws of juſ- 
ice with regard to others, and merely ab- 
tains from hurting his neighbours, can merit 
only that his neighbours in their turn ſhould | 
reſpect 
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reſpect his innocence, and that the ſame laws 


ſhould be l obleryed: wth regard to 
him, 


CHAP. I i) 
o te ſenſe of Iden of remorſe, and of the 


conſci ouſneſs of merit. 


HERE, can be no — motive for 
hurting our neighbour, there can be 
no incitement to do evil to another, which 
mankind will go along with, except juſt in- 
dignation for evil which that other has done 
tous, To diſturb his happineſs merely be- 
cauſe it ſtands in the way of our own, to take 
from him what is of real uſe to him merely 
becauſe it may be of equal or of more ule to 
us, or to indulge, in this manner, at the 
expence of other people, the natural pre- 
ference which every man has for his own 
happineſs above that of other people, is what 
no impartial ſpectator can go along with, 
Every man is, no doubt, by nature, firſt and 
principally recommended to his own care ; 
and as he is fitter to take care of himſelf than 
of any other perſon, it is fit and right that it 
ſhould be ſo. Every man, therefore, is much 
more deeply intereſted in whatever immedi- 
ately concerns himſelf, than in what concerns 
any other man: and to hear, perhaps, of the 
death of another perſon, with whom we have 
no particular connexion, will give us lels 
concern, will ſpoil'our ſtomach, or break — 
ren 
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reſt much leſs than a very inſignificant diſaſ- 
ter which has befallen ourſelves. But though 
the ruin of our neighbour may affect us much 
leſs than a very ſmall misfortune of our own, 
we muſt not ruin him to prevent that ſmall 
misfortune, nor even to prevent our own 
ruin, We muſt, here, as in all other caſes; 
view ourſelves not ſo much according to that 
light in which we may naturally appear to 
ourſelves, as according to that in which we 
naturally appear to others. Though every 
man may, according to' the proverb, be the 
whole world to himſelf, to the reſt of man- 
kind he is a moſt inſignificant part of it. 
Though his own happineſs may be of more 
importance to him than that of all the world 
beſides, to every other perſon it is of no more 
conſequence than that of any other man. 
Though it may be true, therefore, that every 
individual, in his own breaſt, naturally pre- 

fers himſelf to all mankind, yet he dares not 
look mankind in the face, and avow that he 
acts according to this principle. He feels that 
in this preference they can never go along 
with him, and that how natural ſoever it 
may be to him, it muſt always appear exceſ- 
ſive and extravagant to them. When he views 
himſelf in the light in which he is conſcious 
that others will view him, he -ſees that to 
them he is but one. of the multitude in no re- 
ſpect better than any other in it. If he would 
act ſo as that the impartial ſpectator may en- 
ter into the principles of his conduct, which 
is what of all things he has the greateſt de- 


ſire 
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fire to do, he muſt, upon this, as upon all 
other occaſions, humble the arrogance of his 
ſelf-love, and bring it down to ſomething 
which other men can go along with. They 
will indulge it ſo far as to allow him to be 
more anxious about, and to purſue with more 
earneſt aſſiduity, his own happineſs than that 
of any other perſon. Thus far, whenever 
they place themſelves in his ſituation, they 
will readily go along with him. In the race 
for wealth, and honours, and preferments, 
he may run as hard as he can, and ftrain 
every nerve and every muſcle, in order to 
_ outſtrip all his competitors. But if he ſhould 
juſtle, or throw down any of them, the in- 
dulgence of the ſpectators is entirely at an 
end. It is a violation of fair play, which 
they cannot admit of. This man is to them, 
in every reſpect, as good as he: they do not 
enter into that ſelf- love by which he prefers 
himſelf ſo much to this other, and cannot go 
along with the motive from which he hurt 
him. They readily, therefore, ſympathize 
with the natural reſentment of the injured, 
and the offender becomes the object of their 
hatred and indignation. He is ſenſible that 
he becomes ſo, and feels that thoſe ſenti- 
ments are ready to burſt out from all ſides 
againſt him. 

As the greater and more irreparable the 
evil that is done, the reſentment of the ſuf- 
ferer runs naturally the higher, ſo does like- 
wiſe the ſympathetic indignation of the ſpec- 
tator, as well as the ſenſe of guilt 1n the = 

ea 
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Death is the greateſt evil which one man 


Can 


inflict upon another, and excites the higheſt 
degree of reſentment in thoſe who are im- 
mediately connected with the ſlain. Murder, 
therefore, is the moſt atrocious of all crimes 
which affect individuals only, in the ſight 
both of mankind, and of the perſon who has 
committed it. To be deprived of that which 
we are poſſeſſed of, is a greater evil than to 
be diſappointed of what we have only the ex- 
pectation. Breach of property, therefore, 
theft and robbery, which take from us what 
we are poſſeſſed of, are greater crimes than 
breach of contract, which only difappoints 
us of what we expected. The moſt ſacred 
laws of juſtice, therefore, thoſe whoſe vio- 


lation ſeems to call loudeſt for vengeance 


and 


puniſhment, are the laws which guard the 
life and perſon of our neighbour ; the next 
are thoſe which guard his property and poſ- 
ſeſſions; and laſt of all come thoſe which 
guard what are called his perſonal rights, or 
what 1s due to him from the promiſes of 


others. 


The violator of the more ſacred laws of 
juſtice can never reflect on the ſentiments 


which mankind muſt entertain with re 


gard 


to him, without feeling all the agonies of 
ſhame, and horror, and conſternation. When 
his paſſion is gratified, and he begins coolly to 
reflect on his paſt conduct, he can enter into 
none of the motives which influenced it. 
They appear now as deteſtable to him as they 


did always to other people. By ſympa- 
| thizing 


Hy 
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thizing with the hatred and abhorrence' whicli 
other men muſt entertain for him, he be- 
comes in ſome meaſure the object of his own 
hatred and abhorrence. The ſituation of the 
perſon, who ſuffered by his injuſtice, now 
calls upon his pity. He is grieved at the 
thought of it; regrets the unhappy effects 
of his own conduct, and feels at the fame 
time that they have rendered him the pro- 
per object of the reſentment and indignation 
of mankind, and of what is the natural con- 
ſequence of reſentment, vengeance and pu- 
niſhment. The thought of this perpetnally 
Haunts him, and fills him with terror and 
amazement. He dares no longer look ſo- 
eiety in the face, but imagines himſelf as 
it were fejected, and thrown out from the 
affections of all mankind. He cannot hope 
for the. conſolation of ſympathy in this his 
greateſt, and moſt dreadful diſtreſs. The 
remembrance of his crimes has ſhut out all 
fellow-feeling with him from the hearts of 
his fellow- creatures. The ſentiments which 
they entertain with regard to him, are the 
very thing which he is moſt afraid of. Every 
thing ſeems hoſtile, and he would be glad to 
fly to ſome inhoſpitable deſert, where he 
might never more behold the face of a hu- 
man creature, ner read in the countenance of 
mankind, the condemnation of his crimes: 
But ſolitude is ſtill more dreadful than ſociety: 
His own thoughts can preſent him with no- 
thing but what is black, unfortunate, and 
diſaſtrous, the melancholy forebodings of in- 

4 comprehenſible 
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comprehenſible miſery and ruin. The hor- 
ror of ſolitude drives him back into ſociety, 
and he comes again into the preſence of man- 
kind, aſtoniſhed to appear before them, loaded 
with ſhame and diſtracted with fear, in. order 
to ſupplicate ſome little protection from the 
countenance of thoſe. very judges, who he 
knows have already all unanimouſly condemn- 
ed him. Such is the nature of that ſentiment, 
which is properly called remorſe ; of all the 
ſentiments which can enter the human breaft 
the moſt dreadful. It is made up of ſhame 
from the ſenſe of the impropriety of paſt con- 
duct; of grief for the effects of it; of pity 
for thoſe who ſuffer by it; and of the dread 
and terror of puniſhment from the conſci- 
ouſneſs of the juſtly provoked reſentment of 

all rational creatures. 2 
The oppoſite behaviour naturally inſpires 
the oppoſite ſentiment. The man who, not 
from frivolous fancy, but from proper mo- 
tives, has performed a generous action, when 
he looks forward to thoſe whom he has ſerved, 
feels himſelf to be the natural object of their 
lore and gratitude, and, by ſympathy with 
chem, of the eſteem and approbation of all 
mankind. And when he looks backward 
to the motive from which he acted, and ſur- 
veys it in the light in which the indifferent 
ſpectator will ſurvey it, he ſtill continues to 
enter into it, and applauds himſelf by ſym- 
pathy with the approbation of this ſuppoſed 
impartial judge. In both theſe points of 
vie his own conduct appears to him every 
L way 
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way agreeable. His mind, at the thought of 
it, is filled with cheerfulneſs, ſerenity, and 
compoſure. He is in friendſhip and harmony 
with all mankind, and looks upon his felloy- 
creatures with confidence and benevolent ſa- 
tisfaction, ſecure that he has rendered him- 
ſelf worthy of their moſt favourable regards 
In the combination of all theſe ſentiment 


conſiſts the conſciouſneſs of merit, or of de- 
ſerved reward. | | 


SE HAP 0: 
Of the utility of this conſlutution of nature. 


T is thus that man, who can ſubſiſt on- 

ly in ſociety, was fitted by nature to that 
ſituation for which he was made. All the 
members of human ſociety ſtand in need of 
each others aſhitance, and are likewiſe ex- 
poſed to mutual injuries. Where the neceſ- 
ſary aſſiſtance is reciprocally afforded from 
love, from” gratitude, from friendſhip and 
eſteem, the ſociety flouriſhes and is happy. 
All the different members of it are bound to- 
gether by the agrecable bands of love and at- 
fection, and are, as it were, drawn to one 
common centre of mutual good offices. 

But though the neceſſary aſſiſtance ſhould 
not be afforded from ſuch generous and diſin- 
tereſted motives, though among the different 
members of the ſociety there ſhould be no 
mutual love and affection, the ſocicty, our 
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leſs happy and agreeable, will not neceſſaril 
he diſſolved. Society may ſubſiſt among dit. 
ferent men, as among different merchants, 


ftom a ſenſe of its utility, without any mutual 


love or affection; and though no man in it 
ſhould owe any obligation, or be bound in 
gratitude to any other, it may ſtill be upheld 
by a mercenary exchange of good offices ac- 
cording to an agreed valuation. 

Society, however, cannot ſubſiſt among 
thoſe who are at all times ready to hurt and 
injure one another. The moment that in- 
jury begins, the moment that mutual reſent- 
ment and animoſity take place, all the bands 
of it are broke aſunder, and the different mem- 
bers of which it conſiſted are, as it were, diſ- 
ſipated and ſcattered abroad by the violence 
and oppoſition of their diſcordant affections. 
If there is any ſociety among robbers and 
murderers, they muſt at leaſt, according to 
the trite obſervation, abſtain from robbing 
and murdering one another. Beneficence, 
therefore, is leſs eſſential to the exiſtence of 
ſociety than juſtice. Society may ſubſiſt, 
though not in the moſt comfortable ſtate, 
without beneficence ; but the prevalence of in- 
juſtice muſt utterly deftroy it. | 
Though Nature, therefore, exhorts man- 
kind to acts of beneficence, by the pleaſing 
conſciouſneſs of deſerved reward, ſhe has not 
thought it neceſſary to guard and enforce 
the practice of it by the terrors of merited 
puniſhment in caſe it ſhould be neglected. 
It is the ornament which embelliſhes, not 
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the foundation which ſupports the building, 
and which it was, therefore, ſufficient to re- 
commend, but by no means neceſfary to im. 
poſe. Juſtice, on the contrary, is the main 
pillar that upholds the whole edifice. If it is 
removed, the great, the immenſe fabrie of 
human ſociety, that fabric which to raiſe and 
ſupport ſeems in this world, if I may fay {o, 
to have been the peculiar and darling care cf 
Nature, muſt in a moment crumble into 
atoms. In order to enforce the obſervation 
of juſtice, therefore, Nature has implanted in 
the human breaſt that. conſciouſneſs of ill- 
deſert, thoſe terrors of merited puniſhment 
which attend upon its violation, as the great 
ſafe-guards of the aſſociation of mankind, to 
protect the weak, to curb the violent, and to 
chaſtiſe the guilty. Men, though naturally 
ſympathetic, feel ſo little for another, with 
whom they have no particular connexion, 
in compariſon of what they feel for them- 
ſelves; the miſery of one, who is merely 
their fellow-creature, is of ſo little import- 
ance to them in compariſon even of a ſmall 
conveniency of their own ; they have it ſo 
much in their power to hurt him, and may 
have ſo many temptations to do ſo, that if 
this principle did not ſtand up within them 
in his defence, and overawe them into a re- 
ſpect for his innocence, they would, like wild 
beaſts, be-at all times ready to fly upon him; 
and a man would enter an aſſembly of men 3s 
he enters a den of lions. | ; 
In 


In every part of the univerſe we obſerve 
means adjuſted with the niceſt artifice to the 
ends which they are intended to produce; 
and in the mechaniſm of a plant, or animal 
body, admire how every thing is contrived 
for advancing the two great purpoſes of na- 
ture, the ſupport of the individual, and the 
propagation of the ſpecies. But in theſe, and 
in all ſuch objects, we, ſtill diſtinguiſh the 
efficient from the final cauſe of their ſeveral 
motions and organizations. The digeſtion of 
the food, the cireulation of the blood, and 
the ſecretion of the feyeral juices which are 
drawn from it, are operations all of them ne- 
ceſſary for the great purpoſes of animal life. 
Yet we never endeavaur to account for them 
from thoſe purpoſes as from their efficient 
cauſes, nor imagine that the blood circulates, 
or that the food digeſts of its own accord, 
and with a yiew or intention to the purpoſes 
of circulation or digeſtion. The wheels of 
the watch are all admirably adjuſted to the 
end for which it was made, the pointing of 
the hour. All their various motions conſpire 
in the niceſt manner to produce this effect. 
If they were endowed with a deſire and in- 
tention to produce it, they could not do it 
better. Yet we never aſcribe any ſuch deſire 
or intention to them, but to the watch- maker. 
and we know that they are put into motion 
by a ſpring, which intends the effect it pro- 
duces as little as they do. But though, in 
accounting for the operations of bodies, we 
2cver fail to diſtinguiſh in this manner the 
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efficient from the final cauſe, in accounting 
for thoſe of the mind we are very Apt to con- 
found theſe two different things with one 
another. When by natural 'prindiples we 
are led to advance thoſe ends, which'a refined 
and enlightened reaſon would recommend to 
us, we are very apt to impute to that reaſon, 
as to their efficient cauſe, the ſentiments and 
actions by which we advance thoſe ends, 
and to imagine that to be the wiſdom of 
man, which in reality is the wiſdom of God. 
Upon a ſuperficial view this cauſe ſeems ſuf- 
ficient to produce the effects which are afcrib- 
ed to it; and the ſyſtem of human nature 
ſeems to be more ſimple and agreeable when 
all its different operations are in this manner 
deduced from a ſingle principle. ' 

As ſociety cannot ſubfiſt unleſs the laws of 
juſtice are tolerably obſerved, as no focial in- 
tercourſe can take place among men Who do 
not generally abſtain from injuring one ano- 
ther; the conſideration of this neceſſity, it 
has been thought, was the ground upon which 
we approved of the enforcement of the laws 
of juſtice by the puniſhment of thoſe who 
violated them. Man, it has been ſaid, has 
a natural love for ſociety, and deſires that the 
union of mankind ſhould be preſerved for its 
own ſake, and though he himſelf was to de- 
rive no benefit from it. The orderly and 
flouriſhing ſtate of ſociety 1 is agreeable to him, 
and he takes delight in contemplating it. 
Its diforder and confuſion, on the contrary, 


is s the object of his averſion, and he is cha- 
grined 
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ined at whatever tends to produce it. He is 
ſenſible too that his own intereſt is connected 
with the proſperity of ſociety, and that the 
happineſs, perhaps the preſervation of his 
exiſtence, depends upon its preſervation. 
Upon every account, therefore, he has an 
abhorrence at whatever can tend to deſtroy 
ſociety, and is willing to make uſe of every 
means, which can hinder ſo hated and ſo 
dreadful an event. Injuſtice neceſſarily tends 
to deſtroy it. Every appearance of injuſtice, 
therefore, alarms him, and he runs, if I ma 
ſay ſo, to ſtop the progreſs of what, if allowed 
to go on, would quickly put an end to every 
thing that is dear to him. If he cannot re- 
ſtrain it by gentle and fair means, he muſt 
bear it down by force and violence, and at 
any rate muſt put a ſtop to its further progreſs. 
Hence it is, they ſay, that he often approves 
of the enforcement of the laws of juſtice even 
by the capital puniſhment of thoſe who violate 
them. The diſturber of the public peace is 
hereby removed out of the world, and others 
are terrrified by his fate from imitating his 
example. | 

Such is the account commonly given of 
our approbation of the puniſhment of injuſtice. 
And fo far this account is undoubtedly true, 
that we frequently have occaſion to confirm 
our natural ſenſe of the propriety and fitneſs 
of puniſhment, by reflecting how neceſſary it 
is for preſerving the order of ſociety. When 
the guilty is about to ſuffer that juſt retalia- 
non, which the natural indignation of man- 
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kind tells them is due to his crimes; when 
the infolence of his injuſtice is, broken and 
humbled by the terror of his approaching pu- 
niſhment; when he ceaſes to be an object 
of fear, with the generous and humane he 
begins to be an object of pity. The thought 
of what he is about to ſuffer extinguiſhes 
their reſentment for the ſuff erings of other; 
to which he has given occaſion. They are 
diſpoſed. to pardon and forgive him, and to 
ſave him from that puniſhment, which in all 
their cool hours they had conſidered as the 
retribution due to ſuch crimes. Here, there- 
fore, they have occaſion to call to their a- 
ſiſtance the conſideration of the general inte- 
reſt of ſociety. They counterbalance the im- 
pulſe of this weak and partial humanity by the 
dictates of a humanity that is more generous 
and comprehenſive. They reflect that mercy to 
the guilty is cruelty to the innocent, and op- 
poſe to the emotions of compaſſion which they 
feel for a particular perſon, a more enlarged 
compaſſion which they feel for mankind. 
Sometimes too we have occaſion to defend 
the propriety of obſerving the general rules of 
juſtice by the conſideration of their neceſſity 
to the ſupport of ſociety. We frequently 
hear the young and the licentious ridiculing 
the moſt ſacred rules of morality, and profeſ- 
ling, ſometimes from the corruption, but 
more frequently from the vanity of their 
hearts, the moſt abominable maxims of con- 
duct. Our indignation rouſes, and we are 
cager to refute and expoſe ſuch deteſtable 
principles. 
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principles, But though it is their intrinfic 
hatefulneſs and deteſtableneſs, which origi- 
nally inflames us againſt them, we are unwil- 
ling to aſſign this as the ſole reaſon why we 
condemn them, or to pretend that it is merely 
becauſe we ourlelves hate and deteſt them. 
The reaſon, we think, would not appear to 
be concluſive, Yet why ſhould it not; if we 
hate and deteſt them becauſe they are the na- 
tural and proper objects of hatred and deteſt- 
ation? But when we are aſked why we ſhould 
not act in ſuch or ſuch a manner, the very 
queſtion ſeems to 9 that, to thoſe who 
aſk it, this manner of acting does not appear 
to be for its own ſake the natural and pro- 
per object of thoſe ſentiments. We muſt 
how them, therefore, that it ought to be ſo 
for the ſake of ſomething elſe. Upon this 
account we generally caſt about for other ar- 
guments, and the conſideration which firſt 
occurs to us is the diſorder and confuſion of 
ſociety which would reſult from the univerſal 
prevalence of ſuch practices. We ſeldom 
fail, therefore, to inſiſt upon this topic. 

But though it commonly requires no great 
diſcernment to ſee the deſtructive tendency 
of all licentious practices to the welfare of ſo- 
ciety, it is ſeldom this conſideration which 
it animates us againſt them. All men, even 
the moſt ſtupid and unthinking, abhor fraud, 
perſidy, and injuſtice, and delight to ſee 
them puniſhed. But few men have reflected 
upon the neceſſity of juſtice to the exiſtence 
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of ſociety, how obvious ſoever that neceſſty 


may appear to be. ie . * 
That it is not a regard to the preſervation 
of ſociety, which originally intereſts us in the 
puniſhment of crimes committed againſt in- 
dividuals, may be demonſtrated by many ob- 
vious conſiderations. The concern which we 
take in the fortune and happineſs of indi- 
viduals does not, in common caſes, ' ariſe from 
that which we take in the fortune and hap- 
pineſs of ſociety. We are no more concern- 
ed for the deſtruction or loſs of a ſingle man, 
becauſe this man is a member or part of ſo- 
ciety, and becauſe we ſhould be, concerned 
for the deſtruction of ſociety, than we are 
concerned for the loſs of a ſingle guinea, be- 
cauſe this guinea 1s a part of a thouſand gui- 
neas, and becauſe we ſhould be concerned 
for the loſs of the whole ſum. In neither 
caſe does our regard for the individuals ariſe 
from our regard for the multitude : but in 
both cafes our regard for the multitude is 
compounded and made up of the particular 
regards which we feel for the different in- 
dividuals of which it is compoſed. As when 
a ſmall ſum is unjuſtly taken from us, we do 
not ſo much proſecute the injury from a re- 
gard to the preſervation of our whole fortune, 
as from a regard to that particular ſum which 
we have loſt ; ſo when a ſingle man is injured 
or deſtroyed we demand the puniſhment of 
the wrong that has been done to him, not fo 
much from a concern for the general intereſt 
of ſociety, as from a concern for that very 

individual 
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individual who has been injured. It is to 
be obſerved, however, that this concern does 
not neceſſarily inelude in it any degree of thoſe 
exquiſite ſentiments which are common! 
called love, eſteem, and affection, and by 
which we -diſtinguiſt our particular friends 
and acquaintance. The concern which is 
requiſite for this is no more than the general 
fellow-feeling which we have with every man 
merely becauſe he is our fellow- creature. We 
enter into the reſentment even of an odious 
perſon, when he is injured by thoſe to whom 
he has given no provocation. Our diſappro- 
bation of his ordinary character and conduct 
does not in this caſe altogether prevent our 
fellow- feeling with his natural indignation; 
though with thoſe who are not either ex- 
tremely candid, or who have not been ac- 
cuſtomed to correct and regulate their natural 
ſentiments by general rules, it is very apt to 
damp it. _— a 
Upon ſome occaſions, indeed, we both 
puniſh and approve of puniſhment, merely 
from a view to the general intereſt of ſociety, 
which, we imagine, cannot otherwiſe be ſe- 
cured. Of this kind are all the puniſhments 
infficted for breaches of what is called either 
civil police, or military diſcipline, Such 
crimes do not immediately or directly hurt 
any particular perſon ; but their remote con- 
lequences, it is ſuppoſed, do produce, or might 
produce, either a conſiderable inconveniency, 
or a great diſorder in the ſociety. A centinel, 
for example, who falls aſleep upon his watch, 
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ſuffers death by the laws of war, becauſe ſuch 
careleſſneſs might endanger the whole army. 
This Wend. may, upon many occaſions, ap- 
pear neceſſary, and, for that reaſon, juſt and 
proper. When the preſervation of an indi- 
vidual is inconſiſtent with the ſafety of a mul- 
titude, nothing can be more juſt than that 
the many ſhould be preferred to ky, one, 
Yet this puniſhment, how neceſſary ſoeve 

always appears to be exceſſively Tevere. "The 
natural atrocity of the crime ſeems to. be f 
littte, and the puniſhment fo great, that it is 
with great difficulty that our heart can re- 
concile itſelf to it. Though ſuch careleſſneſs 
appears very blameable, yet the thought of 
this crime does not naturally excite any ſuch 
reſentment, as would prompt us to take ſuch 
dreadful revenge. A man of humanity muſt 
recollect himſelf, muſt make an effort, and 
exert his whole firmneſs and reſolution, bes 
fore he can bring himſelf either to inflict it, 
or to go along with it when it is inflicted by 
others. It is not, however, in this manner, 
that he looks upon the juſt puniſhment of an 
ungrateful murderer or parricide. His heart, 
in this caſe, applauds with ardour, and even 
with tranſport, the juſt. retaliation which 
ſeems due to ſuch deteſtable crimes, and 
which, if, by any, accident, they ſhould hap- 
pen to eſcape; he would be highly enraged 
and dilappointed. The very different ſenti- 
ments with which the ſpectator views thoſe 
different puniſhments, is a proof that his ap- 
probation, of the one is far from being founded 
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upon the ſame principles with that of the 
other. He looks upon the centinel as an 
unfortunate victim, who, indeed, muſt; and 
ought to be, devoted to the ſafety of num 
bers, but whom ſtill, in his heart, he would 
be glad to ſave; and he is only ſorry, that 
the intereſt of the many ſhould oppoſe it. 
But if the murderer ſhould eſcape from pu- 
niſhment, it would excite his higheſt indig- 
nation, and he would call upon God to avenge, 
in another world, that crime which the in- 
juſtice of mankind had neglected to chaſtiſe 
upon earth. Nh * 

For it well deſerves to be taken notice of, 
that we are ſo far from imagining that injuſ- 
tice ought to be puntſhed in this life, merely on 
account of the order of ſociety, which cannot 
otherwiſe be maintained, that Nature teaches 
us to hope, and religion, we ſuppoſe, authorizes 
us to expect, that it will be puniſhed, even in 
a life to come. Our ſenſe of its ill deſert pur 
{ues it, if I may ſay ſo, even beyond the grave, 
though the example of its puniſhment there 
cannot ſerve to deter the reſt of mankind, who 
fee it not, who know it not, from being 
guilty of the like practices here. The juſtice 
of God, however, we think, ſtill requires, 
that he ſhould hereafter avenge the injuries 
of the widow and the fatherleſs, who are 
here ſo often inſulted with impunity. 

That the Deity loves virtue and hates vice, 
as a voluptuous man loves riches and hates 
poverty, not for 'their own ſakes, but for the 
effects which they tend to produce; that he 
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loves the one, only becauſe it promotes the 
happineſs of ſociety, which his benevolence 
prompts him to defire ; and that he hates the 
other, only becauſe -it occaſions the miſery 
of mankind, which the ſame divine quality 
renders the object of his averſion ; is not the 
doctrine of untaught nature but of an artificial 
refinement of reaſon and philoſophy. Our un- 
taught, natural ſentiments, all prompt us to be- 
lieve, that as perfed virtue is ſuppoſed neceſſi- 
rily to appear to the Deity, as it does to us, for 
its own ſake, and without any further view, the 
natural and proper object of love and reward, 
ſo mult vice, of hatred and puniſhment. That 
the gods neither reſent nor hurt, was the ge- 
neral maxim of all the different ſeQs of the 
ancient philoſophy : and if, by reſenting, be 
underſtood, that violent and diſorderly per- 
turbation, which often diſtracts and con- 
founds the human breaſt; or if, by hurting, 
be underſtood, the doing miſchief wantonly, 
and without regard to propriety or juſtice, 
ſuch weakneſs is undoubtedly unworthy of 
the divine perfection. But if it be meant, 
that vice does not appear to the Deity to be, 
for its own ſake, the object of abhorrence 
and averſion, and what, for its own ſake, it 
is fit and right ſhould be puniſhed, the truth 
of this maxim ſeems repugnant to ſome very 
natural feelings. If we confult our natural ſen- 
timents, we are even apt to fear, leſt, before 
the holineſs of God, vice ſhould appear to be 
more worthy of puniſhment than the weak- 


neſs and imperfection of human virtue can 
ever 
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erer ſeem to be of reward. Man, when 
about to appear before a being of infinite 
perfection, can feel but little confidence in 
his own merit, or in the imperfect propriety 
of his own conduct. In the preſence of his 
fellow- creatures, he may even juſtly elevate 
himſelf, and may often have reaſon to think 
highly of his own character and conduct, 
compared to the ſtill greater imperfection of 
theirs. But the caſe is quite different when 
about to appear before his infinite Creator. 
To ſuch a being, he fears, that his littleneſs 
and weakneſs can ſcarce ever appear the 
proper object, either of eſteem or of re- 
ward. But he can eaſily conceive, how 
the numberleſs violations of duty, of which 
he has been guilty, ſhould render him the 
proper object of averſion and puniſhment; 
and he thinks he can ſee no reaſon why the 
divine indignation ſhould not be let looſe with- 
out any reſtraint, upon ſo vile an inſect, as he 
imagines that he himſelf muſt appear to be. 
If he would ſtill hope for happineſs, he 
ſuſpects that he cannot demand it from the 
juſtice, but that he muſt entreat it from the 
mercy of God. Repentance, ſorrow, humi- 
lation, contrition at the thought of his paſt 
conduct, ſeem, upon this account, the ſen- 
timents which become him, and to be the 
only means which he has left for appeaſ- 
ing that wrath which, he knows, he has 
juſtly provoked. He even diſtruſts the effi- 
cacy of all theſe, and naturally fears, leſt the 
wiſdom of God ſhould not, like the weakneſs 
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of man, be prevailed upon to ſpare the crime, 
by the moſt importunate lamentations of the 
criminal. Some other interceſſion; ſome 
other ſacrifice, ſome other atonement; he 
imagines muſt be made for him, beyond what 
he himſelf is capable of making, before the 
purity of the divine juſtice can be reconciled 
to his manifold offences. The doctrines of 
revelation coincide, in every reſpect, with 
thoſe original anticipations of nature; and, 
as they teach us how little we can depend 
upon the imperfection of our own virtue, ſo 
they ſhow us, at the ſame time, that the 
moſt powerful interceſſion has been made, 
and that the moſt dreadful atonement has 


been paid for our manifold tranſgreſſions and 
iniquities. 
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Of the influence of fortune upon the ſenti- 
ments of mankind, with regard to the 
merit or demerit of actions. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HATEVER praiſe or blame can be 
due to any action, mult belong either, 
firſt, to the intention or affection of the heart, 
from which it proceeds; or, ſecondly, to the 
external action or movement of the body, 
which this affection gives occaſion to; or laſt, 
to all the good or bad conſequences, which 
actually, and in fact, proceed from it. Theſe 
three different things conſtitute the whole na- 
ture and circumſtances of the action, and muſt 
be the foundation of whatever yung can be- 
long to it. 

That the two laſt of theſe three circum- 
ſtances cannot be the foundation of any praiſe 
or blame, 1s abundantly evident; nor has the 
contrary ever been afferted by any body. 
The external action or movement of the 
body 1s often. the ſame in the moſt inno- 
cent and in the moſt blameable actions. He 
who ſhoots a bird, and he who ſhoots a man, 
both of them perform the ſame external 
movement : each of them draws the tricker 
oa gun. The conſequences which actually, 
and in fact, happen to proceed from any ac- 

t tion, 
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tion, are, if poſſible, ſtill more indifferent 

either to praiſe or blame, than even the ex- 

ternal movement of the body. As they de. 

pend, not upon the agent, but upon fortune, 

they cannot be the proper foundation for any 
ſentiment, of which his character and condud 
are the objects. 

The only conſequences for which be 
can be anſwerable, or by which he can 
deſerve either approbation or diſapprobation 
of any kind, are thoſe which were ſome- 
way or other intended, or thoſe which, 
at leaſt, ſhow ſome agreeable or diſagreeable 
quality in the intention of the heart, from | 
which he acted. To the intention or affec- 
tion of the heart, therefore, to the propriety 
or impropriety, to the beneficence. or hurtful- 

| neſs of the deſign, all praiſe or blame, al 
approbation cr diſapprobation, of any kind, 
which can juſtly be beſtowed upon any action, 
muſt ultimately belong. 

When this maxim is thus propoſed, in ab- 
ſtract and general terms, there is nobody who 
does not agree to it. It's ſelf-evident juſtice 
is acknowledged by all the world, and there 
is not a diſſenting voice among all mankind, 
Every body allows, that how different ſo- 
ever the accidental, the unintended and un- 
foreſeen conſequences of different actions, yet, 
if the intentions or affections from which they 
aroſe were, on the. one hand, equally prope 
and equally beneficent, or, on the other, 
equally improper and equally malevolent, the 
merit or demerit of the actions is {till the ſame, 
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and the agent is equally the ſuitable object 
either of gratitude or reſentment. | 

But how well ſoever we may ſeem to be 
perſuaded of the truth of this equitable 
maxim, when we conſider it after this man- 
ner, in abſtract, yet when we come to parti- 
cular caſes, the actual conſequences which 
happen to proceed from any action, have a 
very great effect upon our ſentiments concern- 
ing its merit or demerit, and almoſt always 
either enhance or diminiſh our ſenſe of both. 
Scarce, in any one inſtance, perhaps, will our 
ſentiments be found, after examination, to be 
entirely regulated by this rule, which we 
all acknowledge ought entirely to regulate 
them. 

This irregularity of ſentiment, which every 
body feels, which ſcarce any body is ſuffici- 
ently aware of, and which no body is- wil- 
ling to acknowledge, I proceed now to ex- 
plain; and I ſhall confider, firſt, the cauſe 
which gives occaſion to it, or the mecha- 
niſm by which nature produces it; ſecondly, 
the extent of its influence; and, laſt of all, 
the end which it anſwers, or the purpoſe 


which the Author of nature ſeems to hav 
intended by it. | 


CHAP; I. 
Of the cauſes of this influence of fortune. 


HE cauſes of pain and pleaſure, what- 
ever they are, or however they operate, 
ſeem to be the objects, which; in all animals, 
immediately excite thoſe two paſſions of gra- 
titude and reſentment. They are excited by 
inanimated, as well as by animated objects. 
We are angry, for a moment, even at the 
ſtone that hurts us. A child beats it, a dog 
barks at it, a choleric man is apt to curſe it. 
The leaſt reflection, indeed, corrects this ſen- 
timent, and we ſoon become ſenſible, that 
what has no feeling is a very improper object 
of revenge. When the miſchief, however, 
is very great, the object which cauſed it be- 
comes diſagreeable to us ever after, and we 
take pleaſure to burn or deſtroy it. We ſhould 
treat, in this manner, the inſtrument which 
had accidentally been the cauſe of the death 
of a friend, and we ſhould often think our- 
ſelves guilty of a ſort of inhumanity, if we 
neglected to vent this abſurd ſort of vengeance 
upon it. | 
We conceive, in the ſame manner, a ſort 
of gratitude for thoſe inanimated objects, 
which have been the cauſes of great, or fre- 
quent pleaſure to us. The ſailor, who, as 
ſoon as he got aſhore, ſhould mend his fire 
with the plank upon which he had jult 
eſcaped 
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eſcaped from a ſhipwreck, would ſeem to be 
guilty of an unnatural action. We ſhould 
expect that he would rather preſerve it with 
care and affection, as a monument that was, 
in ſome meaſure, dear to him. A man grows 
fond of a ſnuff- box, of a pen-knife, of a ſtaff 
which he has long made uſe of, and conceives 
ſomething like a real love and affection for 
them. If he breaks or loſes them, he is vex- 
ed out of all proportion to the value of the da- 
mage. The houſe which we have long lived 
in, the tree, whole verdure and ſhade we have 
long enjoyed, are both looked upon with a 
ſort of reſpect that ſeems due to ſuch benefac- 
tors. The decay of the one, or the ruin of 
the other, affects us with a kind of melan- 
choly, though we ſhould ſuſtain no loſs by it. 
The Dryads and the Lares of the ancients, a 
fort of genii of trees and houſes, were pro- 
bably firſt ſuggeſted by this ſort of affection, 
which the authors of thoſe ſuperſtitions felt 
for ſuch objects, and which ſeemed unreaſon- 
able, if there was nothing animated abou 

them. | 3 
But, before any thing can be the proper 
object of gratitude or reſentment, it muſt not 
only be the cauſe of pleaſure or pain, it muſt 
likewiſe be capable of feeling them. With- 
out this other quality, thoſe paſſions cannot 
vent themſelves with any fort of ſatisfaction 
upon it. As they are excited by the cauſes of 
pleaſure and pain, ſo their gratification con- 
liſts in retaliating thoſe ſenſations upon what 
gave occaſion to them; which it is to no pur» 
M 3 poſe 
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poſe to attempt upon what has no ſenſibility, 
Animals, therefore, are leſs improper objec 
of gratitude and reſentment than inanimated 
objects. The dog that bites, the ox that 
8 are both of them puniſhed. If they 

ave been the cauſes of the death of any per- 
fon, neither the public, nor the relations of 
the ſlain, can be ſatisfied, unleſs they are put 
to death in their turn: nor is this merely for 
the fecurity of the living, but, in ſome mea- 
fure, to revenge the injury of the dead. Thoſe 
animals, on the contrary, that have been re- 
markably ſerviceable to their maſters, become 
the objects of a very lively gratitude. We are 
ſhocked at the brutality of that officer, men- 
tioned in the Turkiſh Spy, who ſtabbed the 
horſe that had carried him acroſs an arm 
of-the ſea, left that animal ſhould afterwards 
diftinguiſh ſome other perſon by a ſimilar ad- 
venture. 

But, though animals are not only the cauſes 
of pleaſure and pain, but are alſo capable of 
feeling thoſe ſenſations, they are till far from 
being compleat and perfect objects, either of 
gratitude or reſentment; and thoſe paſſions 
ſtill feel, that there is ſomething wanting to 
their entire gratification. What gratitude 
chiefly deſires, is not only to make the bene- 
factor feel pleaſure in his turn, but to make 
him conſcious that he meets with this reward 
on account of his paſt conduct, to make him 
pleaſed with that conduct, and to ſatisfy him 
that the perſon upon whom he beſtowed his 
good offices was not unworthy of _ 
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What moſt of all charms us in our benefac- 


tor, is the concord between his ſentiments 
and our own, with regard to vrhat intereſts us 
ſo nearly as the worth of our own character, 
and the eſteem that is due to us. We are de- 
lighted to find a perſon who values us as we 
value ourſelves, and diſtinguiſhes us from the 
reſt of mankind, with an attention not unlike 
that with which we diſtinguiſh ourſelves, To 
maintain in him theſe agreeable and flattering 
ſentiments, is one of the chief ends propoſed 
by the returns we are diſpoſed to make to him, 
A generous mind often diſdains the intereſted 
thought of extorting new favours from its be- 
nefactor, by what may be called the importu- 
nities of its gratitude. But to preſerve and to 
increaſe his eſteem, is an intereſt which the 
greateſt mind does not think unworthy of its 
attention, And this is the foundation of what 
I formerly obſerved, that when we cannot en- 
ter into the motives of our benefactor, when 
his conduct and character appear unworthy 
of our approbation, let his ſervices have been 
ever ſo great, our gratitude is always ſenſibly 
diminiſhed. We are leſs flattered by the di- 
ſtinction; and to preſerve the eſteem of ſo 
weak, or ſo worthleſs a patron, ſeems to be 
an object which does not deſerve to be purſued 
for its own ſake, EY 

The object, on the contrary, which reſent- 
ment 1s chiefly intent upon, is not ſo much to 
make our enemy feel pain in his turn, as to 
make him conſcious that he feels it upon ac- 
count of his paſt conduct, to make him re- 
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pent of that conduct, and to make him ſen- 
ſible, that the perſon whom he injured did not 
deſerve to be treated in that manner. What 
chiefly enrages us againſt the man who injure 
or inſults us, is the little account which he 
ſeems to make of us, the unreaſonable pre. 
ference: which he gives to himſelf above 
and that abſurd ſelf-love, by which he ſeems 
to imagine, that other people may be ſacri- 
ficed, at any time, to his conveniency or his 
humour. The glaring impropriety of this 
conduct, the groſs infolence and injuſtice 
which it ſeems to involve in it, often ſhock 
and exaſperate us more than all the miſchief 
which we have ſuffered. To bring him back 
to a more juſt ſenſe of what is due to other 
people, to make him ſenſible of what he owes 
us, and of the wrong that he has done us, 
is frequently the principal end propoſed in our 
revenge, which is always imperfect when it 
cannot . accompliſh this. When our enemy 
appears to have done us no injury, when we 
are ſenſible that he acted quite properly, that, 
in his ſituation, we ſhould have done the 
ſame thing, and that' we deſerved from him 
all the miſchief we met with; in that caſe, 
if we have the leaſt ſpark either of candour 
or juſtice, we can entertain no ſort of re- 
ſentment. | | 
Before any thing, therefore, can be the 
complete and proper object, either of grati- 
tude or reſentment, it muſt poſſeſs three dif- 
ferent qualifications. Firſt, it muſt be the 
cauſe of pleaſure in the one caſe, and of pain 
. in 
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in the other. Secondly, it muſt be capable 
of feeling thoſe ſenſations. And, thirdly, it 
muſt not only have produced thoſe ſenſations, 
but it muſt have produced them from deſign, 
and from a deſign that is approved of in the 
one caſe, and diſapproved of in the other. It 
is by the firſt qualification, that any object is 
capable of exciting thoſe paſſions: it is by the 
ſecond, that it is in any reſpe& capable of 
gratifying them: the third qualification is 
both neceſſary for their complete ſatisfaction, 
and as it gives a pleaſure or pain that is both 
exquiſite and peculiar, it is likewiſe an addi- 
tional exciting cauſe of thoſe paſſions. b 
As what gives pleaſure or pain, therefore, 
either in one way or another, is the ſble ex- 
citing cauſe of gratitude and reſentment 
though the intentions of any perſon ſhould - 
he ever ſo proper and beneficent on the one 
hand, or ever ſo improper and malevolent on 
the other; yet, if he has failed in producing 
either the good or the evil which he intend- 
ed, as one of the exciting cauſes is wanting in 
both caſes, leſs gratitude ſeems due to him in 
the one, and leſs reſentment in the other. 
And, on the contrary, though in the inten- 
tions of any perſon, there was either no 
laudable degree of benevolence on' the one 
hand, or no blameable degree of malice on the 
other; yet, if his actions ſhould produce ei- 
ther great good or great evil, as one of the ex- 
citing cauſes takes place upon both theſe occa- 
hons, ſome gratitude is apt to ariſe towards 
him in the one, and ſome reſentment in the 
other. 
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other. A ſhadow of merit ſeems to fall upon 
him in the firſt, a ſhadow of demerit in the 
ſecond. And, as the conſequences of actions 
are altogether under the empire of Fortune, 
hence ariſes her influence upon the ſenti- 
ments of mankind, with regard to merit and 


CHAP. II. 
O the extent of this influence of fortune. 


HE effect of this influence of fortune 
is, firſt, to diminiſh our ſenſe of the 
merit or demerit of thoſe actions which aroſe 
from the moſt laudable or .blameable inten- 
tions, when they fail of producing their pro- 
poſed effects: and, ſecondly, to increaſe our 
ſenſe of the merit or demerit of actions, be- 
ond what is due to the motives or affections 
— which they proceed, when they acci- 
dentally give occaſion either to extraordinary 
pleaſure or pain. ; 
I. Firſt, I fay, though the intentions of 
any perion ſhould be ever ſo proper and bene- 
ficent on the one hand, or ever ſo improper 
and malevolent on the other, yet, if they 
fail in producing their effects, his merit ſeems 
imperfeC in the one caſe, and his demerit in- 
complete in the other. Nor is this irregula- 
rity of ſentiment felt only by thoſe who are 
immediately affected by the conſequences of 
any action. It is felt, in ſome meaſure, even 


by 
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by the impartial ſpectator. The man who 
ſolicits an office for another, without obtain 
ing it, is regarded as his friend, and ſeems to 
deſerve his Iove and affection. But the man 
who not only ſolicits, but procures it, is 
more peculiarly conſidered as his patron and 
benefactor, and is entitled to his reſpect and 
oratitude. The perſon obliged, we are apt to 
think, may, with ſome juſtice, imagine him- 
{elf on a level with the firſt : but we cannot 
enter into his ſentiments, if he does not feel 
himſelf inferior to the ſecond. It is common 
indeed to ſay, that we are equally obliged to 
the man who has endeavoured to ſerve us, 
as to him who aQually did ſo. It is the 
ſpeech which we conſtantly make upon every 
unſucceſsful attempt of this kind ; but which, 
like all other fine ſpeeches, muſt be under- 
ſtood with a grain of allowance. The ſenti- 
ments which a man of generoſity entertains 
tor the friend who fails, may often indeed be 
nearly the fame with thoſe which he conceives 
for him who ſucceeds : and the more generous 
he 1s, the more nearly will thoſe ſentiments 
approach to an exact level. With the truly 
generous, to be beloved, to be eſteemed by 
thoſe whom they themſelves think worthy of 
eſteem, gives more pleaſure, and thereby ex- 
cites more gratitude, than all the advantages 
which they can ever expect from thoſe ſenti- 
ments. When they loſe thoſe advantages, 
therefore, they ſeem to loſe but a trifle, which 
is ſcarce worth regarding. They till how- 
ever loſe ſomething, Their pleaſure there- 


fore, 
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fore, and conſequently their gratitude, is ng 

perfectly complete: and accordingly if, be- 
tween the friend who fails and the friend who 
ſucceeds, all other circumſtances, are equal 

there will, even in the nobleſt and the het 
mind, he ſome little difference of affection in 
favour of him who ſucceeds, Nay, ſo unjuſ 
ate mankind in this reſpec, that — the 
intended benefit ſhould be procured, yet if i 
is not procured by the means of a particular 
benefactor, they are apt to think that le 
gratitude is due to the man, who, with the 
beſt intentions in the world, could do no more 
than help it a little ene As their grati- 
tude is in this caſe divided among the different 
perſons who contributed to their pleaſure, a 
ſmaller ſhare of it ſeems due to any one. Such 
a perſon, we hear men commonly ſay, intend- 
ed no doubt to ſerve us; and we really believe 
exerted himſelf to the utmoſt of his abilities 
for that purpoſe. We are not, however, 
obliged to him for this benefit; ſince, had it 
not been for the concurrence of others, all 
that he could have done would never have 
brought it about. This conſideration, they 
imagine, ſhould, even in the eyes of the im- 
partial ſpectator, diminiſh the debt which they 
owe to him. The perſon himſelf who has 
unſucceſsfully endeavoured to confer a benelit, 

has by no means the fame dependency upon 
the gratitude of the man whom he meant to 
oblige, nor the ſame ſenſe of his own merit 
towards him, which he would have had in the 


caſe of "Rr, 


Even 
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Even the merit of talents and abilities which 
ſome accident has hindered from producing 
their effects, ſeems in ſome meaſure imperfect, 
even to thoſe who are fully convinced of their 
capacity to produce them. The general who 
has been hindered by the envy of miniſters 
from gaining ſome great advantage over the 
enemies of his country, regrets the loſs of the 
opportunity for ever after. Nor is it only 
upon account of the public that he regrets it. 
He laments that he was hindered from per- 
forming an action which would have added a 
new luſtre to his character in his own eyes, as 
well as in thoſe of every other perſon. It ſa- 
tisſies neither himſelf nor others to reflect that 
the plan or deſign was all that depended on 
him, that no greater capacity was required to 
execute it than what was neceſſary to concert 
it: that he was allowed to be every way ca- 
pable of executing it, and that had he been 
permitted to go on, ſucceſs was infallible. He 
ſtill did not execute it; and though he might 
deſerve all the approbation which is due to a 
magnanimous and great deſign, he ſtill wanted 
the actual merit of having performed a great 
action. To take the management of any af- 
fair of public concern from the man who has 
almoſt brought it to a concluſion, is regarded 
as the moſt invidious injuſtice. As he had 
done fo much, he ſhould, we think, have 
been allowed to acquire the complete merit of 
putting an end to it. It was objected to Pom- 
pey, that he came in upon the victories of 
Lucullus, and gathered thoſe laurels which 


Were 
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were due to the fortune and valour of another 
The glory of Lucullus, it ſeems, was leſs com- 
plete even in the opinion of his own frien 
when he was not permitted to finiſh thy 
conqueſt which his conduct and courag: 
had put in the power of almoſt any man t 
finiſh. It mortifies an architect when his 
plans are either not executed at all, or when 
they are ſo far altered as to ſpoil the effect of 
the bulding. The plan, however, is all that 
depends upon the architect. The whole cf 
his genius is, to good judges, as completely 
diſcovered in that as in the actual execution, 
But a plan does not, even to the moſt intelli- 
gent, give the ſame pleaſure as a noble and 
magnificent building. They may diſcover az 
much both of taſte and genius in the one as 
in the other. But their effects are till vaſtly 
different, and the amuſement derived from 
the firſt, never approaches to the wonder and 
admiration which are ſometimes excited by 
the ſecond. We may believe of many men, 
that their talents are ſuperior to thoſe of 
Cæſar and Alexander; and that in the fame 
ſituations they would perform {till greater ac- 
tions. In the mean time, however, we do 
not behold them with that aſtoniſhment and 
admiration with which thoſe two heroes have 
been regarded in all ages and nations. The 
calm judgments of the mind may approve of 
them more, but they want the ſplendor of 
great actions to dazzle and tranſport it. The 
ſuperiority of virtues and talents has not, 
even upon thoſe who acknowledge that ſupe- 
riority, 
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As the merit of an unſucceſsful attempt to 
do good ſeems thus, in the eyes of ungrateful 
mankind, to be diminiſhed by the miſcar- 
nage, ſo does likewiſe the demerit of an un- 
ſucceſsful attempt to do evil, The deſign 
to commit a crime, how clearly ſoever it may 
be proved, is ſcarce ever puniſhed with the 
ſame ſeverity as the actual commiſſion of it, 
The caſe of treaſon is perhaps the only excep- 
tion. That crime immediately affecting the 
being of the government itſelf, the govern- 
ment is naturally more zealous of it than of 
any other. In the puniſhment of treaſon, the 
ſovereign reſents the injuries which are im- 
mediately done to himſelf: in the puniſh- 
ment of other crimes, he reſents thoſe which 
are done to other men. It is his own reſent- 
ment which he indulges in the one caſe: it 
is that of his ſubjects which by ſympathy he 
enters into in the other. In the firſt caſe, 
therefore, as he judges in his own cauſe, he 
is very apt to be more violent and ſangui- 
nary in his puniſhments, than the impartial 
ſpectator can approve of. His reſentment too 
riſes here upon ſmaller occaſions, and does 
not always, as in other caſes, wait for the 
perpetration of the crime, or even for the at- 
tempt to commit it. A treaſonable concert, 
though nothing has been done, or even at- 
tempted in conſequence of it, nay, a trea- 
ſonable converſation, is in many countries 
puniſhed in the ſame manner as the actual 
commiſ- 
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commiſſion of treaſon: - With regard to a 
other crimes, the mere delign; upon which 
no attempt has followed, is ſeldom puniſbed 
at all, and is never puniſhed ſeverely. A cti 
thin deſign, and a criminal action, it may 
be ſaid indeed, do not neceſſarily ſuppoſe the 
ſame degree of depravity, and ought not there- 
fore to be ſubjected to the ſame puniſhment, 
We are capable, it may be ſaid, of reſolving, 
and even of taking meaſures to execute, many 
things which, when 1t comes to the point, we 
feel ourſelves altogether incapable of execut- 
ing. But this reaſon can have no place when 
the deſign has been carried the length of the 
laſt attempt. The man, however, who fires 
a piſtol at his enemy, but miſſes him, is pu- 
niſhed with death by the laws of ſcarce any 
country. By the old law of Scotland, though 
he ſhould wound him, yet, unleſs death en- 
ſues within a certain time, the aſſaſſin is not 
liable to the laſt puniſhment. The reſent- 
ment of mankind, however, runs ſo high 
againſt this crime, their terror for the man 
who ſhows himſelf capable of committing it, 
is ſo great, that the mere attempt to commit 
it ought in all countries to be capital. The 
attempt to commit ſmaller crimes is almoſt 
always puniſhed very lightly, and ſometimes 
is not puniſhed at all. The thief, whoſe hand 
has been caught in his neighbour s pocket 
before he had taken any thing out of it, Is 
puniſhed with ignominy only. If he had 
got time to take away an handkerchief, he 
would have been put to death. The houſe- 
| br eaker, 
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breaker, who has been found ſetting a lad- 
der to his neighbour's window, but had not 
got into it, is not expoſed to the capital pu- 
niſhment. The attempt to raviſh is not pu- 
niſhed as a rape. The attempt to ſeduce a 
married woman is not puniſhed at all, though 
ſeduction is puniſhed ſeverely. Our refent- 
ment againſt the perſon who only attempted 
to do a miſchief, is ſeldom ſo ſtrong as to bear 
us out in inflicting the ſame puniſhment upon 
him, which we ſhould have thought due if he 
had actually done it. In the one caſe, the 
joy of our deliverance alleviates our ſenſe of 
the atrocity of his conduct; in the other, 
the grief of our misfortune increaſes it. His 
real demerit, however, is undoubtedly the 
ſame in both caſes, ſince his intentions were 
equally criminal; and there is in this reſpec, 
therefore, an irregularity in the ſentiments 
of all men, and a conſequent relaxation of 
diſcipline in the laws of, I believe, all nations, 
of the moſt civilized, as well as of the moſt 
barbarous. The humanity of a civilized people 
diſpoſes them either to diſpenſe with, or to 
mitigate puniſhments wherever their natural 
indignation is not goaded on by the conſe- 
quences of the crime. Barbarians, on the 
other hand, when no actual conſequence has 
happened from any action, are not apt to be 
very delicate or inquiſitive about the motives. 
The perſon himſelf who either from paſ- 
lion, or from the influence of bad company, 
has reſolved, and perhaps taken meaſures to 
perpetrate ſome crime, but who has fortu- 
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nately been prevented by an accident which 
put it out of his power, is ſure, if he has any 
remains of conſcience, to regard this event 
all his life after as a great and ſignal deliver- 
ance. He can neter think of it without re- 
turning thanks to Heaven for having been 
thus gracioully pleaſed to fave him from, the 
guilt in which he was juſt ready to plunge 
himſelf, and to hinder him from rendering 
all the reſt of his life a ſcene of horror, re- 
morſe, and repentance. But though his hands 
are innocent, he is conſcious that his heart 
is equally guilty as if he had actually executed 
what he was ſo fully reſolved upon. It gives 
great eaſe to his conſcience, however, to con- 
ſider that the crime was not executed, though 
he knows that the failure aroſe from no virtue 
in him. He ſtill conſiders himſelf as leſs de- 
ſerving of puniſhment and reſentment ; and 
this good fortune either diminiſhes, or takes 
away altogether, all ſenſe of guilt. To re- 
member how much he was reſolved upon it, 
has no other effect than to make him regard 
his eſcape as the greater and more miraculous: 
for he ſtill fancies that he has eſcaped, and he 
looks back upon the danger to which his 
peace of mind was expoſed, with that terror, 
with which one who is in ſafety may ſome- 
times remember the hazard he was in of fall- 
ing over a precipice, and ſhudder with horror 
at the thought. | 

2. The ſecond effect of this influence of 
fortune, is to increaſe our ſenſe of the merit 
or demerit of actions beyond what is due N 
2 the 
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the motives or affection from which they pro- 
ceed, when they happen to give occaſion to 
extraordinary pleaſure or pain. The agree- 
able or diſagreeable effects of the action often 
throw a ſhadow of merit or demerit upon the 
agent, though in his intention there was no- 
thing that deſerved either praiſe or blame, or 
at leaſt that deſerved them in the degree in 
which we are apt to beſtow them. Thus, 
even the meſſenger of bad news is diſagreeable 
to us, and, on the contrary, we feel a ſort of 
oratitude for the man who brings us good 
tidings. For a moment we look upon them 
both as the authors, the one of our good, the 
other of our bad fortune, and regard them in 
ſome meaſure as if they had really brought 
about the events which they only give an ac- 
count of. The firſt author of our joy is na- 
turally the object of a tranſitory gratitude: we 
embrace him with warmth and affection, and 
ſhould be glad, during the inſtant of our pro- 
ſperity, to reward him as for ſome ſignal ſer- 
vice By the cuſtom of all courts, the 
olncer, who brings the news of a victory, is 
entitled to conſiderable preferments, and the 
general always chuſes one of his principal 
iavourites to go upon ſo agreeable an errand. 
The firſt author of our ſorrow is, on the con- 
trary, juſt as naturally the object of a tranſi- 
tory reſentment. We can ſcarce avoid look- 
ing upon him with chagrin and uneaſineſs; 
and the rude and brutal are apt to vent upon 
him that ſpleen which his intelligence gives 
Occaſion to. Tigranes, King of Armenia, 
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ſtruck off the head of the man who brought 
him the firſt account of the approach of : 
formidable enemy. To puniſh in this manner 
the author of bad tidings, ſeems barbarqy 
and inhuman : yet, to reward the meſſenger 
of good news, is not diſagreeable to us; we 
think it ſuitable to the bounty of kings. But 
why do we make this difference, ſince, if 
there 1s no fault in the one, neither is there 
any merit in the other? It is becauſe any ſort 
of reaſon ſeems ſufficient to authorize the ex- 
ertion of the ſocial and benevolent affections; 
but it requires the moſt ſolid and ſubſtantia 
to make us enter into that of the unſocial and 
malevolent. | | 25 
But though in general we are averſe to en- 
ter into the unſocial and malevolent affec- 
tions, though we lay it down for a rule that 
we ought never to approve of their gratifica- 
tion, unleſs ſo far as the malicious and unjuſt 
intention of the perſon againſt whom they 
are directed renders him their proper objed; 
yet, upon ſome occaſions, we relax of this 
ſeverity. When the negligence of one man 
has occaſioned ſome unintended damage to 
another, we generally enter ſo far into the re- 
ſentment of the ſufferer, as to approve of his 
inflicting a puniſhment upon the offender 
much beyond what the offence will have ap- 
peared to deſerve, had no ſuch unlucky con- 
ſequence followed from it. + 
There is a degree of negligence, which would 
appear to deſerve ſome chaſtiſement, though it 
ſhould occaſion no damage to any body. * 
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if a perſon ſhould throw a large ſtone over 
a wall into a public ſtreet without giving 
warning to thoſe who might be paſſing by, 
and without regarding where it was likely to 
fall, he would undoubtedly deſerve ſome chaſ- 
tiſement. A very accurate police would pu- 
niſh ſo abſurd an action, even though it had 
done no miſchief. The perſon who has been 
guilty of it, ſhows an inſolent contempt of 
the happineſs and ſafety of others. There is 
real injuſtice in his conduct. He wantonly 
expoſes his neighbour to what no man in his 
ſenſes would chuſe to expoſe himſelf, and 
evidently wants that ſenſe of what is due to 
his fellow-creatures which is the baſis of juſ- 
tice and of ſociety. Groſs negligence there- 
fore is, in the law, ſaid to be almoſt equal 
to malicious deſign “. When any unlucky 
conſequences - happen from ſuch careleſſneſs, 
the perſon who has been guilty of it is often 
puniſhed as if he had really intended thoſe 
conſequences ;- and his conduct, which was 
only thoughtleſs and. inſolent, and what de- 
lerved ſome chaſtiſement, is conſidered as 
atrocious, and as liable to the ſevereſt puniſh- 
ment. Thus, if, by the imprudent action 
| above mentioned, he ſhould accidentally kill 
a man, he is, by the laws of many countries, 
particularly by the old law of Scotland, liable 
to the laſt puniſhment. And though this is 
no doubt exceſſively ſevere, it is not altoge- 
her inconſiſtent with our natural ſentiments. 


* Lata culpa prope dolum eſt, | 
N 3 | Our 
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Our juſt indignation againſt the folly and ins 
humanity of his conduct is exaſperated by out 
{ympathy with the unfortunate ſufferer. No. 
thing however would appear more ſhocking 
to our natural ſenſe of equity, than to bri 
a man to the ſcaffold merely for having thrown 
a ſtone careleſsly into the ſtreet without hun- 
ing any body, The folly and inhumanity of 
his conduct, however, would in this caſe be 
the ſame ; but ſtill our ſentiments would he 
very different. The conſideration of this dif- 
ference may ſatisfy us how much the indig- 
nation, even of the ſpectator, is apt to be 
animated by the actual conſequences of the 
action. In caſes of this kind there will, if 
I am not miſtaken, be found a great degree 
of ſeverity in the laws of almoſt all nations; 
as I have already obſerved that in thoſe of an 
oppolite kind there was a very general re- 
laxation of diſcipline. 
There 1s another degree of negligence which 
does not involve in it any ſort of injuſtice. 
The perſon who is guilty ef it treats bis 
neighbour as he treats himſelf, means no harm 
to any body, and is far from entertaining any 
inſolent contempt for the ſafety and happi- 
neſs of others, He is not, however, ſo care- 
ful and circumſpect in his conduct as he ought 
to be, and deſerves upon this account ſome 
degree of blame and cenſure, but no ſort of 
puniſhment. Yet if by a negligence * of this 
kind he ſhould occaſion ſome damage to an- 


v Culpa levis. 
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other perſon, he is by the laws of, I believe, 
all countries, obliged to compenſate it. And 
though this 1s no doubt a real punithment, - 
and what no mortal would have thought of 
inflicting upon him, had it not been for the 
unlucky accident Which his conduct gave o- 
calion to; yet this deciſion of the law is ap- 
proved of by the natural ſentiments of all 
mankind. Nothing, we think, can be more 
in{t, than that one man ſhould not ſuffer by the 


careleſſneſs of another; and that the damage 


occaſioned by blameable negligence ſhould be 
made up by the perſon who was guilty of it. 
There is another ſpecies of negligence “, 
which conſiſts merely in a want of the moſt 
anxious timidity and circumſpection, with 
regard to all the poſſible conſequences of our 
actions. The want of this painful attention, 
when no bad conſequences follow from it, is 
ſo far from being regarded as blameable, that 
the contrary quality is rather conſidered as 
ſuch. That timid circumſpection which is 
afraid of every thing, is never regarded as a 
virtue, but as a quality which more than any 
other incapacitates for action and buſineſs. 
Let when, from a want of this exceſhve care, 
4 perſon happens to occaſion ſome damage to 
another, he is often by the law obliged to com- 
peniate it, Thus, by the Aquilian law, the 
man, who, not being able to manage a horſe 
that had accidentally taken fright, ſhould 
24ppen to ride down his neighbour's flave, is 


* Culpa leviſſima. 
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obliged to compenſate the damage. When an 
accident of this kind happens, we are apt ty 
think that he ought not to have rode fuch à 
horſe, and to regard his attempting it as an 
unpardonable levity; though without this 
accident we ſhould not only have made no 
ſuch reflection, but ſhould have regarded his 
refuſing it as the effect of timid weaknek,, 
and of an anxiety about merely poſſible events, 
which it is to no purpole to be aware of. The 
perſon himſelf, who by an accident even of 
this kind has involuntarily hurt another, ſeems 
to have {ome ſenſe of his own ill deſert, with 
regard to him. He naturally runs up to the ſuf- 
terer to expreſs his concern for what has hap- | 
pened, and to make every acknowledgment in 
his power. If he has any ſenſibility, he neceſ. 
ſarily deſires to compenſate the damage, and to 
do every thing he can to appeaſe that animal re- 
ſentment, which he is ſenſible will be apt to ariſe | 
in the breaſt of the ſufferer, To make no a 
logy, to offer no atonement, is regarded as the 
higheſt brutality. Yet why mould he make an 
apology more than any other perſon? Why 
ſhould he, ſince he was equally innocent with 
any other by-ſtander, be thus ſingled out from 
among all mankind, to make up for the bad 
fortune of andiher ? This taſk would ſurely 
never be impoſed upon him, did not even the 
impartial ſpectator feel ſome indulgence for 


what may be regarded as the unjuſt reſent- 
ment of that other. 


CHAP, 
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CHAN . 


Of the final cauſe of this irregularity of 


ſentiments. 


UCH is the effect of the good or bad 
| conſequence of actions upon the ſenti- 
ments both of the perſon who performs them, 
and of others; and thus, Fortune, which go- 
yerns the world, has ſome influence where we 
ſhould be leaſt willing to allow her any, and 
directs in ſome meaſure the ſentiments of man- 
kind, with regard to the character and con- 
duct both of themſelves and others. That the 
world judges by the event, and not by the 
deſign, has been in all ages the complaint, 
and is the great diſcouragement of virtue. 
Every body agrees to the general maxim, that 
as the event does not depend on the agent, 
it ought to have no influence upon our ſen- 
timents, with regard to the merit or propriety 
of his conduct. But when we come to par- 
ticulars, we find that our ſentiments are ſcarce 
in any one inſtance exactly conformable to 
what this equitable maxim would direct. 
The happy or unproſperous event of any ac- 
tion, is not only apt to give us a good or bad 
opinion of the prudence with which it was 
conducted, but almoſt always too animates 
our gratitude or reſentment, our ſenſe of the 
merit or demerit of the deſign. 


Nature, 
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Nature, however, when ſhe implanted the 
ſeeds of this irregularity in the human breaſt, 
ſeems, as upon all other occaſions, to have 
intended the happineſs and perfection of the 
ſpecies. If the hurtfulneſs of the defign, if 
the malevolence of the affection, were alone 
the cauſes which excited our reſentment, we 
ſhould feel all the furies of that paſſion againſt 
any perſon in whole breaſt we ſuſpected or 
believed ſuch deſigns or affections were har- 
boured, though they had never broke out 
into any actions. Sentiments, thoughts, in- 
tentions, would become the objects of puniſh- 
ment; and if the indignation of mankind 
run as high againſt them as againſt actions; 
if the baſeneſs of the thought which had given 
birth to no action, ſeemed in the eyes of the 
world as much to call aloud for vengeance as 
the baſeneſs of the action, every court of ju- 
dicature would become a real inquiſition. 
There would be no ſafety for the moſt inno- 
cent and circumſpect conduct. Bad wiſhes, 
bad views, bad deſigns, might ſtill be ſuſ- 
pected; and while theſe excited the ſame 
indignation with bad conduct, while bad in- 
tentions were as much reſented as bad actions, 
they would equally expoſe the perſon to pu- 
niſhment and reſentment. Actions therefore 
which either produce aCtual evil, or attempt 
to produce it, and thereby put us in the im- 
mediate fear of it, are by the Author of na- 
ture rendered the only proper and approved 
objects of human puniſhment and reſentment, 
Sentiments, deſigns, affections, though 5 18 
rom 
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from theſe that according to cool reaſon 
human actions derive their whole merit or de- 
merit, are placed by the great Judge of hearts 
beyond the limits of every human juriſdiction, 
and are reſerved for the cognizance of his own 
unerring tribunal. That neceſſary rule of 
juſtice, therefore, that men in this life are 
liable to puniſhment for their actions only, 
not for their deſigns and intentions, is found- 
ed upon this falutary and uſeful irregularity 
in human ſentiments concerning merit or de- 
merit, which at firſt ſight appears ſo abſurd 
and unaccountable, But every part of nature, 
when attentively ſurveyed, equally demon- 
ſtrates the providential care of its Author, and 
we may admire the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
God even in the weakneſs and folly of men. 
Nor is that irregularity of ſentiments -alto- 
gether without its utility, by which the me- 
rit of an unſucceſsful attempt to ſerve, and 
much more that of mere good inclinations 
and kind wiſhes, appears to be imperfect. 
Man was made for action, and to promote 
by the exertion of his faculties ſuch changes 
in the external circumſtances both of himſelf 
and others, as may ſeem moſt favourable to 
the happineſs of all. He muſt not be ſatiſ- 
fied with indolent benevolence, nor fancy 
himſelf the friend of mankind, becauſe in his 
heart he wiſhes well to the proſperity of the 
world. That he may call forth the whole 
vigour of his ſoul, and ſtrain every nerve, in 
order to produce thoſe ends which it is the 
purpoſe of his being to advance, Nature has 


taught 
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taught him, that neither himſelf nor man- 
kind can be fully ſatisfied with his conduct, 
nor beſtow upon it the full meaſure of a 
plauſe, unleſs he has actually produced them. 
He is made to know, that the praiſe of good 
intentions, without the merit of good offices, 
will be but of little avail to excite either the 
loudeſt acclamations of the world, or even 
the higheſt degree of ſelf-applauſe. The 
man who has performed no ſingle action of 
importance, but whoſe whole converſation 
and deportment expreſs the juſteſt, the nobleſt, 
and moſt generous ſentiments, can be entitled 
to demand no very high reward, even though 
his inutility ſhould be owing to nothing but 
the want of an opportunity to ſerve, We 
can ſtill refuſe it him without blame. We 
can {till aſk him, What have yon done ? What 
actual ſervice can you produce, to entitle you 
to ſo great a recompence ? We eſteem you, 
and love you ; but we owe you nothing. To 
reward indeed that Jatent virtue which has 
been uſeleſs only for want of an opportunity 
to ſerve, to beſtow upon it thoſe honours and 
preferments, which, though in ſome meaſure 
it may be ſaid to deſerve them, it could not 
with propriety have inſiſted upon, is the eſ- 
fect of the moſt divine benevolence. To pu- 
niſh, on the contrary, for the affections of 
the heart only, where no crime has been 
committed, is the moſt inſolent and barbarous 
tyranny. The benevolent affections ſeem to 
deſerve moſt praiſe, when they do not wait 
till it becomes almoſt a crime for them not to 
exert 
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exert themſelves. The malevolent, on the 
contrary, can ſcarce be too tardy, too ſlow, or 
deliberate. | 
It is even of uſe that the evil which is done 
without deſign ſhould be regarded as a misfor- 
tune to the doer as well as to the ſufferer. 
Man is thereby taught to reverence the happi- 
neſs of his brethren, to tremble left he ſhould, 
even unknowingly, do any thing that can hurt 
them, and to dread that animal reſentment 
- which he feels is ready to burſt out againſt 
him, if he ſhould without defign be the un- 
happy inſtrument of their calamity. 
Notwithſtanding, however, all theſe ſeem- 
ing irregularities of ſentiment, if a man ſhould 
unfortunately either give occaſion to thoſe 
evils which he did not intend, or fail in pro- 
ducing that good which he intended, nature 
has not left his innocence altogether without 
conſolation, nor his virtue altogether without 
reward. He then calls to his aſſiſtance that 
juſt and equitable maxim, that thoſe events 
which did not depend upon our conduct ought 
not to diminiſh the eſteem that is due to us. 
He ſummons up his whole magnanimity and 
firmneſs of ſoul, and ſtrives to regard himſelf, 
not in the light in which he at preſent ap- 
pears, but in that in which he ought to ap- 
pear, in which he would have appeared had 
his generous deſigns been crowned with ſuc- 
ceſs, and in which he would ſtill appear, not- 
withitanding their miſcarriage, if the ſenti- 
ments of mankind were either altogether can- 
did and equitable, or even perfectly conſiſtent 


with 
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with themſelves. The more candid and hu. 
mane part of mankind entirely go along with 
the efforts which he thus makes to ſupport 
himſelf in his own opinion. They exert 
their whole generoſity and greatneſs of mind 
to correct in themſelves this irregularity of 
human nature, and endeavour to regard his 
unfortunate magnanimity in the ſame light in 
which, had it been ſucceſsful, they would, 
without any ſuch generous exertion, have na- 
turally been diſpoſed to conſider it. 
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AN 


Of the foundation of our judgments 
concerning our own ſentiments and 
conduct, and of the ſenſe of duty. 


Conſiſting of one SECTION. 


een | 
Of the conſciouſneſs of merited praiſe or blame. 


N the two foregoing parts of this diſcourſe, 
| I have chiefly conſidered the origin and 
foundation of our judgments concerning the 
{ſentiments and conduct of others. I come 
now to conſider the origin of thoſe concerning 
our OWN. gw 

The defire of the approbation and eſteem of 
thoſe we live with, which is of ſuch import- 
ance to our happineſs, cannot be fully and en- 
tirely contented but by rendering ourſelves 
the juſt and proper objects of thoſe ſenti- 
ments, and by adjuſting our own character 
and conduct according to thoſe meaſures and 
rules by which eſteem and approbation are na- 
turally beſtowed. It is not ſufficient, that 
from ignorance or miſtake, eſteem and ap- 
probation ſhould ſome way or other be be- 
ltowed upon us. If we are conſcious that we 


do 
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do not deſerve to be ſo favourably thought 
of, and that if the truth was known, we 
ſhould be regarded with very oppoſite ſenti- 
ments, our ſatisfaction is far from being com- 
plete. The man who applauds us either for 
actions which we did not perform, or for mo- 
tives which had no ſort of influence upon our 
conduct, applauds not us, but another perſon, 
We can derive no ſort of ſatisfaction from his 
praiſes. To us they ſhould be more mortify- 
ing than any cenſure, and ſhould perpetually 
call to our minds, the moſt humbling of all 
reflections, the reffection upon what we ought 
to be, but what we are not. A woman who 
paints to conceal her uglineſs, could derive, 
one ſhould imagine, but little vanity from the 
compliments that are paid to her beauty. 
Theſe, we ſhould expect, ought rather to put 

her in mind of the ſentiments which her real 
complexion would excite, and mortify her the 
more by the contraſt. To be pleaſed with 
ſuch groundleſs applauſe is a proof of the moſt 
ſuperficial levity and weakneſs. It is what is 
properly called vanity, and 1s the foundation 
of the moſt ridiculous and contemptible vices, 
the vices. of affectation and common lying; 
follies which, if experience did not teach us 
how common they are, one ſhould imagine 
the leaſt ſpark of common ſenſe would ſave us 
from. The fooliſh liar, who endeavours to 
excite the admiration of the company by the 
relation. of adventures which never had any 
exiſtence, the important coxcomb who gives 


himſelf airs of rank and diſtinction which 4. 
we 
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well knows he has no juſt pretenſions to, are 
both of them, no doubt, pleaſed with the ap- 
plauſe which they fancy they meet with. But 
their vanity ariſes from ſo groſs an illuſion of 
the imagination, that it is difficult to conceive 
how any rational creature ſhould be impoſed 
upon by it. When they place themſelves 
in the ſituation of thoſe whom they fancy 
they have deceived, they are ſtruck with the 
higheſt admiration for their own perſons. 
They look upon themſelves, not in that light + 
in which, they know, they ought to appear 
to their companions, but in that in which 
they believe their companions actually look 
upon them. Their ſuperficial weakneſs and 
trivial folly hinder them from ever turnin 
their eyes inwards, or from ſeeing themſelves 
in that deſpicable point of view in which their 
own conſciences ſhould tell them that they 
would appear to every body, if the real truth 
ſhould ever come to be known. 

As ignorant and groundleſs praiſe can give 
no ſolid joy, no ſatisfaction that will bear any 
ſerious examination; ſo, on the contrary, it 

often gives real comfort to reflect, that though 
no praiſe ſhould actually be beſtowed upon us, 
our conduct, however, has been ſuch as to 
deſerve it, and has been in every reſpect ſuit- 
able to thoſe meaſures and rules by which 
praiſe and approbation are naturally and com- 
monly beſtowed. We are pleaſed not only 
with praiſe, but with having done what is 
praiſe-worthy. We are pleaſed to think that 
we have rendered ourſelves the natural objects 
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of approbation, though no approbation ſhould 
ever actually be beſtowed upon us: and we 
are moftified to refle& that we have juſtly in- 
curred the blame of thoſe we live with, though 
that ſentiment ſhould never actually be exert: 
ed againſt us. The man who is conſcious to 
himſelf that he has exactly obſerved thoſe 
meaſures of conduct which experience informs 
him are generally agreeable, reflects with ſa- 
tisfaction on the propriety of his on beha- 
viour ; when he views it in the light in which 
the impartial ſpectator would view it, he tho- 
roughly enters into all the motives which in- 
fluenced it; he looks back upon every part of 
it with pleaſure and approbation, and though 
mankind ſhould never be acquainted with 
what he has done, he regards himſelf not ſo 
much according to the light in which they 
actually regard him, as according to that, in 
which they would regard him if they were 
better informed. He anticipates the applauſe 
and admiration which in this caſe would be 
beſtowed upon him, and he applauds and ad- 
mires himſelf by ſympathy with ſentiments 
which do not indeed actually take place, but 
which the ignorance of the public alone hin- 
ders from taking place, which he knows are 
the natural and ordinary effects of ſuch con- 
duct, which his imagination ſtrongly con- 
nects with it, and which he has acquired a 
habit of conceiving as ſomething that na- 
turally and in propriety ought to flow from ii. 
Men have often voluntarily thrown away life 


to acquire after death a renown which _ 
cou 
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could no longer enjoy. Their imagination, 
in the mean time, anticipated that fame 
which was thereafter to be beſtowed: upon 
them. Thoſe applauſes which they were 
never to hear rung 1n their ears ; the thoughts 
of that admiration, whoſe effects they were 
never to feel, played about their hearts, ba- 
niſhed from their breaſts the ſtrongeſt of all 
natural fears, and tranfported them to per- 
form actions which ſeem almoſt beyond the 
reach of human nature. But in point of rea- 
lity there is ſurely no great difference between 
that approbation which is not to be beſtowed 
till we can no longer enjoy it, and that which 
indeed is never to be beſtowed, but which 
would be beſtowed if the world was ever made 
to underſtand properly the real circumſtances 
of our behaviour. If the one often produces 
ſuch violent effects, we cannot wonder that the 
other ſhould always be highly regarded. 

On the contrary, the man who has broke 
thro' all thoſe meaſures of conduct, which can 
alone render him agreeable to mankind, tho' 
he ſhould have the moſt perfect aſſurance that 
what he had done was for ever to be concealed 
from every human eye, it is all to no purpoſe. 
When he looks back upon it, and views it in 
the light in which the impartial fpeQator 
would view it, he finds that he can enter into 
none of the motives which influenced it. He 
s abaſhed and confounded at the thoughts of 
it, and neceſſarily feels a very high degree of 
that ſhame which he would be expoſed to, if 
lis actions ſhould ever come to be generally 
O 2 known. 
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known. His imagination, in this caſe too 
anticipates the contempt and deriſion from 
which nothing ſaves him but the ignorance of ' 
thoſe he lives with. He ſtill feels that he i; 
the natural object of theſe ſentiments, and 
ſtill trembles at the thought of what he would 
ſuffer if they were ever actually exerted againſt 
him. But if what he had been guilty of wy 
not merely one of thoſe improprieties which 
are the objects of ſimple diſapprobation, but 
one of thoſe enormous crimes which excite 
deteſtation and reſentment, he could never 
think of it, as long as he had any ſenſibility 
left, without feeling all the agony of horror 
and remorſe; and though he could be aſſured 
that no man was ever to know it, and could 
even bring himſelf to believe that there was 
no God to revenge it, he would ſtill feel 
enough of both theſe ſentiments to embitter 
the whole of his life: He would ſtill regard 
himſelf as the natural object of the hatred and 
indignation of all his fellow- creatures; and if 
his heart was not grown callous by the habit 
of crimes, he could not think without terror 
and aſtoniſhment even of the manner in 
which mankind would look upon him, of 
what would be the expreſſion of their coun- 
tenance and of their eyes, if the dreadful truth 
ſhould ever come to be known. Theſe natu- 
ral pangs of an affrighted conſcience are the 
dæmons, the avenging furies which in this life 
haunt the guilty, which allow them neither 
quiet nor repoſe, which often drive them to 


deſpair and diſtraction, from which no afſſur- 
ance 
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ance of ſecrecy can protect them, from which 
no principles of irreligion can entirely deliver 
them, and from which nothing can free them 
but the vileſt and moſt abje& of all ſtates, a 
complete inſenſibility to honour and infamy, 
to vice and virtue. Men of the moſt deteſt- 
able characters, who, in the execution of the 
moſt dreadful crimes, had taken their mea- 
{ures ſo coolly as to avoid even the ſuſpicion 
of guilt, have ſometimes been driven, by the 
horror of their ſituation, to diſcover of their 
own accord, what no human ſagacity could ever 
have inveſtigated. By acknowledging their 
guilt, by ſubmitting themſelves to the reſent- 

ment of their offended citizens, and. by thus 
ſatiating that vengeance of which they were 
ſenſible that they were become the proper ob- 
jets, they hoped by their death to reconcile 
themſelves, at leaft in their own imagination, 
to the natural ſentiments of mankind, to be 
able to conſider themſelves as leſs worthy of 
hatred and reſentment, to atone in ſome mea- 
ſure for their crimes, and, if poffible, to die 
in peace and with the forgiveneſs of all their 
fellow-creatures. Compared to what the 

felt before the diſcovery, even the thought of 

this, it ſeems, was happineſs, $1295 
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CHAP. I. 


In what manner our own judgments refer ty 
what ought to be the judgments of others. 
and of the origin of general rules. 


A Great part, perhaps the greateſt part of 
human happineſs and miſery ariſes from 
the view of our paſt conduct, and from the 
degree of approbation or diſapprobation which 
we feel from the conſideration of it. But in 
whatever manner it may affect us, our-ſenti- 
ments of this kind have always ſome ſecret re- 
ference either to what are, or to what upon 
a certain condition would be, or to what we 
imagine ought to be the ſentiments of others, 
We examine it as we imagine an impartial 
ſpectator would examine it. If, upon placing 
ourſelves in his ſituation, we thoroughly enter 
into all the paſſions and motives which influ- 
enced it, we approve of it by ſympathy with 
the approbation of this ſuppoſed equitable 
judge. If otherwiſe, we enter into his diſap- 
probation and condemn it, 

Was it poſſible that a human creature could 
grow up to manhood in ſome ſolitary place 
without any communication with his own 
ſpecies, he could no more think of his own 
character, of the propriety or demerit of his 
own ſentiments and conduct, of the beauty 
or deformity of his own mind, than of the 
beauty or deformity of his own face. All theſe 

are 
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are objects which he cannot eaſily ſee, which 
naturally he does not look at; and with re- 
gard to which he is provided with no mirror 
which can preſent them to his view. Bring 
him into ſociety, and he is immediately pro- 
vided with the mirror which he wanted be- 
fore. It is placed in the countenance and be- 
haviour of thoſe he lives with, which always 
mark when they enter into, and when they 
diſapprove of, his ſentiments; and it is here 
that he firſt views the propriety and impro- 
priety of his own paſſions, the beauty and de- 
' formity of his own mind. To a man who 
from his birth was a ftranger to ſociety, the 
objects of his paſſions, the external bodies 
which either pleaſed or hurt him, would oc- 
cupy his whole attention. The paſſions them- 
ſelves, the deſires or averſions, the joys or 
ſorrows, which thoſe objects excited, though 
of all things the moſt immediately preſent to 
him, could ſcarce ever be the objects of his 
thoughts. The 1dea of them could never in- 
tereſt him ſo much as to call upon his atten- 
tive conſideration. The conſideration of his 
Joy could in him excite no new joy, nor that 
of his ſorrow any new ſorrow, though the con- 
ſideration of the cauſes of thoſe paſſions might 
often excite both. Bring him into ſociety, 
and all his own paſſions will immediately be- 
come the cauſes of new paſſions. He will ob- 
ſerve that mankind approve of ſome of them, 
and are diſguſted by others. He will be ele- 
vated in the one caſe, and caſt down in the 
other ; his defires and averſions, his joys and 
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ſorrows will now often become the cauſes of 
new deſires and new averſions, new joys and 
new ſorrows: they will now therefore intereſt 
him deeply, and often call upon his moſt at- 
tentive conſideration. _ +: 0501 
Our. firſt ideas of perſonal beauty and de- 
formity, are drawn from the ſhape and ap- 
pearance of others, not from our: own. We 
ſoon become ſenſible, - however, that others 
exerciſe the ſame criticiſm upon us. We are 
pleaſed when they approve of our figure, and 
are diſobliged when they ſeem to be diſguſted, 
We become anxious to know how far our ap- 
pearance deſerves either their blame or appro- 
bation. We examine our own perſons limb 
by limb, and by placing ourſelves before a 
looking-glaſs, or by ſome ſuch expedient, en- 
deavour, as much as poſſible, to view. our- 
ſelves at the diſtance and with the eyes of other 
people. If after this examination we are ſa- 
tisfied with our own appearance, we can more 
eaſily ſupport the moſt diſadvantageous judg- 
ments of others: if, on the contrary, we are 
ſenſible that we are the natural objects of diſ- 
taſte, every appearance of their diſapprobation 
mortifies us beyond all meaſure. A man who 
is tolerably handſome, will allow you to laugh 
at any little irregularity in his perſon ; but all 
ſuch jokes are commonly inſupportable to one 
who is really deformed. It is evident, how- 
ever, that we are anxious about our own 
beauty and deformity, only upon account of 
its effect upon others. If we had no con- 
nexion 
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nexion with ſociety, we ſhould be altogether 
indifferent about either. eue 
In the ſame manner our firſt moral criti- 
ciſms are exerciſed upon the characters and 
conduct of other people; and we are all v 
forward to obſerve how each of theſe affects 
us. But we ſoon learn, that others are equal- 
ly frank with regard to our own. We be- 
come anxious to know how far we deſerve 
their cenſure or applauſe, and whether to 
them we muſt neceſſarily appear thoſe agree- 
able or diſagreeable creatures which they re- 
preſent us. We begin upon this account to 
examine our own paſſions and conduct, and 
to conſider how theſe muſt appear to them, 
by conſidering how they would appear to us if 
in their ſituation. We ſuppoſe ourſelves the 
ſpectators of our own behaviour, and endea- 
vour to imagine what effect it would, in this 
light, produce upon us. This is the only 
looking-glaſs by which we can, in ſome mea- 
ſure, with the eyes of others, ſcrutinize the 
propriety of our own conduct. If in this view 
it pleaſes us, we are tolerably ſatisfied. We 
can be more indifferent about the applauſe, 
and, in ſome meaſure, deſpiſe the cenſure of 
others; ſecure that, however miſunderſtood or 
miſrepreſented, we are the natural and proper 
objects of approbation. On the contrary, if 
we are diſpleaſed with it, we are often upon 
that very account more anxious to gain their 
approbation, and, provided we have not already, 
as they fay, ſhaken hands with infamy, we 
are altogether diſtracted at the thoughts of 


their 
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their cenſure, which en un us with 


double ſeverity. 
When I endeavour- to: n my own 
conduct, when I endeavour to paſs ſentence 
upon it, and either to approve or condemm it, 
it is evident that, in all ſuch eaſes, I divide 
myſelf, as it were, into two perſons, and that 
I, the examiner and judge, repreſent à differ. 
ent character from that other I, the perſon 
whoſe conduct is examined into and judged of. 
The firſt is the ſpectator, whoſe ſentiments 
with regard to my own conduct I endeavour 
to enter into, by placing myſelf 1 in his ſitua- 
tion, and by conſidering how it would appear 
to me when ſeen from that particular point of 
view. The ſecond is the agent, the perſon 
whom I properly call myſelf, and of whoſe 
conduct, under the character of a ſpectator, 1 
was endeavouring to form ſome opinion. The 
firſt is the judge; the ſecond the pannel. But 
that the judge ſhould, in every reſpect, be the 
lame with the pannel, is as impoffible, as that 
the cauſe ſhould, in every reſpect, be the ſame 

with the effect. 
I ?0o be amiable, and to be meritorious, that 
is, to deſerve love and to deſerve reward, are 
the great characters of virtue, and to be odious 
and puniſhable, of vice. But all theſe cha- 
raters have an immediate reference to the 
ſentiments of others. Virtue is not faid to be 
amiable or to be meritorious, becauſe it is the 
object of its own love, or of its own grati- 
tude ; but becauſe it excites thoſe ſentiments 
in other men. The conſciouſneſs that it in 
| tne 
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the object of ſuch favourable regards is the 
ſource of that inward tranquillity and ſelf- ſa- 
faction with which it 18 naturally attended, 
as the ſuſpicion of the contrary gives occaſion 
to the torments of vice. What ſo great hap- 
pineſs. as to be beloved, and to know that we 
deſerve to be beloved? What ſo great miſery 
as to be hated, and to know that we deſerve 
to be hated ? 

Man is conſidered as a moral, becauſe he 
is regarded as an accountable being. But.an 
accountable being, as the word expreſſes, is a 
being that muſt give an account of its actions 
to ſome other, and that conſequently muſt re- 
gulate them according to the good liking of 
this other. Man is accountable to God and 
his fellow-creatures. But though he is, no 
doubt, principally accountable to God; in the 
order of time, he muſt neceſſarily conceive 
himſelf as accountable to his fellow-creatures, 
before he can form any idea of the Deity, or 
of the rules by which that divine being will 
judge of his conduct. A child ſurely conceives 
itlelf as accountable to its parents, and is ele- 
vated or caſt down by the thought of their 
merited approbation or diſapprobation, long 
before it forms any idea of its accountablenels, 
to the Deity, or of the rules by which that 
divine being will judge of its conduct. 

The great judge of the world has, for the 
wiſeſt reaſons, thought proper to interpoſe, 
between the weak eye of human reaſon, and 
the throne of his eternal juſtice, a degree 
ot obſcurity and darkneſs, which, though it 


does 
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does not intirely cover that great tribunal from 
the view of mankind, yet renders the impreſ- 
fon of it faint and feeble in compariſon of 
what might be expected from the grandeur 
and importance of ſo mighty an object. If 
thoſe infinite rewards and puniſhments which 
the Almighty has prepared for thoſe who obey 
or trangrefs his will, were perceived as diſ- 
tinctly as we foreſee the frivolous and tempo- 
rary retaliations which we may expect from 
one another, the weakneſs of human nature, 
aſtoniſhed at the immenſity of objects fo little 
fitted to its comprehenſion, could no lon 
attend to the little affairs of this world; and 
it is abſolutely impoſſible that the buſineſs of 
ſociety could have been carried on, if, in this 
reſpect, there had been a fuller revelation of 
the intentions of Providence than that which 
has already been made. That men, however, 
might never be without a rule to direct their 
conduct by, nor without a judge whoſe au- 
thority ſhould enforce its obſervation, the Au- 
thor of nature has made man the immediate 
judge of mankind, and has, in this reſpect, as 
in many others, created him after his- own 
image, and appointed him his vicegerent 
upon earth to ſuperintend the behaviour of his 
brethren. They are taught by nature to ac- 
knowledge that power and juriſdiction which 
has thus been conferred upon him, and to 
tremble and exult according as they imagine 
that they have either merited his cenſure, or 
deſerved his applauſe. 


But 
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But whatever may be the authority of this 
inferiour tribunal which is continually before 
their eyes, if at any time it ſhould decide con- 
trary to thoſe principles and rules, which Na- 
ture has eſtabliſhed for regulating its judg- 
ments, men feel that they may appeal from 
this unjuſt deciſion, and call upon a ſuperiour 
tribunal, the tribunal eſtabliſhed in their own 
breaſts, to redreſs the injuſtice of this weak or 
partial judgment. 

There are certain principles eſtabliſhed by 
Nature for governing our judgment concern- 
ing the conduct of thoſe we live with. As 
long as we decide according to thoſe princi- 
ples, and neither applaud nor condemn any 
thing which Nature has not rendered the pro- 
per object of applauſe or condemnation, nor 
any further than ſhe has rendered it ſuch, as 
our ſentence is, in this caſe, if I may fay ſo, 
quite agreeable to law, it 1s hable neither to 
repeal nor to correction of any kind. The 
perſon concerning whom we form theſe judg- 
ments, muſt himſelf neceſſarily approve of 
them. When he puts himſelf into our ſitua- 
tion, he cannot avoid viewing his own 
conduct in the very ſame light in which we 
appear to view it. He is ſenſible, that to us, 
and to every impartial ſpectator, he muſt 
neceſſarily appear the natural and proper ob- 
ject of thoſe ſentiments which we expreſs 
with regard to him. Thoſe ſentiments, 
therefore, muſt neceſſarily produce their full 
effect upon him, and he cannot fail to con- 


ceive 
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ceive all the triumph of ſelf-approbation from 
what appears to him ſuch merited applauſe, 
as well as all the horrors of ſhame from what, 
he is ſenſible, is ſuch deſerved condemna- 
tion. 

But it is otherwiſe, if we have either ap- 
plauded or condemned him, contrary to thoſe 
principles and rules which Nature has eſta- 
bliſhed for the direction of our judgments con- 
cerning every thing of this kind. If we have 
either applauded or condemned him for what, 
when he puts himſelf into our ſituation, does 
not appear to him to be the object either of 
applauſe or condemnation; as in this caſe he 
cannot enter into our ſentiments, provided he 
has any conſtancy or firmneſs, he is but little 
aſſected by them, and can neither be much 
elevated by the favourable, nor greatly mor- 
tified by the unfavourable deciſion. The ap- 
plauſe of the whole world will avail but lit- 
tle, if our own conſcience condemn us; and 
the diſapprobation of all mankind 'is not ca- 
pable of oppreſſing us, when we are abſolved 
by the tribunal within our own breaſt, and 
when our own mind tells us that mankind are 
in the wrong. 

But though this tribunal within the breaſt 
be thus the ſupreme arbiter of all our actions, 
though it can reverſe the deciſions of all man- 
kind with regard to our character and con- 
duct, and mortify us amidſt the applauſe, or 
ſupport us under the cenſure of the world ; 
yet, if we inquire into the origin of its inſti- 
| tution, 
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tution, 1ts juriſdiction we ſhall find is in a 
great meaſure derived from the authority of 
that very tribunal, whoſe deciſions it a often 
and ſo juſtly reverſes. 


When we firſt come into the 8 2 | 
the natural deſire to pleaſe, we accuſtom our- 
{elves to conſider what behaviour is likely to 


be agreeable to every perſon we converſe with, 
to our parents, to our maſters, to our com- 
panions. We addreſs ourſelves to individuals, 
and for ſome time fondly purſue the impoſſible 


and abſurd project of gaining the good-will | 


and approbation of every body. We are ſoon 
taught by experience, however, that this 
univerſal approbation is altogether unattain- 


able. As {ſoon as we come to have more im- 


portant intereſts to manage, we find, that by 
pleaſing one man, we almoſt certainly diſ- 
oblige another, and that by kumouring an in- 
dividual, we may often irritate a whole 


oe - 
ple. The faireft and moſt equitable conduct 


mult frequently obſtruct the intereſts, or 
thwart the inclinations of particular perſots, 
who will ſeldom have candour enough to en- 
ter into the propriety of our motives, or to 
ſee that this conduct, how diſagreeable ſoever 
to them, is perfectly ſuitable to our ſitua- 
tion. In order to defend ourſelves from ſuch 
partial judgments, we ſoon Icarn to ſetup in 
our own minds a judge between ourſelves and 
thoſe we live with. We conceive ourſelves 
as acting in the preſence of a perſon quite 
candid and equitable, of one who has no par- 
ticular relation either to ourſelves, or to thoſe 

9 whoſe 


| 
' 
: 
' 
| 
: 
' 
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whoſe intereſts are affected by our conduct, 
who is neither father, nor brother, nor friend 
either to them or to us, but is merely a man 
in general, an impartial ſpectator who con- 
fiders our conduct with the ſame indifference 
with which we regard that of other people. 
If, when we place ourſelves in the ſituation 
of ſuch a perſon, our own actions appear to 
us under an agreeable aſpect, if we feel that 
ſuch a ſpectator cannot avoid entering into all 
the motives which influenced us, whatever 
may be the judgments of the world, we muſt 
ſtill be pleaſed with our own behaviour, and 
regard ourſelves, in ſpite of the cenfure of our 
companions, as the juſt and proper objects of 
approbation. | | 
On the contrary, if the man within con- 
demns us, the loudeſt acclamations of man- 
kind appear but as the noiſe of ignorance and 
folly, and whenever we aſſume the character 
of this impartial judge, we cannot avoid view- 
ing our own actions with his diſtaſte and diſ- 
ſatisfaction. The weak, the vain, and the 
frivolous, indeed, may be mortified by the 
moſt groundleſs cenſure, or elated by the moſt 
abſurd applauſe. Such perſons are not accuſ- 
tomed to conſult the judge within concerning 
the opinion which they ought to form of their 
own conduct. This inmate of the breaſt, this 
abſtract man, the repreſentative of mankind, 
and ſubſtitute of the Deity, whom nature has 
conſtituted the ſupreme judge of all their ac- 
tions, is ſeldom appealed to by them. They 
are contented with the deciſion of the inferiour 
| tribunal, 


j 
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tribunal. The approbation of their compa- 
nions, of the particular perſons whom they 
have lived and converſed with, has generally 
been the ultimate object of all their wiſhes. 
If they obtain this, their joy is complete; 
and if they fail, they are entirely diſappointed. 
They never think of appealing to the ſuperior 
court. They have ſeldom inquired after its 
deciſions, and are altogether unacquainted 
with the rules and forms of its procedure. 
When the world injures them, therefore, 
they are incapable of doing themſelves juſtice, 
and are, in conſequence, neceſſarily the ſlaves 
of the world. But it is otherwiſe with the 
man who has, upon all occaſions, been ac- 
cuſtomed to have recourſe to the judge within, 
and to conſider, not what the world approves 
or diſapproves of, but what appears to this 
impartial ſpectator, the natural and proper 
object of approbation or diſapprobation. The 
judgment of this ſupreme arbiter of his con- 
duct, is the applauſe, which he has been ac- 
cuſtomed principally to court, is the cenſure 
which he has been accuſtomed principally to 
fear. Compared with this final deciſion, the 
lentiments of all mankind, though not alto- 
gether indifferent, appear to be but of ſmall 
moment; and he is incapable of being either 
much elevated by their favourable, or greatly 
depreſſed by their moſt diſadvantageous, judg- 
ment. 
It is only by conſulting this judge within, 
that we can ſee whatever relates to ourſelves 
in its proper ſhape and dimenſions, or that 
| we 


we can make any proper compariſon between 
dur own intereſts and thoſe of other men. 
As to the eye of the body, objects appear 
great or ſmall, not ſo much according to theit 
real dimenſions, as according to the nearneſ 
or diſtance of their ſituation; ſo do they like- 
wiſe to what may be called the natural eye of 
the mind: and we remedy the defects of 
both theſe organs pretty much in the fame 
manner. In my preſent ſituation an immenſe 
tandſcape of lawns, and woods, and diftant 
mountains, ſeems to do no more than cover 
the little window which I write by, and to 
be out of all proportion leſs than the chamber 
in which I am fitting. I can form a juſt 
compariſon between thoſe great objects and 
the little objects around me, in no other way, 
than by tranſporting myſelf, at leaſt in fancy, 
to a different ſtation, from whence I can ſur- 
vey both at nearly equal diftances, and there- 
by form ſome judgment of their real propor- 
tions. Habit and experience have taught me 
to do this ſo eaſily and ſo readily, that I am 
fcarce ſenſible that I do it; and a man muſt 
be, in ſome meaſure, acquainted with the 
philoſophy of viſion, before he can be tho- 
roughly convinced, how little thoſe diſtant 
objects would appear to the eye, if the ima- 
gination, from a knowledge of their real mag- 
nitudes, did not {well and drlate them. 

In the ſame manner, to the ſelfiſh and ori- 
ginal paſſions of human nature, the loſs or 
gain of a very ſmall intereſt of our own, ap- 
pears to be of vaſtly more importance, _ 

a muc 
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a much more paſſionate joy or ſorrow, a much 
more ardent defire or averſion, than the greateſt 
concern of another with whom we have no 
particular connexion. His intereſts, as long 
as they are ſurveyed from this ſtation, can 
never be put into the balance with our own, 
can never reſtrain us from doing whatever 
may tend to promote our own, how ruinous 
ſoever to him. Before we can make any pro- 
per compariſon of thoſe oppoſite intereſts, we 
muſt change our poſition. We muſt view 
them, neither from our own place, nor yet 
from his, neither with our own eyes nor 
yet with his, but from the place, and with 
the eyes of a third perſon, who has no par- 
ticular connexion with either, and who judges 
with impartiality between us. Here too, ha- 
bit and experience have taught us to do this 
lo eaſily and ſb readily, that we are ſcarce ſen- 
hible that we do it; and it requires, in this 
caſe too, ſome degree of reflection, and even 
of philoſophy, to convince us, how little in- 
tereſt we ſhould take in the greateſt concerns 
of our neighbour, how little we ſhould be 
affected by whatever relates to him, if the 
ſenſe of propriety and juſtice did not correct 
the otherwiſe natural inequality of our ſenti- 
ments, 

Let us ſuppoſe that the great empire of 
China, with all its myriads of inhabitants, was 
ſuddenly ſwallowed up by an earthquake, and 
let us conſider how a man of humanity in 
Europe, who had no fort of connexion with 
that part of the world, would be affected upon 

1 receiving 
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receiving intelligence of this dreadful cala- 
mity. He would, I imagine, firſt of al, 
expreſs very ſtrongly his ſorrow for the mil. 
fortune of that unhappy people, he would 
make many melancholy reflections. upon the 

precariouſneſs of human life, and the vani 
of 'all the labours of man, which could thus 
be annihilated in a moment. He would too, 
perhaps, if he was a man of ſpeculation, en- 
ter into many reaſonings concerning the ef- 
fects which this diſaſter might produce upon 
the commerce of Europe, and the trade and 
buſineſs of the world in general. And when 
all this fine philoſophy was over, when all 
theſe humane ſentiments had been once fair. 
expreſſed, he would purſue his buſineſs or his 
leaſure, take his repoſe or his diverſion, 
with the ſame eaſe and tranquillity, as if no 
ſuch accident had happened. The moſt fri- 
volous diſaſter which could befal himſelf 
would occaſion a more real diſturbance. If 
he was to loſe his little-finger to-morrow, he 
would not ſleep to- night; but provided he 
never {aw them, he will ſnore with the moſt 
profound ſecurity over the ruin of a hundred 
millions of his brethren, and the deſtruction 
of that immenſe multitude ſeems plainly an 
object leſs intereſting to him, than this paul- 
try misfortune of his own. To prevent, there- 
fore, this paultry misfortune to himſelf, would 
a man of humanity be willing to ſacrifice the 
lives of a hundred millions of his brethren, 
provided he had never ſeen them? Human na- 
ture ſtartles with horror at the thought, 3 
the 
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the world, in its greateſt depravity and cor- 
ruption, never produced fuch a'villain as could 
be capable of entertaining it. But what makes 
this difference? When our paſſive feelin 

are almoſt always fo ſordid and fo ſelfiſh, how 
comes it that our active principles ſhould of- 
ten be ſo generous and ſo noble? When we 
are always ſo much more deeply affected by 
whatever concerns ourſelves, than by what- 
ever concerns other men; what is it which 
prompts the generous, upon all occafions, and 
the mean upon many, to facrifice their own 
intereſts to the greater intereſts of others? It 
is not the ſoft power of humanity, it is not 
that feeble ſpark of benevolence which Nature 
has lighted up in the human heart, that is 
thus capable of counteracting the ftrongeſt 
impulſes of ſelf-love. It is a ſtronger power, 
a more forcible motive, which exerts itſelf 
upon ſuch occaſions. It is reaſon, principle, 
conſcience, the inhabitant of the breaſt, the 
man within, the great judge and arbiter of 
our conduct. It is he, who, whenever we are 
about to act ſo as to affect the happineis of 
others, calls to us with a voice capable of aſto- 
niſning the moſt preſumptuous of our paſſions, 
that we are but one of the multitude, in no 
reſpect better than any other in it; and that 
when we prefer ourſelves ſo ſhamefully and ſo 
blindly to others, we become the proper ob- 
jects of reſentment, abhorrence, and execra- 
tion. It is from him only that we learn the 
real littleneſs of ourſelves, and of whatever 
relates to ourſelves, and the natural miſrepre- 


4 ſentations 
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ſentations of ſelf-love can be corrected 
by the eye of this impartial ſpectator, It i 
he who ſhows us the propriety, of generoſity 
and the deformity of injuſtice ; the propriety 
of reſigning the greateſt intereſts of our own, 
for the yet greater intereſts of athers, and the 
deformity of doing the ſmalleſt injury to ano- 
ther, in order to obtain the greateſt benefit to 
ourſelves, It is not the love of- our neigh- 
bour, it is not the love of mankind, which 
upon many occaſions prompts us to the prac- 
tice of thoſe divine virtues, It is a ſtron 
love, a more powerful affection, which gene- 
Tally takes place upon ſuch occaſtons, the love 
of what is honourable and noble, of the gran- 
deur, and dignity, and ſuperiority of our own 
characters. Ng Sh 
When the happineſs or miſery of others 
depends in any reſpe& upon our conduct, we 
dare not, as ſelf-love would ſuggeſt to us, 
prefer any little intereſt of our own, to the 
yet greater intereſt of our neighbour. We 
feel that we ſhould become the proper objects 
of the reſentment and indignation of our bre- 
thren, and the ſenſe of the impropriety of 
this affection is ſupported and enlivened by 
the yet ſtronger ſenſe of the demerit of the 
action, which it would in this caſe give oc- 
caſion to. But when the happineſs or miſery 
of others in no reſpect depends upon our con- 
duct, when our own intereſts are altogether ſe- 
parated and detached from theirs, ſo that there 
is neither connexion nor competition between 
them, as the ſenſe of demerit does not in — 
c 
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caſe interpoſe, the mere ſenſe of impropriety is 

ſeldom able to reſtrain us from abandoning 
ourſelves to our natural anxiety about-our own 
affairs, and to our natural indifference about 
thoſe of other men. The molt yulgar edu- 
cation teaches us to act, upon all important 
occaſions, with ſome fort of impartiality be- 
tween ourſelves and others; and even the or- 
dinary commerce of the world is capable of 
adjuſting our active principles to ſome de- 
gree of propriety. But it is the moſt artifi- 
cial and refined education only, which pre- 
tends to correct the inequalities of our paſſive 
feelings, and we muſt for this purpoſe have 
recourſe to the ſevereſt, as well as to the pro- 
foundeſt philoſophy. 

Two different ſets of Wann . at- 
tempted to teach us this hardeſt of all the 
leſſons of morality. One ſet have laboured 
to increaſe our ſenſibility to the intereſts of 
others; another te diminiſh that to our own. 
The firſt would have us feel for others as we 
naturally feel for ourſelves. The ſecond would 
have us feel for ourſelves, as we naturally feel 
for others. 

The firſt are thoſe melancholy moraliſts, 
who are perpetually reproaching us with our 
happineſs, while ſo many of our brethren are 
in miſery, * who regard as impious the na- 
tural joy of proſperity, which does not think 


* See Thomſon's Seaſons. Winter. 


* Ah! little think the gay licentious proud,” &c. 
dee alſo Paſcal, 
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of the many wretches that are at every inſtant 
labouring under all forts of calamities, in the 
languor of poverty, in the agony of diſeaſe, 
in the horrors of death, under the inſults and 
oppreſſion of their enemies. Commiſeration 
for thoſe miſeries which we never ſaw; which 
we never heard of, but which we may be al- 
ſured are at all times infeſting ſuch numbers 
of our fellow-creatures, ought, they think, 
to damp the pleaſures of the fortunate, and to 
render a certain melancholy dejection habitual 
to all men. But firſt of all, this extreme ſym. 
pathy with misfortunes, which we know no- 
thing about, ſeems altogether abſurd and un- 
reaſonable. Take the whole earth at an ave- 
rage, for one man who ſuffers pain or miſery, 
you will find twenty in proſperity and joy, or 
at leaſt in tolerable circumſtances. No reaſon, 
ſurely, can be aſſigned why we ſhould rather 
weep with the one than rejoice with the 
twenty. This artificial commiſeration, beſides, 
is not only abſurd, but ſeems altogether unat- 
tainable; and thoſe who affect this character 
have commonly nothing but a certain hypo- 
critical ſadneſs, which, without reachiny the 
heart, ſerves only to render the countenance 
and converſation impertinently diſmal and 
diſagreeable. And laſt of all, this diſpoſition 
of mind, though it could be attained, would 
be perfectly uſeleſs, and could ſerve no other 
purpoſe than to render miſerable the perſon 
who was poſſeſſed of it. Whatever intereſt 
we take in the fortune of thoſe with whom 
we have no acquaintance Or connexion, " 
who 
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who are placed altogether out of the ſphere of 
our activity, can produce only anxiety to our- 
ſelves, without any manner” of advantage to 

them. To what purpoſe ſhould we trouble 
* ourſelves about the world in the moon? All 
men, even thoſe at the greateſt diſtance, are 
no doubt entitled to our good withes, and our 
good wiſhes we naturally give them. But 
if, notwithſtanding, they ſhould be unfortu- 
nate, to give ourſelves any anxiety upon that 
account, ſeems to be no part of our duty, 
That we ſhould be but little intereſted, there- 
fore, in the fortune of thoſe whom we' can 
neither ſerve nor hurt, and who are in every 
reſpect ſo very remote from us, ſeems wiſel 
ordered by Nature; and if it were poſſible to 
alter in this reſpect the original conſtitution 
of our frame, we could * gain WON by 
the change. 

Among the mbralifta who endeavour to 
correct the natural inequality of our paſhve 
feelings by diminiſhing our ſenſibility to what 
peculiarly concerns ourſelves, we may count 
all the ancient ſects of philoſophers, but par- 
ticularly the ancient ſtoies. Man, according 
to the ſtoics, ought to regard himſelf, not as 
ſomething ſeparated and detached, but as a 
citizen of the world, a member of the vaſt 
commonwealth of nature. To the intereſt 
of this great community, he ought at all times 
to be willing that his own little intereſt ſhould 
be ſacrificed, Whatever concerns himſelf, | 
ought to affet him no more than whittver 
concerns any other equally important part of 
this 
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this immenſe ſyſtem. We ſhould view. our- 
{elves, not in the light in which our own 
ſelfiſh paſſions are apt to place us, but in the 
light in which any other citizen of the world 
would view us. What befalls ourſelves we 
ſhould regard as what befalls our neighbour, 
or, what comes to the ſame thing, as ow 
neighbour regards what befalls us. When 
% our neighbour,” ſays Epictetus, “ loſes his 
wife or his ſon, there is nobody who is 
„ not ſenſible that this is a human cala- 
% mity, a natural event altogether according 
4 to the ordinary courſe of things: but, when 
* the ſame thing happens to ourſelves, then 
« wecry out, as if we had ſuffered the moſt 
* dreadful misfortune, We ought, how- 
© ever, to remember how we were affected 
when this accident happened to another, 
* and ſuch as we were in his caſe, ſuch 
<< ought we to be in our own.” How diffi- 
cult ſoever it may be to attain this ſupreme 
degree of magnanimity and firmneſs, it is 
by no means either abſurd or uſeleſs to at- 
tempt it. Though few men have the ſtoical 
idea of what this perfect propriety requires, 
yet all men endeavour in ſome meaſure to 
command themſelves, and to bring down 
their ſelfiſh paſſions to ſomething which their 
neighbour can go along with. But this can 
never be done fo effectually as by viewing 
whatever befalls themſelves in the light in 
which their neighbours are apt to view it. 
The ſtoical philoſophy, in this reſpect, does 
little more than unfold our natural ideas of 

3 perfection. 
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perfection. There is nothing abſurd or im- 
proper, therefore, in aĩming at this perfect 
ſelf command. Neither would the attain» 
ment of it be uſeleſs, but, on the contrary, 
the moſt advantageous of all things, as eſta- 
bliſhing our happineſs upon the moſt ſolid 
and ſecure foundation, a firm confidence in 
that wiſdom and juſtice which governs the 
world, and an entire reſignation of ourſelves, 
and of whatever relates to ourſelves, to the 
all-wiſe diſpoſal of this ruling principle in 
nature. 

It ſcarce ever happens, however, that we 
are capable of adjuſting our paſſive feelings 
to this perfect propriety. We indulge our- 
ſelves, and even the world indulges us, in 
ſome degree of irregularity in this reſpect. 
Though we ſhould be too much affected by 
what concerns ourſelves, and too little by 
what concerns other men, yet, if we always 
at with impartiality between ourſelves and 
others, if we never actually ſacrifice any 
great intereſt of others to any little intereſt of 
our own, we are eaſily pardoned ; and it were 
well, if, upon all occaſions, thoſe who deſire 

to do their duty, were capable of maintaining 
even this degree of impartiality between theme 

ſelves and others. But this is very far from 

being the caſe. Even in good men, the judge 

within is often in danger of being corrupted 

by the violence and injuſtice of their ſelfiſh 

paſſions, and is often induced to make a res 

port very different from what the real circume 

ſtances of the caſe are capable of authorizing, 

There 
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There are two different occaſions, upon 
which we examine our own conduct, and 
endeavour to view it in the light in which the 
impartial ſpectator would view it. Firſt, when 
we are about to act; and, ſecondly, after we 
have ated. Our views are very partial 
in both caſes, but they are moſt ſo, when it 
is of moſt importance that they ' ſhould he 
otherwiſe. 

When we are about to act, the eagerneſ; 
of paſſion will ſeldom allow us to conſider 
what we are doing with the candour of an 
indifferent perſon. The violent emotions 
which at that time agitate us, difcolour our 
views of things, even when we are endeavour- 
ing to place ourſelves in the ſituation of ano- 
ther, and to regard the objects that intereſt 
us, 1n the light in which they will naturally 
appear to him. The fury of our own paſ- 
ſions conſtantly calls us back to our own place, 
where every thing appears magnified and 
miſrepreſented by ſelf-love. Of the manner 
in which thoſe objects would appear to an- 
other, of the view which he would take of 
them, we can obtain, if I may ſay ſo, but in- 
flantaneous glimpſes, which vaniſh in a mo- 
ment, and which, even while they laſt, are 
not altogether juſt. We cannot even for that 
moment diveſt ourſelves entirely of the heat 
and keenneſs with which our peculiar ſituation 
inſpires us, nor conſider what we are about 
to do, with the complete impartiality of an 
equitable judge. The paſſions, upon this ac- 
count, as father Malebranche ſays, all juſtify 

| themſelves, 
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themſelves, and ſeem reaſonable, and propor- 
tioned to their objects, as long as we con- 
tinue to feel them. 
When the action is over, indeed, and the 
paſſions which prompted it have ſubſided, we 
can enter more coolly into ſentiments of the 
indifferent ſpectator. What before intereſted 
us, is now become almoſt as indifferent to us 
as it always was to him, and we can now ex- 
amine our own conduct with his candour and 
impartiality. But our judgments now are of 
little importance, compared to what the 
were before ; and when they are moſt ſeverely 
impartial, can commonly produce nothing 
but vain regret, and unavailing repentance, 
without ſecuring us from the like error for 
the future. It is ſeldom, however, that they 
are quite candid even in this caſe. The opi- 
nion which we entertain of our own character, 
depends entirely on our judgment concerning 
our paſt conduct. It is fo diſagreeable to 
think ill of ourſelves, that we often purpoſely 
turn away our view from thoſe circumſtances 
which might render that judgment unfavour- 
able. He 1s a bold ſurgeon, they ſay, whoſe 
hand does not tremble when he performs an 
operation upon his own perſon; and he is 
often equally bold who does not heſitate to 
pull off the myſterious veil of ſelf-deluſion, 
which covers from his view the deformities 
of his own conduct. Rather than ſee our 
own behaviour under ſo diſagreeable an aſpect, 
we too often, fooliſhly and weakly, endea- 
vour to exaſperate anew thoſe unjuſt paſſions 


which 
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which had formerly miſled us; we endeaygy 
by artifice to awaken our old hatreds, and 
irritate afreſh our almoſt forgotten i 
ments: we even exert ourſelves for this mi. 
ſerable purpoſe, and thus perſevere in injuſtice 
merely becauſe we once were unjuſt, and he- 
cauſe we are aſhamed and afraid to fee that 
we were ſo. 

So partial are the views of mankind with 
regard to the propriety of their own condud, 
both at the time of action and after it; and 
ſo difficult is it for them to view it in the 
light in which any indifferent ſpectator would 
conſider it. But if it was by a peculiar fa- 
culty, ſuch as the moral ſenſe is ſuppoſed to 
be, that they judged of their own conduct, 
if they were endued with a particular power 
of perception, which diſtinguiſhed the beau- 
yy or deformity of paſſions and affections; as 
their own paſſions would be more imme- 
diately expoſed to the view of this faculty, it 
would judge with more accuracy concerns 
ing them, than concerning thoſe of other 
men, of which it had only a more diſtant 
proſpect. 

This ſelf-deceit, this fatal weakneſs of 
mankind, is the ſource of half the diſorders 
of human life. If we ſaw ourſelves in the 
light in which others ſee us, or in which they 
would ſee us if they knew all, a reformation 
would generally be unavoidable. We could 
not otherwiſe endure the ſight. | 

Nature, however, has not left this weak- 
neſs, which is of ſo much importance, al- 

together 
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together without a remedy; nor has ſhe 
abandoned us entirely to the deluſions of ſelf+ 
love. Our continual obſervations upon the 
conduct of others, inſenſibly lead us to form 
to ourſelves certain general rules concerning 
what is fit and proper either to be done or to 
be avoided. Some of their actions ſhock all 
our natural ſentiments. We hear every body 
about us expreſs the like deteſtation againſt 
them. This ſtill further confirms, and even 
exaſperates our natural ſenſe of their defor- 
mity. It ſatishes us that we view them in 
the proper light, when we ſee other people 
view them in the ſame light. We reſolve 
never to be guilty of the like, nor ever, upon 
any account, to render ourſelves in this man- 
ner the objects of univerſal diſapprobation. 
We thus naturally lay down to outſelves a 
general rule, that all ſuch actions are to be 
avoided, as tending to render us odious, con- 
temptible, or puniſhable, the objects of all 
thoſe ſentiments for which we have the greateſt 
dread and averſion. Other actions, on the 
contrary, call forth our approbation, and we 
hear every body around us expreſs the ſame 
favourable opinion concerning them. Eve 
body 1s eager to honour and reward them. 
They excite all thoſe ſentiments for which we 
have by nature the ſtrongeſt deſire; the love, 
the gratitude, the admiration of mankind. 
Ve become ambitious of performing the like; 
and thus naturally lay down to ourſelves a rule 
ot another kind, that every opportunity of 
acting 
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acting in this manner is carefully to be ſought 
after. | | Ky UH 

It is thus that the general rules of morality 
are formed. They are ultimately founded upon 
experience of what, in particular inſtances, 
our moral faculties, our natural ſenſe of me- 
rit and propriety, approve, or diſapprove of. 
We do not originally approve or condemn 
particular actions ; becauſe, upon examination, 
they appear to be agreeable or inconſiſtent 
with a certain general rule. The general 
rule, on the contrary, is formed by finding 
from experience, that all actions of a certain 
kind, or circumſtanced in a certain manner, 
are approved or diſapproved of. To the man 
who firſt ſaw an inhuman murder, committed 
from avarice, envy, or unjuſt reſentment, and 
upon one too that loved and truſted the mur- 
derer, who beheld the laſt agonies of the 
dying perſon, who heard him, with his ex- 
piring breath, complain more of the perſidy 
and ingratitude of his falſe friend, than of the 
violence which had been done to. him, there 
could be no occaſion, in order to conceive 
how horrible ſuch an action was, that he 
ſhould reflect, that one of the moſt ſacred 
rules of conduct was what prohibited the 
taking away the life of an innocent perſon, 
that this was a plain violation of that rule, 
and conſequently a very blameable action. His 
deteſtation of this crime, it is evident, would 
ariſe inſtantaneouſly and antecedent to his hav- 
ing formed to himſelf any ſuch general rule. 
The general rule, on the contrary, which he 

might 
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might afterwards form, would be founded up- 


on the deteſtation which he felt neceſſarily ariſe 
in his own breaſt, at the thought of this, and 
every other particular action of the ſame kind. 
When we read in hiſtory or romance, the 
account of actions either of generoſity or of 
haſeneſs, the admiration which we conceive 
for the one, and the contempt which we 
feel for the other, neither of them ariſe from 


reflecting that there are certain general rules 


which declare all actions of the one kind ad- 
mirable, and all actions of the other con- 
temptible. Thoſe general rules, on the con- 
trary, are all formed from the experience we 
have had of the effects which actions of all 
different kinds naturally produce upon us. 

An amiable action, a reſpectable action, an 
horrid action, are all of them actions which 
naturally excite the love, the reſpect, or the 
horror of the ſpectator, for the perſon who 
performs them. The general rules which 


determine what actions are, and what are 


not, the objects of each of thoſe ſentiments, 
can be formed no other way than by obſerv- 


ing what actions actually and in fact excite 
them. 


\ 


When theſe general rules, indeed, have 


been formed, when they are univerſally ac- 
knowledged and eſtabliſhed, by the concur- 
ring ſentiments of mankind, we frequently 
appeal to them as to the ſtandards of judg- 
ment, in debating concerning the degree of 
praiſe or blame that is due to certain actions 
of a complicated and dubious nature. They 
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are upon theſe occaſions commonly Cited " 
the ultimate foundations of what is juſt and 
unjuſt in human conduct; and this circum- 
fiance ſeems to have milled ſeyeral very emi- 
nent authors, to draw up their ſyſtems in 
ſuch a manner, as if they had ſuppoſed that 
the original judgments of mankind with re- 
card to right and wrong, were formed like 
the deciſions of a court of judicatory, by con- 
ſidering firſt the general rule, and then, ſe- 
condly, whether the particular action under 
conſideration fell properly within its compre- 
henſion. 

Thoſe general rules of conduct, when the 
have been fixed in our mind by Habitual re- 
flection, are of great uſe in correcting the 
miſrepreſentations of ſelf-love concerning 
what is fit and proper to be done in our par- 
ticular ſituation. The man of furious reſent- 
ment, if he was to liſten to the dictates of 
that paſſion, would perhaps regard the death 
of his enemy, as but a ſmall compenſation 
for the wrong, he imagines, he has received; 
which, however, may be no more than a very 
flight provocation. But his obſervations upon 
the conduct of others, have taught him how 
horrible all ſuch ſanguinary revenges appear. 
Unleſs his education has been very ſingular, 
he has laid it down to himſelf as an invio- 
lable rule, to abſtain from them upon all oc- 
caſions. This rule preſerves its authority 
with him, and renders him incapable of be- 
ing guilty of ſuch a violence. Yet the fury 
of his own temper may be ſuch, that * 

een 
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deen the firſt time in which he conſidered ſuch 
an action; he would undoubtedly have deter- 
mined it to be quite juſt and proper; and what 
every impartial ſpectator would approve of. 
But that reverence for the rule which paſt 
experience has impreſſed upon him, checks 
the impetuoſity of his paſſion, and helps him 
to correct the too partial views which ſelf- 
love might otherwiſe ſuggeſt, of what was 


proper to be done in his ſituation. If he 
ſhould allow himſelf to be fo far tranſported by 


paſſion as to violate this rule, yet even in this 
caſe, he cannot throw off altogether the awe 
and reſpect with which he has been accuſ- 
tomed to regard it. At the very time of act- 
ing, at the moment in which paſſion mounts 
the higheſt, he heſitates and trembles at the 
thought of what he is about to do : he is 
ſecretly conſcious to himſelf that he is break- 
ing through thoſe meaſures of conduct which, 
in all his cool hours, he had reſolved never to 
infringe, which he had never ſeen infringed 
by others without the higheſt diſapprobation, 
and of which the infringement, his own mind 
forebodes, muſt ſoon render him the object of 
the ſame diſagreeable ſentiments. Before he 
can take the laſt fatal reſolution, he is tor- 
mented with all the agonies of doubt and un- 
certainty; he is tertified at the thought of 
violating ſo ſacred a rule, and atthe ſame time 
is urged and goaded on by the fury of his de- 
lires to violate it. He changes his purpoſe 
every moment ; ſometimes he reſolves to ad- 
here to his principle, and not indulge a paſ- 
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ſion which may corrupt the remaining part 
of his life with the horrors of ſhame and re- 
entance ; and a momentary calm takes poſ- 
feſſion of his breaſt, from the proſpect of that 
ſecurity and tranquillity which he will enjoy 
when he thus determines not to expoſe him- 
ſelf to the hazard of a contrary conduct. But 
immediately the paſſion rouſes anew, and with 
freſh fury drives him on to commit what 
he had the inſtant before reſolved to abſtain 
from. Wearied and diſtradted with thoſe 
continual irreſolutions, he at length, from a 
ſort of deſpair, makes the laſt fatal and irre- 
coverable ſtep; but with that terror and 
amazement with which one flying from an 
enemy, throws himſelf over a precipice, 
where he is ſure of meeting with more cer- 
tain deſtruction than from any thing that pur- 
ſues him from behind. Such are his ſenti- 
ments even at the time of acting; though he 
is then, no doubt, leſs ſenſible of the impro- 
priety of his own conduct than afterwards, 
when his paſſion being gratified and palled, 
he begins to view what he has done in the 
light in which others are apt to view it; and 
actually feels, what he had only foreſeen very 
imperfectly before, the ſtings of remorſe and 
repentance begin to agitate and torment him. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. III. 


Of the influence and \authority of the general 
rules of morality, and that they are juſtly 
regarded as the laws of the Deity. 


HE regard to thoſe general rules of 
conduct, is what is properly called a 
ſenſe of duty, a principle of the greateſt con- 
ſequence in human life, and the only principle 
by which the bulk of mankind are capable of 
directing their actions. Many men behave 
very decently, and through the whole of their 
lives avoid any conſiderable degree of blame, 
who yet, perhaps, never felt the ſentiment 
upon the propriety of which we found our 
approbation of their conduct, but acted mere- 
ly from a regard to what they ſaw were the 
eſtabliſhed rules of behaviour. The man who 
has received great benefits from another per- 
lon, may, by the natural coldneſs of his tem- 
per, feel but a very ſmall degree of the ſenti- 
ment of gratitude. If he has been virtuoully 
educated, however, he will often have been 
made to obſerve how odious thoſe actions 
appear which denote a want of this ſenti- 
ment, and how amiable the contrary. Tho' 
his heart therefore is not warmed with any 
grateful affeftion, he will ſtrive to act as if it 
was, and will endeavour to pay all thoſe re- 
gards and attentions to his patron which the 
livelieſt gratitude could ſuggeſt, He will vi- 
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ſit him regularly; he will behave to him reſped. 
fully; he will never talk of him but with 
expreſſions of the higheſt eſteem, and of the 
many obligations which he owes to him. And 
what 1s more, he will carefully embrace every 
opportunity of making a proper return for 
paſt fervices. He may do all this too without 
any hypocriſy 'or | Aa diſſimulation, 
without any ſelfiſh intention of obtaining nen 
favours, and without any deſign of impoſing 
either upon his benefactor or the public. The 
motive of his actions may be no other than 
a reverence for the eſtabliſhed rule of duty, 
a ſerious and earneſt deſire of acting, in every 
reſpect, according to the law of gratitude. 
A wife, in the ſame manner, may ſometimes 
not feel that tender regard for her huſband 
which is ſuitable to the relation that ſubſiſts 
between them. If ſhe has' been vittuoully 
educated, however, ſhe will endeavour to act 
as if the felt it, to be careful, officious, faith- 
ful, and ſincere, and to be deficient in none 
of "thoſe attentions which the ſentiment of 
conjugal affection could have. prompted her 
to perform. Such a friend, and: ſuch'a wite, 
are neither of them, undoubtedly, the very 
beſt of their kinds ; and though both of them 
may have the moſt ſerious and earneſt deſire 
to fulfil every part of their duty, yet they will 
fail in many nice and delicate regards, they 
will miſs many opportunities of obliging, 
which they could never have, overlooked. if 
they had poſſeſſed the ſentiment that is pro- 
per to their ſituation, Though not the fl 
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ürſt of their kinds, however, they are perhaps 
the ſecond; and if the regard to the general 
rules of conduct has been very ſtrongly im- 
preſſed upon them, neither of them will fail 
in any very eſſential part of their duty. None 
but thoſe of the happieſt mould are capable of 
ſuiting, with exact juſtneſs, their ſentiments 
and behaviour to the ſmalleſt difference of 
ſituation, and of acting upon all occaſions with 
the moſt delicate and accurate propriety. 
The coarſe clay of which the bulk of mankind 
are formed, cannot be wrought up to ſuch per- 
fection. There is ſcarce any man, however, 
who by diſcipline, education, and example, 
may not be ſo impreſſed with a regard to ge- 
neral rules, as to act upon almaſt every occa- 
ſion with tolerable decency, and through the 
whole of his life avoid any conſiderable degree 
TTW r 2 A, 
Without this ſacred regard to general rules, 
there is no man whoſe conduct can be much 
depended upon. It is this which conſtitutes 
the moſt eſſential difference between a man 
of principle and honour and a wotthlefs fel- 
low. The one adheres, on all .occafions, 
ſteadily and reſolutely to his maxims, and pre- 
ſerves through the whole of his. life one even 
tenour of conduct. The other acts variouſly: 
and accidentally, as humour, inclination, or 
intereſt chance to be uppermoſt. Nay, ſuch 
are the inequalities of humour to which all 
men are ſubject, that without this principle, 
the man who, in all his cool hours, had the 
moſt delicate ſenſibility to the propriety of 
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conduct, might often be led to act abſurdly 
upon. the moſt frivolous occaſions, and 45 10 
it was ſcarce poſſible to aſſign any ſerious mo- 
tive for his behaving in this manner, Your 
friend makes you a viſit when you happen to 
be in a humour which makes it diſagreeable 
to receive him: in your preſent mood his 
. is very apt to appear an impertinent 
intruſion; and if you was to give Way to the 
views of things which at this time occur, 
though civil in your temper, you would be- 
have to him with coldneſs and contempt, 
What renders you incapable of ſuch a rude- 
neſs, is nothing but a regard to the general 
rules of civility and hoſpitality, which pro- 
hibit it, That habitual reverence which your 
former experience has taught you for theſe, 
enables you to act, upon all ſuch occaſions, 
with nearly equal propriety, $1 hinders thoſe 
inequalities of temper, to which all men are 
ſubject, from influencing your conduct in 
any very ſenſible degree. But, if without re- 
gard to theſe, general rules, even the duties of 
- politeneſs, which are ſo eaſily obſerved, and 
which one can ſcarce have any ſerious mo- 
tive to violate, would yet be ſo frequently 
violated, what would become of the duties of 
Juſtice, of truth, of chaſtity, of fidelity, which 
it is often ſo difficult to obſerve, and which 
there may be ſo many ſtrong motives to vio- 
late? But upon the tolerable obſervance of 
theſe duties depends the very exiſtence of 
human ſociety, which would crumble into 
nothing if mankind were not generally im- 

preſſed 
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reſſed with a reverence for thoſe important 
rules of conduct. . 

This reverence is ſtill further enhanced by 
an opinion which is firſt impreſſed by nature, 
and afterwards confirmed by reaſoning and 
philoſophy, that thoſe important rules of mo- 
rality are the commands and laws . of the 
Deity, who will finally reward: the obedient, 
and puniſh: the tranſgreſſors of their duty. 

- This opinion or apprehenſion, I ſay, ſeems 
firſt to - impreſſed by nature. Men are 
naturally led to aſcribe to thoſe myſterious 
beings, whatever they are, which happen, in 
any country, to be the objects of religious 
fear, all their own ſentiments and paſſions. 
They have no other, they can conceive no 
other to aſcribe to' them. Thoſe unknown 
intelligences which they 1magine but ſee not, 
muſt neceſſarily be formed with ſome ſort of 
reſemblance to thoſe intelligences of which 
they have experience. During the ignorance 
and darkneſs of pagan ſuperſtition, mankind 
ſeem to have formed the ideas of their divi- 
nities with fo little delicacy, that they aſcribed 
to them, indiſcriminately, all the paſſions of 
human nature, thoſe not excepted which do 
the leaſt honour to our ſpecies, ſuch as luſt, 
hunger, avarice, envy, revenge. They could 
not fail, therefore, to aſcribe to thoſe beings, 
for the excellence of whaſe nature they till 
conceived the higheſt admiration, thoſe ſen- 
'iments and qualities which are the great or- 
naments of humanity, and which ſeem to 
raiſe it to a reſemblagce of divine perfection, 
| the 
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the love of virtue and beneficence, and the 
abhorrence of vice and injuſtice. ' The man 
who was injured, called upon Jupiter to he 
witneſs of the wrong that was done to him, 
and could not doubt, but that divine being 
would behold it with the ſame indignation 
which would animate the meaneſt of man- 
kind, who looked on when injuſtice was com- 
mitted. The man who, did the injury, felt 
himſelf to be the proper object of the deteſt- 
ation and reſentment of mankind ; and his 
natural fears led him to impute the ſame ſen- 
timents to thoſe awful beings, whoſe preſence 
he could not avoid, and whoſe power he could 
not reſiſt. Theſe natural hopes and fears, and 
ſuſpicions, were propagated by ſympathy, and 
confirmed by education ; and the gods were 
univerſally repreſented and believed to be the 
rewarders of humanity and mercy, and the 
avengers of perfidy and injuſtice. And thus 
religion, even in its rudeſt form, gave a ſanc- 
tion to the rules of morality, long before the 
age of artificial reaſoning and philoſophy. 
That the terrors of religion ſhould thus en- 
force the natural ſenſe of duty, ' was of too 
much importance to the happineſs of man- 
kind, for nature to leave it dependent upon 
the ſlowneſs and uncertainty of philoſophical 

reſearches. | | 
Theſe reſearches, however, when they 
came to take place, confirmed thoſe original 
anticipations of nature. Upon whatever we 
ſuppoſe that our moral faculties are founded, 
whether upon a certain modification of reaſon, 
upon 
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upon an original inſtinct, called a moral ſenſe, 
or upon ſome other prineiple of our nature, it 
cannot be doubted, that they were given us for 
the direction of our conduct in this life. They 
carry along with them the moſt evident badges 
of this authority, which denote that they were 
et up within us to be the ſupreme arbiters of all 
our actions, to ſuperintend all our ſenſes, paſ- 
ſions, and appetites, and to judge how far each 
of them was either to be indulged or reſtrained. 
Our moral faculties are by no means, as ſome 
have pretended, upon a level in this reſpect 
with the other faculties and appetites of our 
nature, endowed with no more right to re- 
ſtrain theſe laſt, than theſe laſt are to reſtrain 
them. No other faculty or principle of action 
judges of any other. Love does not judge of 
reſentment, nor reſentment of love. Thoſe 
two paſſions may be oppoſite to one another, 
but cannot, with any propriety, be ſaid to ap- 
prove or diſapprove of one another. But it is 
the peculiar office of thoſe faculties now under 
our conſideration to judge, to beſtow cenſure 
or applauſe upon all the other principles of 
our nature, They may be conſidered as a ſort 
ot ſenſes of which thoſe principles are the ob- 
jeQs. Every ſenſe is ſupreme over its own ob- 
jets. There is no appeal from the eye with 
regard to the beauty of colours, nor from th 

car with regard to the harmony of ſounds, nor 
irom the taſte with regard to the agreeableneſs 
of flavours. Each of thoſe ſenſes judges in 
the laſt reſort of its own objects. Whatever 


gratifies 
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gratifies the taſte is ſweet, whatever pleaſe, 
the eye is beautiful, whatever ſooths the ear i; 
harmonious. The very eſſence of each of 
thoſe qualities conſiſts in its being fitted to 
pleaſe the ſenſe to which it is addreſſed. It 
belongs to our moral faculties, in the ſame 
manner to determine when the ear ought to he 
ſoothed, when the eye ought to be indul- 
ged, when the taſte ought to be gratified, when 
and how far every other principle of our na- 
ture ought either to be indulged or reſtrained, 
What is agreeable to our moral faculties, is 
fit, and right, and proper to be'done ; the con- 
trary wrong, unfit, and improper. The ſen- 
timents which they approve of, are graceful 
and becoming: the contrary, ungraceful and 
unbecoming. The very words, right, wrong, 
ft, improper, graceful, unbecoming, mean 
only what pleaſes or diſpleaſes thoſe. faculties. 
Since thele, therefore, were plainly intend- 
ed to be the governing principles of human 
nature, the rules which they preſcribe are to 
be regarded as the commands and laws of the 
Deity, promulgated by ' thoſe vicegerents 
which he has thus ſet up within us. All ge- 
neral rules are commonly denominated laws: 
thus the general rules which bodies obſerve in 
the communication of motion, are called the 
laws of motion. But thoſe general rules 
which our moral faculties obſerve in approv- 


ing or condemning whatever ſentiment or ac- 
tion is ſubjected to their examination, may 
much more juſtly be denominated ſuch, 

| They 
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They have a much greater reſemblance to 
what are properly called laws, thofe general 
rules which the ſovereign lays down to direct 
the conduct of his ſubjects. Like them, they 
are rules to direct the free actions of men: 
they are preſeribed moſt ſurely by a lawful 
ſuperior, and are attended too with the ſanc- 
tion of rewards and puniſhments. Thoſe 
vicegerents of God within us, never fail to 
puniſh the violation of them, by the torments 
of inward ſhame, and ſelf-condemnation ; and 
on the contrary, always reward obedience with 
tranquillity of mind, with contentment, and 
ſelf-ſatisfaQtion. 

There are innumerable other conſiderations 
which ſerve to confirm the ſame concluſion. 
The happineſs of mankind, as well as of all 
other rational creatures, ſeems to have been 
the original purpoſe intended by the Author 
of nature, when he brought them into exiſt- 
ence. No other end ſeems worthy of that 
ſupreme wiſdom and divine benignity which 
we necellarily aſcribe to him; and this opi- 
nion, which we are led to by the abſtract con- 
ſideration of his infinite perfections, is till 
more confirmed by the examination of the 
works of nature, which ſeem all intended to 
promote happineſs, and to guard againſt 
miſery. But by acting according to the dic- 
tates of our moral faculties, we neceſarily 
purſue the moſt effectual means for promot- 
ing the happineſs of mankind, and may there- 
fore be ſaid, in ſome ſenſe, to co-operate with 
the Deity, and to advance as far as in 


Our 
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our power the plan of Providence: By ain 
otherways, on the contrary, we ſeem to ob. 
ſtruct, in ſome meaſure, the ſcheme which 
the Author of nature has eſtabliſhed for the 
| happineſs and perfection of the world, and to 
declare ourſelves, if I may ſay ſo, in ſome 
meaſure the enemies of God. Hence we are 
naturally encouraged to hope for his extraor- 
dinary favour and reward in the one caſe, and 
to dread his vengearice and puniſhment in the 

other. | | 
There are beſides many other reaſons; and 
many other natural principles, which all tend 
to confirm and inculcate the ſame ſalutary doc- 
trine. If we conſider the general rules by 
which external proſperity and adverſity are 
commonly diſtributed in this life, we ſhall 
find, that notwithſtanding the diſorder in 
which all things appear to be in this world, 
yet even here every virtue naturally meets 
with its proper reward, with the recompence 
which is moſt fit to encourage and promote it; 
and this too ſo ſurely, that it requires a very 
extraordinary concurrence of circumſtances 
entirely to diſappoint it. What is the re- 
ward moſt proper for encouraging induſtry, 
prudence, and circumſpection? Succeſs in 
every ſort of buſineſs. And is it poſſible that 
in the whole of life theſe virtues ſhould fail of 
attaining it? Wealth and external honours 
are their proper recompence, and the recom- 
pence which they can ſeldom fail of acquir- 
ing. What reward is moft proper for pro- 
moting the practice of truth, juſtice, -and hu- 
manity f 
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manity ? The confidence, the eſteem, and 
love of thoſe we live with. Humanity does 
not defire to be great, but to be. beloved, It is 
not in being rich that truth and juſtice would 
rejoice, but in being truſted and believed; 
recompences Which thoſe virtues muſt almoſt 
always acquire. By ſome very extraordinary 
and unlucky circumſtance, a good man may 
come to be ſuſpected of a crime of which he 
was altogether incapable, and upon that ac- 
count be moſt unjuſtly expoſed for the re- 
maining part of his life to the -horror and 
averſion of mankind. By an accident of this 
kind he may be ſaid to loſe his all, notwith- 
ſtanding his integrity and juſtice ; in the ſame 
manner as a cautious man, notwithſtandin 

his utmoſt circumſpection, may be ruined by 
an earthquake-or an inundation. Accidents of 
the firſt kind, however, are perhaps ftill more 
rare, and ftill more contrary to the common 
courle of things, than thoſe of the ſecond ; and 
it ſtill remains true, that the practice of truth, 
juſtice, and humanity, is a certain and almoſt 
infallible method of acquiring, what thoſe vir- 
tues chiefly aim at, the confidence and love of 
thoſe we live with. A perſon may be very 
eaſily miſrepreſented with regard to a parti- 
cular action; but it is ſcarce poſſible that he 
ſhould be ſo with regard to the general tenor 
of his conduct. An innocent man may. be 
believed to have done wrong : this, however, 
will rarely happen. On the contrary, the 
cltabliſhed opinion of the innocence of his 


manners, 
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manners, will often lead us to abſolve him 

where he has really been in the fault, not- 

withſtanding very ſtrong preſumptions. A 

knave, in the ſame manner, may/eſcape een- 

ſure, or even meet with applauſe, for a-pari- 

cular knavery, in which his conduct is not 

underſtood. But no man was ever habitually 

ſuch, without being almoſt univerſally known 

to be ſo, and without being even frequently 
ſuſpected of guilt, when he was in reality 
perfectly innocent. And ſo far as vice and 
virtue can be either puniſhed or rewarded by 
the ſentiments and opinions of mankind, they 
both, according to the common courſe of 
things, meet even here with ſomething more 
than exact and impartial juſtice. 

But though the general rules by which pro- 
ſperity and adverſity are commonly diſtributed, 
when conſidered in this cool and philoſophi- 
cal light, appear to be perfectly fuited to the 
ſituation of mankind in this life, yet they are 
by no means ſuited to ſome of our natural ſen- 
timents. Our natural love and admiration for 
ſome virtues is ſuch, that we ſhould wiſh to 
beſtow on them all ſorts of honours and re- 
wards, even thoſe which we muſt acknow- 
ledge to be the proper recompences of other 
qualities with which thoſe virtues are not al- 
ways accompanied. Our deteſtation, on the 
contrary, for ſome vices is ſuch, that we 
ſhould deſire to heap upon them every ſort 
of diſgrace and diſaſter, thoſe not excepted 
which are the natural conſequences of very 
different 
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different qualities. Magnanimity, generoſity, 
and juſtice command ſo high a degree of ad- 
miration, that we deſire to ſee them crowned 
with wealth, and power, and honours of 
every kind, the natural conſequences of pru- 
dence, induſtry, and application; qualities 
with which thoſe virtues are not inſeparably 
connected. Fraud, falfehood, brutality, and 
violence, on the other hand, excite in every 
human breaſt ſuch ſcorn and abhorrence, that 
our indignation rouſes to ſee them poſſeſs thoſe 
advantages which they may in ſome ſenſe be 
{aid to have merited, by the diligence and in- 
duſtry with which they are ſometimes attend- 
ed. The induſtrious knave cultivates the ſoil; 
the indolent good man leaves it uncultivated. 
Who ought to reap the harveſt? who ſtarve, 
and who live in plenty? The natural courſe 
of things decides it in favour of the knave: 
the natural ſentiments of mankind in favour 
of the man of virtue. Man judges, that the 
good qualities of the one are greatly over-re- 
compenſed by thoſe advantages which they 
tend to procure him, and that the omiſſions of 
the other are by far too ſeverely puniſhed by the 
diſtreſs which they naturally bring upon him; 
and human laws, the conſequences of human 
lentiments, forfeit the life and the eſtate of the 
induſtrious and cautious traitor, and reward, 
by extraordinary recompenſes, the fidelity and 
public fpirit of the improvident and careleſs 
good citizen, Thus man is by Nature di- 
rected to correct, in ſome meaſure, that diſtri- 
bution of things which ſhe herſelf would 
R __ other= 
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otherwiſe have made. The rules which for thiz 


purpole ſhe prompts him to follow, are diffe- 
rent from thoſe which ſhe herſelf obſerves. She 
beſtows upon every virtue, and upon eve 
vice, that preciſe reward or puniſhment which 
is beſt fitted to encourage the one, or to re- 
ſtrain the other. She is directed by this ſole 
conſideration, and pays little regard to the dif- 
ferent degrees of merit and demerit, which 
they may feem to poſſeſs in the ſentiments and 
paſſions of man. Man, on the contrary, pays 
regard to this only, and would endeavour to 
render the ſtate of every virtue preciſely pro- 
portioned to that degree of love and eſteem, 
and of every vice to that degree of contempt 
and abhorrence, which he himſelf conceives for 
it. The rules which ſhe follows are fit for 
her, thoſe which he follows for him : but 
both are calculated to promote the ſame great 
end, the order of the world, and the perfec- 
tion and happineſs of human nature. 

But though man ts thus employed to alter 
that diſtribution of things which natural events 
would make, if left to themſelves ; though, 
like the gods of the poets, he 1s perpetually 
interpoſing, by extraordinary means, in fa- 
vour of virtue, and in oppoſition to vice, and 
hke 'them, endeavours to turn away the ar- 
row that is aimed at the head of the righteous, 
but accelerates the ſword of deſtruction that is 
lifted up againſt the wicked; yet he is by no 
means able to render the fortune of either quite 
ſuitable to his own ſentiments and wiſhes. 
The natural courſe of things cannot be 0 

tirely 
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tirely controuled by the impotent endeavours 
of man: the current is too rapid and too ſtrong 
for him to ſtop it; and though the rules 
which direct it appear to have been eſtabliſned 
for the wiſeſt and belt purpoſes, they ſome- 
times produce effects which ſhock all his na- 
tural ſentiments. That a great combination 
of men ſhould prevail over a ſmall one; that 
thoſe who engage in an enterpriſe with fore- 
thought and all neceſſary preparation, ſhould 
prevail over ſuch as oppoſe them without any; 
and that every end ſhould be acquired by thoſe 
means only which Nature has eſtabliſhed: for 
acquiring it, ſeems to be a rule not only ne- 
ceſſary and unavoidable in itſelf, but even uſe- 
ful and proper for rouſing the induſtry and at- 
tention of mankind. Yet, when, in conſe- 
quence of this rule, violence and-artifice pre- 
vail over ſincerity and juſtice, what indigna- 
tion does it not excite in the breaſt of every hu- 
man ſpectator ? What {orrow and compaſſion 
tor the ſufferings of the innocent, and what 
turious reſentment againſt the ſucceſs of the 
oppreſſor? We are equally grieved and en- 
raged at the wrong that is done, but often find 
it altogether out of our power to redreſs it. 
When we thus deſpair of finding any force 
upon earth which can check the triumph of 
injuſtice, we naturally appeal to heaven, and 
hope, that the great Author of our nature will 
himſelf execute hereafter, what all the prin- 
ciples which he has given us for the direction 
of our conduct prompt us to attempt even 
here; that he will complete the plan which 
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he himſelf has thus taught us to begin; anq 
will, in a life to come, render to every one 
according to the works which he has per- 
formed in this world. And thus we are led 
to the belief of a future ſtate, not only by the 
weakneſſes, by the hopes and fears of human 
nature, but by the nobleſt and beſt principles 
which belong to it, by the love of virtue, and 
by the abhorrence of vice and injuſtice. 
Does it ſuit the greatneſs of God,” fays 
the eloquent and philoſophical biſhop of 
Clermont, with that paſſionate and exagge- 
rating force of imagination, which ſeems 
ſometimes to exceed the bounds of decorum; 
« does it ſuit the greatneſs of God, to leave 
the world which he has created in ſo uni- 
verſal a diſorder ? To fee the wicked pre- 
vail almoſt always over the juſt; the inno- 
cent dethroned by the uſurper; the father 
become the victim of the ambition of an 
unnatural ſon ; the huſband expiring under 
the ſtroke of a barbarous and faithleſs wife! 
From the height of his greatneſs ought 
God to behold thoſe melancholy events as 
a fantaſtical amuſement, without taking 
any ſhare in them? Becaufe he is great, 
ſhould he be weak, or unjuſt, or barba- 
rous? Becauſe men are little, ought they 
to be allowed either to be diſſolute without 
puniſhment, or virtuous without reward! 
O God! if this is the character of your Su- 
„ preme Being; if it is you whom we adore 
“ under ſuch dreadful ideas; I can no longer 
* acknowledge you for my father, for my 
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« protector, for the comforter of my ſorrow, 
« the ſupport of my weakneſs, the rewarder 
« of my fidelity. You would then be no 
« more than an indolent and fantaſtical ty- 
„rant, who ſacrifices mankind to his inſo- 
« lent vanity, and who has brought them out 
« of nothing, only to make them ſerve for the 
„ ſport of his leiſure, and of his caprice.” 
When the general rules which determine the 
merit and demerit of actions, come thus to 
be regarded, as the laws of an All-powerful 
Being, who watches over our conduct, and 
who, in a life to come, will reward the ob- 
ſervance, and puniſh the breach of them; 
they neceſſarily acquire a new ſacredneſs from 
this conſideration. That our regard to the 
will of the Deity, ought to be the ſupreme 
rule of our conduct, can be doubted of by no- 
body who believes his exiſtence. The very 
thought of diſobedience appears to involve in 
it the moſt ſhocking impropriety. How vain, 
how abſurd would it be for man, either to 
oppoſe or to negle& the commands that were 
laid upon him by Infinite Wiſdom, and Infi- 
nite Power! How unnatural, how impiouſly 
ungrateful, not to reverence the precepts that 
were preſcribed to him by the infinite good- 
nels of his Creator, even though no puniſh- 
ment was to follow their violation! The 
lenſe of propriety too is here well ſupported 
by the ſtrongeſt motives of ſelf-intereſt. The 
idea that, however we may eſcape the obſer- 
vation of man, or be placed above the reach 
of human puniſhment, yet we are always 
R 3 acting 
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acting under the eye, and expoſed to the pu- 
niſhment of God, the great avenger of ij. 
tice, is a motive capable of . e the 
moſt headſtrong paſſions, with thoſe at l 
who, by conſtant reflection, have rendered i 
familiar to them. 

It is in-this manner that religion enforce; 
the natural ſenſe of duty: and hence it is, that 
mankind are generally diſpoſed to place great 
confidence in, the probity of thoſe who ſeen 
deeply. impreſſed with religious ſentiments, 
Such perſons, they imagine, act under an ad- 
ditional tye, beſides thoſe which regulate the 
conduct of other men, The regard to the 
propriety of action as well as to reputation, 
the regard to the applauſe of his own breaſt, 
as well as to that of others, are motives which 
they ſuppoſe have the ſame influence over the 
religious man, as over the man of the world, 
But the former lies under another reſtraint, 
and never acts deliberately but as in the pre- 
fence of that Great Superior who is finally to 
recompenſe him according to his deeds. A 
greater truſt is repoſed, upon this aceount, in 
the regularity and exactneſs of his conduct. 
And wherever the natural principles of reli 
gion are not corrupted by the factious and 
party zeal of ſome worthleſs cabal; wherever 
the firſt duty which it requires, is to fulhl all 
the obligations of morality ; wherever men are 
not taught to regard frivolous obſervances, as 
more immediate duties of religion, than adds 
of juſtice and beneſicence; and to imagine, 
that by ſacrifices, and ceremonies, and vain 

ſupplications, 
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ſupplications, they can bargain with the Deity 
ſor fraud, and perhdy, and violence, the 
world undoubtedly judges right in this reſpect, 
and juſtly places a double confidence in the 
rectitude of the religious man's behaviour. 


CHA p. IV. 
hn what caſes the ſenſe of duty ought to be the ſole 


principle of our conduct; and in what caſes 
it ought to concur with other motives. 


ELIGION affords ſuch firong mo- 
tives to the practice of virtue, and 
guards us by ſuch powerful reſtraints from the 
temptations of vice, that many have been led 
to ſuppoſe, that religious principles were the 
ſole laudable motives of action. We ought 
neither, they ſaid, to reward ſrom gratitude, 
nor puniſh from reſentment; we ought nei- 
ther to protect the helpleſſneſs of our chil- 
dren, nor afford ſupport to the infirmities of 
our parents, from natural affection. All af- 
fections for particular objects ought to be ex- 
tinguiſhed in our breaſt, and one great affec- 
tion take the place of all others, the love of 
the Deity, the deſire of rendering ourſelves 
agreeable to him, and of directing our conduct 
in every reſpect according to his will. We 
ought not to be grateful from gratitude, we 
ought not to be charitable from humanity, we 
ought not to be public-ſpirited from the love 
of our country, nor generous and juſt from 
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the love of mankind. The ſole principle and 
motive of our conduct in the performance qt 
all thoſe different duties, ought to be a ſenſe 
that God has commanded us to perform them. 
T ſhall not at preſent take time to examine 
this opinion particularly; I ſhall only obſerye, 
that we ſhould not have expected to have 
found it entertained by any ſect, who profeſ] 
ed themſelves of a religion in which, as it is 
the firſt precept to love the Lord our God 
with all our heart, with all our ſoul, and with 
all our ſtrength, ſo it is the ſecond to love our 
neighbour as we love ourſelves; and we love 
ourſelves ſurely for our own ſakes, and not 
merely becauſe we are commanded to do ſo. 
That the ſenſe of duty ſhould be the ſole prin- 
ciple of our conduct, is no where the precept 
of Chriſtianity ; but that it ſhould be the ru- 
ling and the governing one, as philoſophy, and 
as, indeed, common ſenſe directs. It may be 
a queſtion, however, in what caſes our action: 
ought to ariſe chiefly cr entirely from a ſenſe 
of duty, or from a regard to general rules; 
and in what caſes ſome other ſentiment or at- 
fection ought to concur, and have a principal 
influence. 

The deciſion of this 1 which can- 
not, perhaps, be given with any very great 
accuracy, will depend upon two different cir- 
cumſtances ; firſt, upon the natural agreeable- 
neſs or deformity of the ſentiment or affection 
which would prompt us to any action inde- 
pendent of all regard to general rules; and 
ſecondly, upon the preciſion and exactneſs, or 


the 
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the looſeneſs and lee of the general 
rules themſelves. 

I. Firſt, I fay, it will depend upon the 
—__ agreeableneſs or deformity of the af- 
fection itſelf, how far our actions ought to 
ariſe from it, or entirely proceed from a re- 
card to the general rule. 

All thoſe graceful and admired actions, to 
which the benevolent affections would prompt 
us, ought to proceed as much from the paſ- 
ſions themſelves, as from any regard to the 
general rules of conduct. A benefactor thinks 
himſelf but ill requited, if the perſon upon 
whom he has beſtowed his good offices, re- 
pays them merely from a cold ſenſe of duty, 
and without any affection to his perſon. © A 
huſband is diſſatisfied with the moſt obedient 
wife, when he 1magines her conduct is ani- 
mated by no other principle beſides her regard 
to what the relation ſhe ſtands in requires. 
Though a ſon ſhould fail in none of the of- 
ſices of filial duty, yet if he wants that affec- 
tionate reverence which it ſo well becomes him 
to feel, the parent may juſtly complain of his 
indifference. Nor could a fon be quite ſa- 
tisfied with a parent who, though he per- 
formed all the duties of his ſituation, had no- 
thing of that fatherly fondneſs which might 
have been expected from him. With regard 
to all ſuch benevolent and ſocial affections, it 
is agreeable to ſee the ſenſe of duty employed 
rather to reſtrain than to enliven them, rather 
to hinder us from doing too much, than 
to prompt us to do what we ought. It gives 


us 
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us pleaſure to ſee a father obliged to check 
his own fondneſs, a, friend obliged to ſet 


— ds to his 1 generoſuy, a we who 


has received a benefit, obliged to reſtrain the 
too ſanguine gratitude of his own temper, 

The contrary maxim takes place with regard 
to the malevolent and unſocial paſſions. We 
ought to reward from the gratitude and ge- 
neroſity of our own hearts, without any re- 
luctance, and without being obliged to re- 
flect how great the propriety of rewarding: 
but we ought always to puniſh with reluc- 
tance, and more from a ſenſe of the propriety 
of puniſhing, than from any ſavage. diſpoſi- 
tion to revenge. Nothing is more graceful 
than the behaviour of the man who appears 
to reſent the greateſt injuries, more from a 
ſenſs that they deſerve, and are the proper 
objects of reſentment, than from feeling him- 
ſelf the furies of that diſagreeable paſſion; 
who, like a judge, conſiders only the general 
rule, which determines what vengeance is 
due for each particular offence; who, in 
executing that rule, feels leſs for what him- 
ſelf has ſuffered, than what the offender is 
about to ſuffer; who, though in wrath, re- 

members mercy, and is diſpoſed to interpret 
the rule in the moſt gentle and favourable 
manner, and to allow all the alleviations which 
the moſt candid humanity could, conliſtently 
with good ſenſe, admit of. 

As the ſelfiſh paſſions, according to what 
has formerly been obſerved, hold in other re- 
ſpecs a fort of middle place, n x 
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ſocial and unſocial affections, ſo do they hke- 
wiſe in this. The purſuit of the objects of 
private intereſt, in all common, little, and or- 
dinary caſes, ought to flow rather from a 
regard to the general rules which preſcribe 
ſuch conduct, than from any paſſion for the 
objects themſelves; but upon more impor- 


tant and extraordinary occaſions, we ſhould 


be awkward, inſipid, and ungraceful, if the 
objects themſelves did not appear to animate 
us with a conſiderable degree of paſſion. To 
be anxious, or to be laying a plot either to 
ain or to ſave a fingle ſhilling, would degrade 
the moſt vulgar tradeſman in the opinion of 
all his neigh ours. Let his circumſtances be 
ever ſo mean, no attention to any ſuch ſmall 
matters, for the fake of the things themſelves, 
muſt appear in his conduct. His ſituation 
may require the moſt ſevere ceconomy, and 
the moſt exact aſſiduity: but each particular 
exertion of that aſſiduity and ceconomy muſt 
proceed not ſo much from a regard for that 
particular ſaving or gain, as for the general 
rule which to him preſcribes, with the ut- 
moſt rigour, ſuch a tenour of conduct. His 
parſimony to-day muſt not ariſe from a defire 
of the particular three-pence which he will 
ſave by it, nor his attendance in his ſhop from 
a paſhon for the particular ten-pence which 
he will acquire by it: both the one and the 
other ought to proceed ſolely from a regard to 
the general rule, which preſcribes, with the 
molt unrelenting ſeverity, this plan of con- 
duct to all perſons in his way of life. In this 
| conſiſts 
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conſiſts the difference between the charadtet 
of a miſer and that of a perſon of exact œco- 
nomy and aſſiduity. The one is anxious 
about ſmall matters for their own ſake; the 
other attends to them only in conſequence of 

the ſcheme of life which he has laid * to 
himſelf. 
It is quite otherwiſe with regard to the 
more extraordinary and important objects of 
ſelt-intereſt. A perſon appears mean-ſpirited, 
who does. not purſue theſe with ſome degree 
of earneſtneſs for their own ſake. We ſhould 
deſpiſe a prince who was not anxious about 
conquering or defending a province. We 
ſhould have little reſpect for a private gentle- 
man who did not exert himſelf to gain an 
eſtate, or even a conſiderable office, when 
he could acquire them without either mean- 
neſs or injuſtice. A member of parliament 
who ſhews no keenneſs about his own elec- 
tion, is abandoned by his friends, as altoge- 
ther unworthy of their attachment. Even a 
tradeſman is thought a poor-ſpirited fellow 
among his neighbours, who does not beſtir 
himſelf to get what they call an extraordinary 
job, or ſome uncommon advantage. This 
ſpirit and keenneſs conſtitutes the difference 
between the man of enterpriſe and the man 
of dull regularity. Thoſe great objects of 
ſelf-intereſt, of which the loſs of acquiſition 
quite changes the rank of the perſon, are the 
objects of the paſſion properly called ambi- 
tion; a paſſion, which, when it keeps within 
the bounds of prudence and Juſtice, is always 
admired 
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admired in the world, and has even ſometimes 
a certain irregular greatneſs, which dazzles 
the imagination, when it paſſes the limits of 
both thele virtues, and is not only unjuſt but 
extravagant. Hence the general admiration 
for Heroes and Conquerors, and even for 
Stateſmen, whole projects have been v 
daring and extenſive, though altogether de- 
void of juſtice; ſuch as thoſe of the Cardi- 
nals of Richlieu and of Retz. The objects 
of avarice and ambition differ only in their 
greatneſs. A miſer is as furious about a half- 
penny, as a man of ambition about the con- 
queſt of a kingdom. 

II. Secondly, I ſay, it will depend partly 
upon the preciſion and exactneſs, or the looſe- 
neſs and inaccuracy of the general rules them- 
ſelves, how far our conduct ought to proceed 
entirely from a regard to them. 

The general rules of almoſt all the virtues, 
the general rules which determine what are 
the offices of prudence, of charity, of gene- 
roſity, of gratitude, of friendſhip, are in many 
reſpects looſe and inaccurate, admit of many 
exceptions, and require ſo many modifica- 

tions, that it is ſcarce poſſible to regulate our 
conduct entirely by a regard to them. The 
common proverbial maxims of prudence, be- 
ing founded in univerſal experience, are per- 
haps the beſt general rules which can be given 
about it. To affect, however, a very ſtrict 
and literal adherence to them, would evidently 
be the moſt abſurd and ridiculous pedantry. 
Of all the virtues I have juſt now mentioned, 


gratitude 
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ſuperior value to the ſervices we have received, 


gratitude is that, perhaps, of which the rule; 
are the moſt preciſe, and admit of the feweſt 
exceptions. That as ſoon as we can we ſhould 
make a return of equal, and if poſhble of 


would ſeem to be a pretty plain rule, and one 
which admitted of ſcarce any exceptions, 
Upon the moſt ſuperficial examination, how- 
ever, this rule will appear to be in the higheſt 
degree looſe and inaccurate, and to admit of 
ten thouſand exceptions. If your benefactor 
attended you in your ſickneſs, ought you to 
attend him in his? or can you fulfil the obli- 
gation of gratitude, by making a return of a 
different kind? If you ought to attend him, 
how long ought you to attend him? The 
ſame time which he attended you, or longer, 
and how much longer? If your friend lent 
you money in your diſtreſs, ought you to lend 
him money in his? How much ought 
you to lend him? When ought you to lend 
him? Now, or to-morrow, or next month ? 
And for how long a time? It is evident, that 
no general rule can be laid down, by which a 
preciſe anſwer can, in all cafes, be given to 
any of theſe queſtions. The difference be- 
tween his character and yours, between his 
circumſtances and yours, may be ſuch, that 
you may be perfectly grateful, and juſtly re- 
fuſe to lend him a halfpenny: and, on the 
contrary, you may be willing to lend, or 
even to give him ten times the ſum which he 
lent you, and yet juſtly be accuſed of the 

3 | blackeſt 
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plackeſt ingratitude, and of not having ful- 
ſiled the hundredth part of the obligation you 
lie under. As the duties of gratitude, how- 
ever, are perhaps the moſt ſacred of all thoſe 
which the beneficent virtues preſcribe to us, ſo 
the general rules which determine them are, 
as I ſaid before, the moſt accurate. Thoſe 
which aſcertain the actions required by friend- 
ſhip, humanity, hoſpitality, generoſity, are 
ill more vague and indeterminate. 

There is, however, one virtue of which 
the general rules determine with the greateſt 
exactneſs every external action which it re- 
quires. This virtue is juſtice. The rules of 
juſtice are accurate in the higheſt degree, and 
admit of no exceptions or modifications, but 
ſuch as may be aſcertained as accurately as 
the rules themſelves, - and which generally, 
indeed, low from the very ſame principles 
with them. If I owe a man ten pounds, 
juſtice requires that I ſhould preciſely pay 
him ten pounds, either at the time agre 
upon, or when he demands it. What I ought 
to perform, how much I ought to perform, 
when and where I ought to perform it, the 

whole nature and circumſtances of the action 
preſcribed are all of them preciſely fixt and 
determined. Though it may be awkward and 
pedantic, therefore, to affect too ſtrict an ad- 
herence to the common rules of prudence or 
generolity, there is no pedantry in flicking 
taſt by the rules of juſtice. On the contrary, 
the moſt ſacred regard is due to them; and 
tne actions which this virtue requires are ne- 


ver 
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ver ſo properly performed, as when the chief 
motive for performing them is a reverential 
and religious regard to thoſe general rules 
which require them. In the practice of the 
other virtues, our conduct ſhould rather be 
directed by a certain idea of propriety, by 4 
certain taſte for a particular tenour of condug, 
than by any regard to a preciſe maxim or rule; 
and we ſhould conſider the end and founda. 
tion of the rule, more: than the Tule itſelf 
But it is otherwiſe with regard to juſtice: 
the man who in that refines the leaſt, and 
adheres with the moſt obſtinate ſtedfaſtnek 
to the general rules themſelves, is the moſt 
commendable, and the moſt to be depended 
upon. Though the end of the rules of juſ- 
tice be, to hinder us from hurting our neigh- 
bour, it may frequently be a crime to violate 
them, though we could pretend, with ſome 
pretext of reaſon, that this particular violation 
could do no hurt. A man often becomes a 
villain the moment he begins, even in his own 
heart, to chicane in this manner. The mo- 
ment he thinks of departing from the moſt 
ſtaunch and poſitive adherence to what thoſe 
inviolable precepts preſcribe to him, he is no 
longer to be truſted, and no man can ſay what 
degree of guilt he may not arrive at. 'The 
thief imagines he does no evil, when he ſteals 


from the-rich, what he ſuppoſes they may 


eaſily want, and what poſſibly they may ne- 
ver even know has been ſtolen from them. 


The adulterer imagines he does no evil, when 


he corrupts the wife of his friend, * 
e 


r N © 
he covers his intrigue from the ſuſpicion of 
the huſband, and does not diſturb the peace 
of the family. When once we begin to give 
way to ſuch refinements, there is no enor- 
mity ſo groſs of which we may not be ca- 
able. EF 133% 63 $1487 F F 
g The rules of juſtice may be compared to 
the rules of grammar; the rules of the other 
virtues, to the rules which criticks lay down 
for the attainment of what is ſublime and 
elegant in compoſition. The one, are pre- 
ciſe, accurate, and indiſpenſable. The other; 
are looſe, vague, and indeterminate, and pre- 
ſent us rather with a general idea of the per- 
fection we ought to aim at, than afford us any 
certain and infallible directions for acquiring 
it. A man may learn to write grammatically 
by rule, with the moſt abſolute infallibility; 
and fo, perhaps, he may be taught to act 


juſtly. But there are no rules whoſe obſerv- 


ance will infallibly lead us to the attainment 
of elegance or ſublimity in writing; though 
there are ſome which may help us, in ſome 
meaſure, to correct and aſcertain the vague 
ideas which we might otherwiſe have enter- 
tained of thoſe perfections: and there are no 
rules by the knowledge of which we can in- 
tallibly be taught to act upon all oceaſions 
with prudence, with juſt magtianimity, or 
proper beneficence. Though there are fome 
which may enable us to correct and aſcertain, 
in ſeveral reſpects, the imperfect ideas which 
we might otherwiſe have entertained of thoſe 
virtues,. | 
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It may ſometimes happen, that with the 
moſt ſerious and earneſt deſire of acting ſo a; 
to deſerve approbation, we may. miſtake the 
proper rules of conduct, and thus be miſled 
by that very principle which ought to dired 
us. It is in vain to expect, that in this caſe 
mankind ſhould entirely approve of our be- 
haviour. They cannot enter into that abſurd 
idea of duty which influenced us, nor go 
along with any of the actions which follow 
from it. There is ſtill, however, ſomethin 
reſpectable in the character and behaviour of 
one who is thus betrayed into vice, by a wrong 
ſenſe of duty, or by what is called an erro- 
neous conſcience. How fatally ſoever he may 
be miſled by it, he is ſtill, with the generous 
and humane, more the object of commiſera- 
tion than of hatred or reſentment. They la- 
ment the weakneſs of human nature, which 
expoſes us to ſuch unhappy deluſions, even 
while we are moſt ſincerely labouring after 
perfection, and endeavouring to act according 
to the beft principle which can poſſibly direct 
us. Falfe notions of religion are almoſt the 
only cauſes which can occaſion any very grols 
perverſion of our natural ſentiments in this 
way; and that principle which gives the 
greateſt authority to the rules of duty, is alone 
capable of diſtorting our ideas of them in any 
conſiderable degree. In all other caſes com- 
mon ſenſe is ſufficient to direct us, if not to 
the moſt exquiſite propriety of conduct, yet 
to ſomething which is not very far from it; 
and provided we are in earneſt defirous =_ 
we 
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well, our behaviour will always, upon the 
whole, be praiſe-worthy. That to obey the 
will of the Deity, is the firſt rule of duty, all 
men are agreed. But concerning the parti-- 
cular commandments which that will may 
impoſe upon us, they differ widely, from one 
another. In this, therefore, the greateſt 
mutual forbearance and toleration is due; 
and though the defence of ſociety requires 
that crimes ſhould. be puniſhed, from what- 
ever motives they -proceed, yet a good man 
will always puniſh them with reluctance, 
when they evidently. proceed from falſe no- 
tions of religious duty. He will never feel 
againſt thoſe who commit them that indigna- 
tion which he feels againſt other criminals, 
but will rather regret, and ſometimes even 
admire their unfortunate firmnefs and mag- 
nanimity, at the very time that he puniſhes 
their crime. In the tragedy of Mahomet, 
one of the fineft of Mr. Voltaire's, it is well 
repreſented, what ought to be our ſentiments. 
for crimes which proceed from ſuch motives. 
In that tragedy, two young people of different 
ſexes, of the moſt innocent and virtuous dif- 
politions, and without. any other weakneſs 
except what endears them the more to us, a 
mutual fondneſs for one another, are inſti- 
gated by the ſtrongeſt motives of a falſe reli- 
gion, to commit a horrid murder, that ſhocks 
all the principles of human nature: a vene- 
rable old man, who had expreſſed the moſt 
tender affection for them both, for whom, 
notwithſtanding he was the avowed enemy of 
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their religion, they had beth . conceived. 'the 
higheſt reverence and' eſteem, and who was 
in - reality their father, "though they did not 
know him to be ſuch; is pointed out t6' them 
as za ſacrifice which” God 1 had expreſsly re- 
quired at their hands, and they are command- 
ed to kill him. While they ot about! exe- 
cuting this crime, they are tortured with al 
the agonies which can' ariſe from the ſtruggle 
between the idea of the indiſpenſableneſs of 
religious duty on the one ſide, and compaſ- 
ſion, gratitude, reverenceè for the "ape, and 
love for the humanity and virtue of the perſon 
whom they are going to deſtroy, onthe other. 
The repreſentation! of this exhibits one of the 
moſt intereſting, and perhaps the moſt in- 
ftructive ſpectacle that was ever introduced 
upon any theatre. The ſenſe of duty, how- 
ever, at laſt prevails over all the amiable weak- 
neffes of human nature. They execute the 
crime impofed upon them; but immediately 
diſcover their error, and the fraud which had 
deceived them, and are diſtracted with horror, 
remorſe, and reſentment. Such as are our 
ſentiments for the unhappy Seid and Pal- 
mira, ſuch ought we to feel for every perſon 
who is in this manner miſled by religion, 
wlien we are ſure that it is really religion 
which mifleads him, and not the pretence af 
it, which is made a cover to fome of tlie worli 
of human paſſions. 
As à perſon may act wrong by following 
a wrong ſenſe of duty, ſo nature may ſome- 
bes provail and lead him to act right in 
oppoſition 
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oppoſition to it. We eannot in this caſe be 
ditpleaſed to fee that motive prevail, which 
we think ought to prevail, though the perſon 
himſelf is ſo weak as to think otherwife. As 
his conduct, however, is the effect of weak- 
neſs, not principle, we are far from beſtow- 
ing upon it any thing that approaches to com- 
plete approbation. A bigotted Roman Catho- 
lick, who, during the maſſacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew, had been ſo overcome by compaſſion, 
as to ſave ſome unhappy Proteſtants, whom he 
thought it his duty to deſtroy, would not ſeem 
to be entitled to that high applauſe which we 
ſhould have beſtowed upon him, had he ex- 
erted the ſame generoſity with complete ſelf⸗ 
approbation. We might be pleaſed with the 
humanity of his temper, but we ſhould ſtill 
regard him with a fort of pity which is alto- 
gether inconſiſtent with the admiration that 
is due to perfect virtue. It is the ſame caſe 
with all the other paſſions. We do not diſ- 
like to ſee them exert themſelves properly, 
even when a falſe notion of duty would direct 
the perſon to reſtrain them. A very devout 
Quaker, who, upon being ſtruck upon one 
cheek, inſtead of turning up the other, ſhould 
lo far forget his literal interpretation of our 
Saviour's precept, as to beſtow ſome good 
diſcipline upon the brute that inſulted him, 
would not be diſagreeable to us. We ſhould 
laugh and be diverted with his ſpirit, and 
rather like him the better for it. But we 
ould by no means regard him with that re- 
ſpect and eſteem which would ſeem due to 
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one who, upon a like occaſion, had ade 
properly from a juſt ſenſe of what was pro- 
per to be done. No action can properly be 
called virtuous, which is not accompanied 
with the ſentiment of ſelf-approbation, 
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Of the EFFECT of Ur III T upon 
the ſentiment of approbation. 


Conſiſting of one SECTION. 


CHAP. I. 


Of the beauty which the appearance of 
UTiLITY beftows upon all the production: 
of art, and of the extenſive influence of this 


ſpecies of beauty. 


HAT utility is one of the principal 
ſources of beauty has been obſerved 

by every body, who has conſidered with any 
attention what conſtitutes the nature of beau- 
ty. The conveniency of a houſe gives plea- 
ſure to the ſpectator as well as its regularity, 
and he is as much hurt when he obſerves the 
contrary defect, as when he ſees the corre- 
ſpondent windows of different forms, or the 
door not placed exactly in the middle of the 
building. That the fitneſs of any ſyſtem or 
machine to produce the end for which it was 
intended, beſtows a certain propriety and 
beauty upon the whole, and renders the very 
_ thought 
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thought and contemplation of it agreeabl 
is ſo very obvious that nobody has overlook- 

ed it. | TH ty 

The cauſe too, why ntility pleaſes, has of 
late been aſſigned by an ingenious and agree- 
able philoſopher, who joins the greateſt depth 
of thought to the greateſt elegance of expreſ- 
ſion, and poſſeſſes the ſingular and happy 
talent of treating the abſtruſeſt ſubjects not 
only with the moſt perfect pęrſpicuity, but 
with the moſt lively eloquence. The utility 
of any objedt, according to him, pleaſes the 
maſter by perpetually ſuggeſting to him the 
pleaſure or conveniency Which it is fitted to 
promote. Every time he looks at ity he is 
put in mind of this pleaſure ; and the object 
In this manner becomes a ſource of perpetual 
ſatisfaction and enjoyment. The ſpectator 
enters by ſympathy into the ſentiments of 
the maſter, and neceſſarily views the object 
under the ſame agreeable aſpett. When we 
viſit-the palaces of the great, we cannot help 
conceiving the ſatisfaction we ſhould enjoy if 
we ourſelves were the maſters, and were poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſo much artful and ingeniouſly con- 
trived accommodation. A fimilar account 1s 
given why the appearance of inconveniency 
ſhould render any object difagreeable both to 

the owner and to the ſpeQator. 
But that this fitneſs, this happy contri- 
vance of any production of art, ſhould often 
be more valued, than the very end for which 
it was intended; and that the- exact adjuſt- 
ment of the means for attaining any conve- 
| niency 
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niency or pleaſure, ſhould frequently be more 
regarded, than that very conveniency or plea- 
ſure in the attainment of which their whole 
merit would ſeem to conſiſt, has not, ſo far 
as I know, been yet taken notice of by any 
body. That this however 1s very frequently 
the caſe, may be obſerved in a thouſand in- 
ſtances, both in the moſt frivolous and in the 
moſt important concerns of human life. 
When a perſon comes into his chamber, 
and finds the chairs all ftanding in the middle 
of the room, he is angry with his ſervant, 
and rather than ſee them continue in that 
diſorder, perhaps takes the trouble himſelf to 
ſet them all in their places with their backs 
to the wall. The whole propriety of this 
new ſituation ariſes from its ſuperior conve- 
niency in leaving the floor free and diſengag- 
ed. To attain this conveniency he volunta- 
rily puts himſelf to more trouble than all he 
could have ſuffered from the want of it; ſince 
nothing was more eaſy, than to have ſet him- 
ſelf down upon one of them, which is pro- 
bably what he does when his labour is over. 
What he wanted therefore, it ſeems, was not. 
ſo much this conveniency, as that arrange- 
ment of things which promotes it. Yet it is 
this conveniency which ultimately recom- 
mends that arrangement, and beſtows upon it 
the whole of its propriety and beauty. 

A watch, in the ſame manner, that falls 
behind above two minutes in a day, is de- 
ſpiſed by one curious in watches. He ſells it 
perhaps for a couple of guineas, and pur- 
1 | chaſes 
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chaſes another at fifty, which will not loſe 
above a minute in a fortnight. The ſole uſe 
of watches, however, is to tell us what o'clock 
it is, and to hinder us from breaking any en- 
gagement, or ſuffering any other inconveni- 
ency by our ignorance in that particular point. 
But the perſon ſo nice with regard to this 
machine, will not always be found either 
more ſcrupulouſly punctual than other men, 
or more anxiouſly concerned upon any other 
account, to know preciſely what time of da 
it is. What intereſts him is not ſo much the 
attainment of this piece of knowledge, as the 
perfection of the machine which ſerves to at- 
tain it. 

How many people ruin themſelves by lay- 
ing out money on trinkets of frivolous utility ? 
What pleaſes theſe lovers of toys is not fo 
much the utility, as the aptneſs of the ma- 
chines which are fitted to promote it. All 
their pockets are ſtuffed with little conve- 
niencies. They contrive new pockets, un- 
known in the clothes of other people, in order 
to carry a greater number. They walk about 
loaded with a multitude of baubles, in weight 
and ſometimes in value not inferior to an or- 
dinary Jews-box, ſome of which may ſome- 
times be of ſome little uſe, but all of which 
might at all times be very well ſpared, and of 
which the whole utility is certainly not worth 
the fatigue of bearing the burden. 

Nor is it only with regard to ſuch frivolous 
objects that our conduct is influenced by this 
principle; it is often the ſecret motive of wr 

mot 
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moſt ſerious and important purſuits of both 
private and public life. 

The poor man's ſon, whom heaven in its 
anger has viſited with ambition, when he be- 
gins to look around him admires the condition 
of the rich. He finds the cottage of his fa- 
ther too ſmall for his accommodation, and 
fancies he ſhould be lodged more at his eaſe 
in a palace. He is diſpleaſed with being 
obliged to walk a- foot, or to endure the fatigue 
of riding on horſeback. He ſees his ſuperiors 
carried about in machines, and imagines that 
in one of theſe he could travel with leſs incon- 
veniency. He feels himſelf naturally indo- 
lent, and willing to ſerve himſelf with his own 
hands as little as poſſible ; and judges, that a 
numerous retinue of ſervants would ſave him 
from a great deal of trouble. He thinks if 
he had attained all theſe, he would fit ſtill con- 
tentedly, and be quiet, enjoying himſelf in 
the thought of the happineſs and tranquillity 
of his ſituation. He is enchanted with the 
diſtant idea of this felicity. It appears in his 
fancy like the life of ſome ſuperior rank of 
beings, and, in order to arrive at it, he de- 
votes himſelf for ever to the purſuit of wealth 
and greatneſs. To obtain the conveniencies 
which theſe afford he ſubmits in the firſt year, 
nay in the firſt month of his application, to 
more fatigue of body and more uneaſineſs of 
mind than he could have ſuffered through the 
whole of his life from the want of them. He 
ſtudies to diſtinguiſh himſelf in ſome laborious 
profeſſion, With the moſt unrelenting induſ- 


2 try 
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try he labours night and day to acquire talents 


ſuperior to all his competitors. He endea- 
vours next to bring thoſe talents into public 
view, and with equal aſſiduity ſolicits every 
opportunity of employment. For this pur- 
pole he makes his court to all mankind he 
ſerves thoſe whom he hates, and is obſequi- 
ous to thoſe whom he deſpiſes. Through the 
whole of his lite he purſues the idea of a cer- 
tain artiſicial and elegant repoſe which he may 
never arrive at, for which he ſacrifices a real 


tranquillity that is at all times in his power, 


and which, if in the extremity of old age he 
ſhould at laſt attain to it, he will find to be 
in no reſpe& preferable to that humble ſecu- 
rity and contentment which he had abandon- 
ed for it. It is then, in the laſt dregs of life, 
his body waſted with toil and diſeaſes, his 
mind galled and ruffled by the memory of a 
thouſand injuries and diſappointments which 
he imagines he has met with from the injuſtice 
of his enemies, or from the perſidy and in- 
gratitude of his friends, that he begins at laſt 
to find that wealth and greatneſs are mere 
trinkets of frivolous utility, no more adapted 
for procuring eaſe of body or tranquillity of 
mind than the tweezer-caſes of the lover of 
toys; and like them too, more troubleſome to 
the perſon who carries them about with him 


than all the advantages they can afford him 


are commodious. There is no other real dif- 
ference between them, except that the conve- 
niencies of the one are ſomewhat more ob- 
ſervable than thoſe of the other. The — 
V | the 
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the gardens, the equipage, the retinue of the 
great are objects of which the obvious conve- 
niency ſtrikes every body. They do not re- 
quire that their maſters ſhould point out to us 
wherein conſiſts their utility. Of our own 
accord we readily enter into it, and by ſym- 
pathy enjoy and thereby applaud the ſatisfac- 
tion which they are fitted to afford him. But 
the curioſity of a tooth- pick, of an ear- picker, 
of a machine for cutting the nails, or of any 
other trinket of the ſame kind, is not ſo ob- 
vious. Their convenience may perhaps be 
equally great, but it is not ſo ſtriking, and we 
do not ſo readily enter into the ſatisfac- 
tion of the man who poſſeſſes them. They 
are therefore leſs reaſonable ſubjects of vanity 
than the magnificence of wealth and greatneſs; 
and in this conſiſts the ſole advantage of theſe 
laſt. They more effectually gratify that love 
of diſtinction ſo natural to man. To one who 
was to live alone in a deſolate jiſland it might 
be a matter of doubt, perhaps, whether a 
palace, or a collection of ſuch ſmall conveni- 
encies as are commonly contained in a tweezer- 
caſe, would contribute moſt to his happineſs 
and enjoyment. If he 1s to live 1n ſociety, 
indeed, there can be no compariſon, becauſe 
in this, as in all other cafes, we conſtantly 
pay more regard to the ſentiments of the ſpec- 
tator, than to thoſe of the perſon principally 
concerned, and conſider rather how his ſitua- 
tion will appear to other people, than how it 
will appear to himſelf. If. we examine, how- 
ever, why the ſpectator diſtinguiſhes with 
ſuch 
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ſuch admiration the condition of the rich ang 

the great, we ſhall find that it is not ſo m 
upon account of the ſuperior eaſe or pleaſure 
which they are ſuppoſed to enjoy, as of the 
numberleſs artificial and elegant contrivancez 
for promoting this eaſe or pleaſure. He does 
not even imagine that they are really happier 
than other people: but he imagines that they 
poſſeſs more means of happineſs. And it is 
the ingenious and artful adjuſtment of thoſe 
means to the end for which they were intend- 
ed, that is the principal ſource of his admira- 
tion. But in the languor of diſeaſe, and the 
wearineſs of old age, the pleaſures of the vain 
and empty diſtinctions of greatneſs diſappear. 

To one, in this ſituation, they are no lon 
capable of recommending thoſe toilſome pur- 
ſuits in which they had formerly engaged him. 
In his heart he curſes ambition, and vainly 
regrets the eaſe and the indolence of youth, 
b which are fled for ever, and which 
e has fooliſhly ſacrificed for what, when he 
has got it, can afford him no real ſatisfaction. 
In this miſerable aſpect does greatneſs ap- 
pear to every man, when reduced either by 
ſpleen or diſeaſe to obſerve with attention his 
own ſituation, and to conſider what it is that 
is really wanting to his happineſs. Power and 
riches appear then to be, what they are, enor- 
mous and operoſe machines contrived to pro- 
duce a few trifling conveniencies to the body, 
conſiſting of ſprings the moſt nice and delicate, 
which muſt be kept in order with the molt 
anxious attention, and which, in ſpite of all 
our 
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our care, are ready every moment to burſt into 
pieces, and to cruſh in their ruins their un- 
fortunate poſſeſſor. They are immenſe fa- 
brics, which it requires the labour of a life to 
raiſe, which threaten every moment to over- 
whelm the perſon that dwells in them, and 
which while they ſtand, though they may 
fave him from ſome ſmaller inconveniencies, 
can protect him from none of the ſeverer in- 
clemencies of the ſeaſon. They keep off the 
ſummer ſhower, not the winter ftorm, but 
leave him always as much, and ſometimes 
more expoſed than before, to anxiety, to fear, 
and to ſorrow ; to diſeaſes, to danger, and to 
death. | 

But though this ſplenetic- philoſophy, which 
in time of ſickneſs or low ſpirits is familiar to 
every man, thus entirely depreciates thoſe 
great objects of human deſire, when in better 
health and in better humour, we never fail to 
regard them under a more agreeable aſpect. 
Our imagination, which in pain and ſorrow 
ſeems to be confined and cooped up within our 
own perſons, in times of eaſe and proſperity 
expands itſelf to every thing around us. We 
are then charmed with the beauty of that ac- 
commodation which reigns in the palaces and 
&conomy of the great; and admire how every 
thing is adapted to promote their eaſe, to pre- 
vent their wants, to gratify their wiſhes, and 
to amuſe and entertain their moſt frivolous 
deſires. If we conſider the real ſatisfaction 
which all theſe things are capable of afford- 
ing, by itfelf and ſeparated from the beauty of 


that 
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that arrangement which is fitted to promote 

it will always appear in the higheſt degree 
contemptible and trifling. But we rarel 

view it in this abſtract and philoſophical light. 
We naturally confound it in our imagination 
with the order, the regular and harmonious 
movement of the ſyſtem, the machine or 
economy by means of which it is produced. 
The pleaſures of wealth and greatneſs, when 
conſidered in this complex view, ſtrike the 
imagination as ſomething grand, and beau- 
tiful, and noble, of which the attainment is 
well worth all the toil and anxiety which we 
are ſo apt to beſtow upon it. 

And it is well that nature impoſes upon us 
in this manner. It 1s this deception which 
rouſes and keeps in continual motion the in- 
duſtry of mankind. It is this which firſt 
prompted them to cultivate the ground, to 
build houſes, to found cities and common- 
wealths, and to invent and improve all the 
{ciences and arts, which ennoble and- embel- 
liſh human life; which have entirely changed 
the whole face of the globe, have turned the 
rude foreſts of nature into agreeable and tertile 
plains, and made the trackleſs and barren 
ocean a new fund of ſubſiſtence, and the great 
high road of communication to the different 
nations of the earth. The earth by theſe la- 
bours of mankind has been obliged to redouble 
her natural fertility, and to maintain a greater 
multitude of inhabitants. It is to no purpoſe, 
that the proud and unfeeling landlord views 
his extenſive fields, and without a _—_ 

* 
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for the wants of his brethren, in imagination 
conſumes himſelf the whole harveſt that grows 
upon them. The homely and vulgar proverb, 
that the eye is larger than the belly, never 
was more fully verified than with regard to 
him. The capacity of his ſtomach bears no pro- 
portion to the immenſity of his deſites, and 
will receive no more than that of the meaneſt 
peaſant. The reſt he is obliged to diſtribute 
among thoſe, who prepare, in the nieeſt man- 
ner, that little which he himſelf makes uſe. of, 
among thoſe who fit up the palace in which 
this little is to be conſumed, among thoſe wha 
provide and keep in order all the different bau- 
bles and trinkets, which are employed in the 
economy of greatneſs; all of whom thus de- 
rive from his luxury and caprice, that ſhare: 
of the neceſſaries of life, which they would in 
vain have expected from' his humanity or his 
Juſtice. The produce of the ſoil maintains at: 
all times nearly that number of inhabitants, 
which it is capable of maintaining. The rich 
only ſelect from the heap what is moſt precious 
and agreeable. They conſume little more than 
the poor, and in ſpite of their natural ſelfaſh- - 
neſs and rapacity, though they mean only their 
own conveniency, though the ſole end which 
they propoſe from the labours of all the thou- 
lands whom they employ, be the gratification 
of their own vain and inſatiable deſires, they 
divide with the poor the produce of all their 
improvements. They are led by an inviſible 
hand to make nearly the ſame diſtribution of 
the neceſſaries of life, which would have been 
s made, 
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made, had che earth been divided into equal 
portiens among all its inhabitants, and thus 
without intending it, without knowing it 
achvarte tlie intereſt of the ſociety; and afford 
means te the multiplication af the 
When Providence divided the earth among a 
few lordly maſters, it neither forgot nor aban- 
doned thoſe who ſeemed to have been left out 
in the partition. Theſe laſt too enjoy their 
ſhare of all that it produces. In What con- 
ſtitutes the real happineſs of human life, they 
are in no reſpect inferior to thoſe who would 
ſeem fo much above them. In eaſe of body 
and peace of mind, alt the different ranks of 
life are nearly upon a level, and the | beggar, 
who ſuns himſelf by the tide of the highway, 
poſſeſſes that ſecurity which kings are fighting 
The ſame principle, the ſame love of ff 
tem, the ſame regard to the beauty of order, 
of art and contrivance, frequently ferves to 
recommend thoſe inſtitutions, which tend to 
promote the public welfare. When a patriot 
exerts himſelf for the improvement of any 
part of the public police, his conduct does not 
always ariſe from pure ſympathy with the 
happineſs of thoſe who are to reap'the bene- 
fit of it: It is not commonly from a fellow- 
feeling with carriers and waggoners that a 
public-ſpirited man encourages the mending 
of high roads. When the legiſhture eſta- 
bliſhes premiums and other encouragements 
to advance the linen or woollen manufac- 
75 & | tures 
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tures, its conduct ſeldom proceeds from pure 
ſympathy with the wearer of cheap or fine 
cloth, and much leſs from that with the ma- 
nufacturer, or merchant: The perfection of 
police, the extenſion of trade and manufac- 
tures, are noble and magnificent objects. The 
contemplation of them pleaſes us, and we are 
intereſted in whatever can tend to advance 
them. They make part of the great ſyſtem 
of government, and the wheels of the poli- 
tical machine ſeem to move with more har- 
mony and eaſe by means of them. We take 
pleaſure in beholding the perfection of ſs 
beautiful and grand a ſyſtem, and we are un- 
eaſy till we remove any obſtruction that can 
in the leaſt diſturb or eneumber the regularity 
of its motions. All conſtitutions of govern- 
ment, however, are valued oy in propor- 
tion as they tend to promote the happineſs 
of thoſe who live under them. This is their 
ſole uſe and end. From a certain ſpirit of 
iyſtem, however, from a certain love of art 
and contrivance, we ſometimes ſeem to value 
the means more than the end, and to be eaget 
to promote the happineſs of our fellow-crea- 

tures, rather from a view to perfed and im- 
prove a certain beautiful and orderly ſyſtem, 
than from any immediate ſenſe or feeling of 
what they either ſuffer or enjoy. There have 
been men of the greateſt public ſpirit, who 
have ſhewn themſelves in other reſpects not 
very ſenſible to the feelings of humanity. 
And on the contrary, there have been men of 
the greateſt humanity; who ſeem to have 
ES been 
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been entirely devoid of public ſpirit. E 
man may find in the cirele of his acquaintance 
inſtances both of the one kind and the other, 
Who had ever leſs humanity, or more public 
ſpirit, than the celebrated legiſlator of Muſ- 
covy ? The ſocial and well-natured James the 
Firf of Great-Britain ſeems, on the contrary, 
to have had ſcarce any paſſion, either for the 
glory or the intereſt of his country. Would 
you awaken the induſtry of the many who 
ſeems almoſt dead to ambition, it will often 
be to no purpoſe to deſcribe to him the hap- 
pineſs of the rich and the great; to tell him 
that they are generally ſheltered from the fun 
and the rain, that they are ſeldom hungry, 
that they are ſeldom cold, and that they are 
rarely expoſed to wearineſs, or to want of an 
kind. The moſt eloquent exhortation of this 
kind will have little effect upon him. If you 
would hope to ſucceed, you muſt deſcribe to 
him the conveniency and arrangement of the 
different apartments in their palaces; you 
muſt explain to him the propriety of their 
equipages, and point out to him the number, 
the order, and the different offices of all their 
attendants. If any thing is capable of making 
impreſſion upon him, this will. Yet all theſe 
things tend only to keep off the ſun and the 
rain, to fave. them from hunger and cold, 
from want and wearineſs. In the ſame man- 
ner, if you would implant public virtue in 
the breaſt of him, who ſeems heedleſs of the 
intereſt of his country, it will often be to no 
purpoſe to tell him, what ſuperior advan- 
tages 
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tages the ſubjects of a well- governed ſtate en- 
joy; that they are better lodged, that they are 
better clothed, that they are better fed. 
Theſe conſiderations will commonly make no 
great impreſſion. You will be more likel 

to perſuade, if you deſcribe the great ſyſtem 
of public police which procures theſe advan- 
tages, if you explain the connexions and de- 
pendencies of its ſeveral parts, their mutual 
ſubordination to one another, and their ge- 
neral ſubſerviency to the happineſs of the ſo- 
ciety; if you ſhow how this ſyſtem might be 
introduced into his own country, what it is 
that hinders it from taking place there at pre- 
ſent, how thoſe obſtructions might be re- 
moved, and all the ſeveral wheels of the ma- 
chine of government be made to move with - 
more harmony and ſmoothneſs, without grat- 
ing upon one another, or mutually retarding 
one another's motions. It is ſcarce poſſible 
that a man ſhould liſten to a diſcourſe of this 
kind, and not feel himſelf animated to ſome 
degree of public ſpirit. He will, at leaſt for 
the moment, feel ſome deſire to remove thoſe 
obſtructions, and to put into motion ſo beau». 
tiful and ſo orderly a machine, - Nothing 
tends ſo much to promote public ſpirit as the 
ſtudy of politics, of the ſeveral ſyſtems of civil 
government, their advantages and diſadvan- 
cages, of the conſtitution of our own country, 
its ſituation, and intereſt with regard to fo- 
reign nations, its commerce, its defence, the 
diſadvantages it labours under, the dangers 
to which it may be expoſed, how to remove 
T 3 the 
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the one, and how to guard apainſt the other. 
Upon this account political difquiſitions, if 
_ guſt, and reaſonable, and practicable, are of 
all the works of ſpeculation the mot uſefy, 
Even the weakeſt and the worlt of them are 
not altogether without their utility. They ſerve 

at leaſt to animate the public pafſions of men, 
and rouſe them to ſeek out the means of pro- 
moting the happineſs of _ ea? (OM 


CHAP. II. 


Of the beauty which the appearance f utility 
beflows upon the characters and ations of 
men ; and how far the perception of this 
beouty may be regarded as one of the origi- 
nal Principles of approbation. | 


"HE characters of men, as well as the 
contrivances of art, or the inſtitutions 

of eivit government, may be fitted either to 
promote or to diſturb the happinefs both of the 
individual and of the fociety. The prudent, 
the equitable, the active, reſolute, and ſober 
character promiſes proſperity and "atisfadtion, 
both to the perſon himſelf and to every one 
eonnected with him. The raſh, the inſolent, 
the ſlothful, effeminate, and voluptuous, on 
the contrary, forebodes ruin to the individual, 
and misfortune to all who have any thing to 
do with him. The firſt turn of mind has at 
leaſt all the beauty which can belong to the 
moſt perfect machine that was ever * 
* or 
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for promoting the moſt agreeable purpoſe; 
ind the ſecond all the — of the moſt 
awkward and clumfy contrivance. What in- 
ſtitution of government could tend ſo much 
to promote the happineſs of mankind as the 
general prevalence of wiſdom and virtue? 
N government is but an imperfect remedy 
for the deficiency of theſe. Whatever beauty, 
therefore, can belong to civil government 
upon account of its utility, muſt in a far ſu- 
perior degree belong to theſe. On the con- 
trary, what civil policy can be ſo ruinous and 
deſtructive as the vices of men? The fatal 
effects of bad government ariſe from nothing, 
but that it does not fufficiently guard again 
the miſchiefs which haman wckedngls ves 
oceaſion to. 

This beauty and deformity which charac- 
ters appear to derive from, their uſefulneſs or 
inconveniency, are apt to ſtrike, in a pecus 
liar manner, thoſe who conſider, in an abſtract 
and philoſophical light, the actions and con- 
duct of mankind. When a philoſopher goes 
to examine why humanity is approved of, or 
cruelty condemned, he does not always form 
to himſelf, in a very clear and diſtinct manner, 
the conception of any one particular action 
either of cruelty or of humanity, but is eom- 
monly contented with the vague and inde- 
terminate idea which the general names of 
thoſe qualities ſuggeſt to him. But it is in 
particular inſtances only that the propriety or 
impropriety, the merit or demerit of actions 
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is very obvious and diſcernible. It is on 
when particular examples are given that we 
perceive diſtinctly either the concord or dia- 
greement between our own affections and thoſe 
of the agent, or feel a ſocial gratitude ariſe to- 
wards him in the one caſe, or a ſympathetic 
reſentment in the other. When we conſider 
virtue and vice in an abſtract and general 
manner, the qualities by which they excite 
theſe ſeveral ſentiments ſeem in a great mea- 
ſure to diſappear, and the ſentiments them- 
| ſelves become leſs obvious and diſcernible, 
On the contrary, the happy effects of the one 
and the fatal conſequences of the other ſeem 
then to rife up to the view, and as it were to 
Rand out and diſtinguiſh themſelves from all 
the other qualities of either. 

The fame ingenious and agreeable author 
who firſt explained why utility pleaſes, has 
been ſo ſtruck with this view of things, as to 
reſolve our whole approbation of virtue into 
a perception of this ſpecies of beauty which 
reſults from the appearance of utility. No 
qualities of the mind, he obſerves, are ap- 
proved of as virtuous, but ſuch as are uſeful 
or agreeable either to the perſon himſelf or 
to others; and no qualities are diſapproved of 
as vicious but ſuch as have a contrary tendency. 
And Nature, indeed, ſeems to have ſo hap- 
pily adjuſted our ſentiments of approbation 
and diſapprobation, to the convenieney both 
of the individual and of the ſociety, that at- 
ter the ſtricteſt examination it will be 5 5 
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believe, that this is univerſally the caſe. 
But ſtill I affirm, that it is not the view of 
this utility or hurtfulneſs which is either the 
firſt or principal ſource of our approbation and 
diſapprobation. Theſe ſentiments are no 
doubt enhanced and enlivened by the percep- 
tion of the beauty or deformity which reſults 
from this utility or hurtfulneſs. But ſtill, I 
ſay, they are originally and eſſentially diffe- 
cent from this perception. da 

For firſt of all, it ſeems impoſſible that the 
approbation of virtue ſhould be a ſentiment of 
the ſame kind with that by which we approve 
of a convenient and well-contrived building; 
or that we ſhould have no other reaſon for 
praiſing a man than that for which we com- 
mend a cheſt of drawers. 

And ſecondly, it will be found, upon exa- 
mination, that the uſefulneſs of any diſpoſi- 
tion of mind is ſeldom the firſt ground of our 
approbation; and that the ſentiment of appro- 
bation always involves in it a ſenſe of pro- 
priety quite diſtin from the perception of 
utility, We may obſerve this with regard to 
all the qualities which are approved of as 
virtuous, both thoſe which, according to this 
ſyſtem, are originally valued as uſeful to our- 
ſelves, as well as thoſe which are eſteemed on 
account of their uſefulneſs to others. 

The qualities moſt uſeful to ourſelves are, 
firſt of all, ſuperior reaſon and underſtand- 
ing, by which we are capable of diſcerning 
the remote conſequences of all our actions, 
and of foreſeeing the advantage or detriment 
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vrbich is likely to reſult from them: and ſe. 
condly, ſelf- command, by which we are en- 
abled to abſtain from preſent; pleaſure or to 
endure preſent pain, in order to obtain a great- 
er pleaſure or to avoid a greater pain in ſome 
future time. In the union of thoſe two qua- 
lities conſiſts the virtue of prudence, of all the 
virtues that which is moſt uſeful to the indi- 
vidual, 

With regard to the firſt of thoſe qualities, 
it has been obſerved on a former occaſion, 
that ſuperior reaſon and underſtanding are 
originally approved of as juſt and right and 
accurate, and not merely as uſeful or advan- 
tageous, It is in the abſtruſer ſciences, par- 
ticularly in the higher parts of mathematics, 
that the greateſt and moſt admired exertions 
of human reaſon have been diſplayed. But 
the utility of thoſe ſciences, either to the in- 
dividual or to the public, is not very obvious, 

and to prove it, requires a diſcuſſion which is 
not always very eaſily comprehended, It 
was not, therefore, their utility which firſt 
recommended them to the public admiration. 
This quality was but little inſiſted upon, till 
it became neceſſary to make ſome reply to the 
reproaches of thoſe, who, having themſelves 
no taſte for ſuch {ublime diſcoveries, endea- 
voured to depreciate them as uſeleſs. - 

That ſelf- command, in the ſame manner, 
by which we, reſtrain our preſent appetites, in 
oxder to gratify them more fully upon ano- 
ther occaſion, is approved of, as much under 
the epi of propriety, as under that of mW 
ity. 
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ry. When we act in this manner, the ſen- 
iments which influence our conduct ſeem 
exactly to coincide with thoſe of the ſpectator. 
The ſpectator does not feel the foheitations 
of our preſent appetites. To him the pleaſure 
which we are to enjoy a week henee, or 3 
rear hence, is juſt as intereſting as that which 
we are to enjoy this moment. When for the 
fake of the preſent, therefore, we ſacrihee the 
future, our conduct appears to him abfurd 
and extravagant in the higheſt degree, and he 
cannot enter into the principles which influence 
it, On the contrary, when we abſtain from 
preſent pleaſure, in order to ſecure greater 
pleaſure to come, when we act as if the re- 
mote object intereſts us as much as that 
which immediately preſſes upon the ſenſes, 
as our affections exactly correſpond with his 
own, he cannot fail to approve of our beha- 
viour: and as he knows from experience how 
few are capable of this ſelf- command, he looks 
upon our conduct with a confiderable degree 
of wonder and admiration. Hence ariſes 
that eminent eſteem with which all men na- 
turally regard a ſteady perſeverance in the 
practice of irugality, induſtry, and application, 
though directed to no other purpoſe than the 
acquiſition of fortune. The reſolute firmneſs 
of the perſon who acts in this manner, and in 
order to obtain a great though remote advan- 
tage, not only gives up all prefent pleaſures, 
but endures the greateft labour both of mind 
and body, neceffarity commands our appro— 
bation, That view of his intereſt and hap- 
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pineſs which appears to regulate, his condud, 
exactly tallies with the idea which we na- 
turally form of it. There is the moſt perfec 
correſpondence between his ſentiments and 
our own, /and at the ſame time, from our ex- 
perience of the common weakneſs of human 
nature, it is a correſpondence which we could 
not reaſonably have expected. We not only 
approve, therefore, but in ſome meaſure ad- 
mire his conduct, and think it worthy of a 
conſiderable degree of applauſe. It is the 
conſciouſneſs of this merited approbation and 
eſteem which is alone capable of ſupporting 
the agent in this tenour of conduct. The 
pleaſure which we are to enjoy ten years hence 
intereſts us ſo little in compariſon with that 
which we may enjoy to- day, the paſſion which 
the firſt excites, is naturally ſo weak in com- 
pariſon with that violent emotion which the 
ſecond is apt to give occaſion to, that one 
could never be any balance to the other, un- 
leſs it was ſupported by the ſenſe of propriety, 
by the conſciouſneſs that we merited the eſteem 
and approbation of every body, by acting in 
the one way, and that we became the proper 
objects of their contempt and deriſion by be- 
having in the other. 5 
Humanity, juſtice, generoſity, and public 
ſpirit, are the qualities moſt uſeful to others. 
Wherein conſiſts the propriety of humanity 
and juſtice has been explained upon a former 
occaſion, where it was ſhewn how much our 
eſteem and approbation of thoſe qualities de- 
pended upon the concord between the affec- 
PEE 5 tions 
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tions 4 the agent and thoſe of the pecka⸗ 
tors. 
The propriety of genere ty and public ſpi- 
nit is founded upon the ſame' —— le with 
that of juſtice. Generoſity is different from 
humanity. Thoſe two qualities, which at firſt 
light ſeem ſo nearly allied, do not always belong 
to the ſame perſon. Humanity 3 is the virtue 
of a woman, genetoſity of a man. The fair ſex, 
who have commonly much more tenderneſs 
than ours, have ſeldom fo much generoſity. 
That women rarely make conſiderable dona- 
tions, is an obſervation of the civil law*. Hu- 
manity conſiſts merely in the exquiſite fellow- 
feeling which the ſpectator entertains with the 
ſentiments of the perſons principally concerned, 
ſo as to grieve for their ſufferings, to reſent 
their injuries, and to rejoice at their good for- 
tune. The moſt humane actions require no 
ſelf-denial, no ſelf-command, no great exer- 
ton of the ſenſe of propriety. They con- 
iſt only in doing what this exquiſite ſympathy 
would of its own accord prompt us to do. 
But it is otherwiſe with generoſity. We ne- 
ver are generous except when in ſome reſpect 
we prefer ſome other perſon to ourſelves, and 
lacrifice ſome great and important intereſt of 
our own to an equal intereſt of a friend of 
of a ſuperior. The man who gives up his 
pretenſions to an office that was the great ob- 
ject of his ambition, becauſe he imagines that 
— ſervices of another are better entitled to 
t; the man who expoſes his life to defend 
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that 
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that of his friend, which he judges: to be of 


more importance; neither of them a& from 
humanity, or becauſe they feel more extqui- 
fitely what concerns that other perſon than 
— concerns themſelves. They both con- 
ſider thoſe oppoſite intereſts not in the light in 


which they naturally appear to themſelves, 
but in that in which they. appear to others. 


To every by-ſtander, the ſucceſs or preſerva- 
tion of this other perſon may juſtly be more 
intereſting than their own; but it cannot be 
ſo to themſelves. When to the intereſt of this 
hen perſon, therefore, they. ſacrifice their 
n, they accommodate themſelves to the 

FI eb of the ſpectator, and by an effort 
of magnanimity act according to thoſe views 
af things which they feel muſt naturally oc- 
cur to any third perſon. The ſoldier who 
throws away his life in order to defend that 
of his officer, would perhaps he but little af- 
fected by the death of that officer, if it ſhould 
happen without any fault of his own; and 2 
very {mall diſaſter which had befallen him- 
ſelf might excite a mueh more lively ſor- 
row. But when he endeavours to act ſo as 
to deſerve applauſe, and to make the impar- 
tial ſpectator enter into the principles of his 
conduct, he feels, that to every body but 
himſelf, his own life is a trifte compared with 
that of his officer; and that when he ſacri- 
fices the one to the other, he acts quite pro- 
perly and agreeably to what would be the 


natural apprehenſions of every impartial by- 
ſtander. 1 
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It is the fame caſe with the greater exer- 
tions of public ſpirit. When a young officer 
expoſes his life to acquire ſome inconſiderabie 
addition to the dominions of his ſovereign, ir 
is not, becauſe the acquiſition of the new ter- 
ritory is, to himſelf, an object more deſirable 
chan the preſervation of his own life. To 
him his own life is of infinitely more value 
than the conqueſt of a whole kingdom for the 
tate which he ſerves. But when he com- 
pares thoſe two objects with one another, he 
does not view them in the light in which 
they naturally appear to himſelf, but in that 
in which they appear to the nation he-fights 
for. To them the ſucceſs of the war is of the 
higheſt importance; the life of a private per- 
fon of ſcarce any confequence. | When he 
himſelf in their fituation, he immediately 
that he cannot be too prodigal of his blood, 
if, by ſhedding it, he can promote fo valuable 
a purpoſe. In thus thwarting, from a ſenſe of 
duty and propriety, the ſtrongeſt of all natu- 
ral propenſities, conſiſts the heroifm of his 
conduct. There is many an honeſt Engliſh- 
man, who, in his private ſtation, would be 
more ſeriouſly diſturbed by the loſs of a guinea, 
than by the national tofs of Minorca, 'who 
yet, had it been in his power to defend that 
fortreſs, would have ſacrificed his life a tlibu- 
fand times rather than, through his fault, 
have let it fall into the hands of the ent 
When the firſt Brutus led forth his own ſons to- 
capital puniſhment, becauſe they had con- 
ſpired 
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ſpired againſt the riſing liberty of Rome, he 
facrificed what, if he had conſulted his ow 
breaſt only, would appear to be the ſtronger 
to the weaker affection. Brutus ought na- 
turally to have felt much more for the death 
of his own ſons, than for all that probably 
Rome could have ſuffered from the want of 
fo great an example. But he viewed them, 
not with the eyes of a father, but with thoſe 
of a Roman citizen. He entered ſo tho- 
roughly into the ſentiments of this laſt charac- 
ter, that he paid no regard to that tye, by 
which he himſelf was connected with them; 
and to a Roman citizen, the ſons even of 
Brutus ſeemed contemptible, when put into 
the balance with the © ſmalleſt intereſt of 
Rome. In theſe and in all other caſes of this 
kind, our admiration is not ſo much founded 
upon the utility, as upon the unexpected, 
and on that account the great, the noble, and 
exalted propriety of ſuch actions. This utili- 
ty, when we come to view it, beſtows upon 
them, undoubtedly, a new beauty, and upon 
that account ſtill further recommends them to 
our approbation. This beauty, however, is 
chiefly perceived by men of reflection and ſpe- 
culation, and is by no means the quality which 
firſt recommends ſuch actions to the natural 
ſentiments of the bulk of mankind. 

It is to be obſerved, that ſo far as the ſenti- 
ment of approbation ariſes from the percep- 
tion of this beauty of utility, it has no refe- 
rence of any kind to the ſentiments of _ 
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it was poſſible, therefore, that a perſon 
ould grow up to manhood without any com- 
munication with ſociety, his own actions 
might, notwithſtanding; be agreeable or diſ- 
agreeable to him on account of their tendency” 
to his happineſs or diſadvantage. He might 
perceive a beauty of this kind in prudence, 
temperance, and good conduct, and a deformity 
in the oppoſite behaviour: He might view his 
own temper and character with that ſort of 
ſatisfaction with which we conſider a well- 
contrived machine, in the one caſe; or with 
that ſort of diſtaſte and diſſatisfaction with 
which we regard a very awkward and clumſy 
contrivance, in the other. As theſe percep- 
tions, however, are merely a matter of taſte, 
and have all the feebleneſs and delicacy of 
that ſpecies of perceptions, upon the juſtneſs 
of which what is properly called taſte is found- 

ed, they probably would not be much attend- 
eld to by one in his ſolitary and miſerable con- 
dition. Even though they ſhould occur to 
him, they would by no means have the ſame 
effect upon him, antecedent to his connexion 
with ſociety, which they would have in con- 
ſequence of that connexion. He would not 
be caſt down with inward ſhame at the 
thought of this deformity; nor would he be 
elevated with ſecret triumph of mind from the 
conſciouſneſs of the contrary beauty. He 
would not exult from the notion of deſerving 
reward in the one caſe, nor tremble from the 
ſuſpicion of meriting puniſhment in the other. 
All ſuch ſentiments ſuppoſe the idea of ſome 
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other being, who is the natural judge of the 
perſon that feels them; and it is only by 

y with the deciſions of this arbiter of bis 
conduct, that he can conceive, either the tri. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of the influence of cuſtom and — upon our 


notions of beauty and deformity. © 


. 
* 


HERE are other principles beſides 
thoſe already enumerated, which have 
a conſiderable influence upon the moral ſenti- 
ments of mankind, and are the chief cauſes of 
the many irregular and diſcordant opinions 
which prevail in different ages and nations 
concerning what is blamable or praiſe-worthy; 
Theſe principles are cuſtom and faſhion, prin- 
ciples which extend their dominion over ou? 
judgments concerning beauty of every kind. 
When two objects have frequently been 
ſeen together, the imagination acquires a ha- 
bit of paſſing eaſily from the one to the other. 
If the firſt appear, we lay our account that 
the ſecond is to follow. Of their on accord 
U 2 they 
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they put us in mind of one another, and the 
attention glides eaſily along them. Though, 
independent of cuſtom, there ſhould be no real 
beauty in their union, yet when cuſtom has 
thus connected them together, we feel an im- 
propriety in their ſeparation. The one we 
think is awkward when it appears without its 
uſual companion. We miſs ſomething which 
we expected to find, and the habitual arrange- 
ment of our ideas is diſturbed by the diſap- 
pointment. A ſuit of clothes, fbr example, 
ſeems to want ſomething if they are without 
the moſt inſignificant ornament which uſually 
accompanies them, and we find a meanneſs or 
awkwardneſs in the abſence even of a haunch 
button. When there is any natural propriety 
in the union, cuſtom increaſes our ſenſe of it, 
and makes a different arrangement appear ſtill 
more diſagreeable than it would otherwiſe 
ſeem to be. Thoſe who have been accuſ- 
tomed to ſee things in a good taſte, are more 
dliſguſted by whatever is clumfy or awkward. 
Where the conjunction is improper, cuſtom 
either diminiſhes, or takes away altogether, 
our ſenſe of the impropriety. Thoſe who 
have been accuſtomed to ſlovenly diſorder loſe 
all ſenſe of neatneſs-or elegance. The modes 
of furniture or dreſs, which ſeem ridiculous to 
ſtrangers, give no offence to the people who 

are uſed to them. | COTE 7 
Faſhion is different from cuſtom, or rather 
is a particular ſpecies of it. That is not the 
faſhion which every body wears, but which 
thoſe wear who are of a high rank, or cha- 
racter, 
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rater. The graceful, the eaſy, and com- 
manding manners of the great, joined to the 
uſual richneſs and magnificence of their dreſs, 
give a grace to the very form vrhich they hap- 
pen to beſtow upon it. As long as they con- 
tinue to uſe this form, it is connected in our 
imaginations with the idea of ſomething that 
is genteel and magnificent, and though. in it- 
ſelf it ſhould be indifferent, it ſeems, on ac- 
count of this relation, to have ſomething 
about it that is genteel and magnificent too. 
As ſoon as they drop it, it loſes all the grace 
which it had appeared to poſſeſs before; and, 
being now uſed only by the inferior ranks of 
people, ſeems to have ſomething of their mean- 
neſs and awkwardneſs. | | 
Preſs and furniture are allowed by all the 
world to be entirely under the dominion of 
cuſtom and faſhion. The influence of thoſe 
principles, however, is by no means confined 
to ſo narrow a ſphere, but extends itſelf to 
whatever is in any reſpect the object of taſte, 
to mulic, to poetry, to architecture. The 
modes of dreſs and furniture are continually 
changing, and that faſhion appearing ridicu- 
lous to-day which was admired five years ago, 
we are experimentally convinced that it owed 
its vogue chiefly or entirely to cuſtom and fa- 
hion. Clothes and furniture are not made of 
very durable materials. A well-fancte&<aat 
is done in a twelve-month, and cannot con- 
tinue longer to propagate, as the faſhion, that 
torm according to which it was made. The 
modes of furniture change leſs rapidly than 
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thoſe of dreſs ; becauſe furniture is commonly 

more durable. In five or fix years, however, 
It 8 underg oes an entire revolution, 
and every man in his own time ſees the fa- 
ſhion in this reſpect change many different 
ways. The productions of the other arts are 
much more laſing, and, when happily ima- 
gined, may continue to propagate the faſhion 

of their make for a much longer time. A 
well-contrived building may endure many cen- 
turies-: a beautiful air may be delivered down 

by a Pt of tradition, through many ſucceſſive 
generations: a well-written poem may laſt 

zs long as the world; and all of them continue 
for ages together, to give the vogue to that 
particular ſtyle, to that particular taſte or man- 

ner, according to which each of them was 
compoſed. Few men have an opportunity of 

.. ſeeing in their own times the faſhion in any 
of theſe arts change very conſiderably. Few 
men have ſo much experience and acquaint- 
ance with the different modes which have ob- 

pe tained in remote ages and nations, as to be 
thoroughly reconciled to them, or to judge 
with impartiality between them, and what 
takes place in their own age and country. 
Few men therefore are willing to allow that 
cuſtom or faſhion have much influence upon 

4 their ] dgments erning what is beautiful, 

or otherwiſe, in the profluctions of any of 
th 'arts; but imagine, that all the rules, 
which they think ought to obſerved in each 

of them, are founded upon reaſon and nature, 
not upon habit or prejudice. | A very little at- 
tention, 
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tention, however, may convince them of the 
of cuſtom and faſhion over dreſs and furniture, 
is not more abſolute than over architecture, 
poetry, and muſ ie. A 
Can any reaſon, for rey be aſſigned 
why the Doric capital ſhould be approgria 
to a pillar, whoſe height is equal to eight dias 
meters; the Ionic volute to one of nine; and 
the Corinthian foliage to one of ten? The 
propriety of each of thoſe appropriations cam 
be founded upon nothing but habit and cuſlpm. 
The eye having been uſed to ſee a particular 
proportion connected with a particular orna- 
ment, would be offended if they were not 
joined together. Each of the five orders has 
its peculiar ornaments, which cannot be 
changed for any other, without giving offence 
to all thoſe who know any thing of the rules 
of architecture. According to fome architects, 
indeed, ſuch 1s the, exquiſite judgment with 
which the ancients have aſſigned to each order 
its proper ornaments, that no others can be 
found which are equally ſuitable. It ſeems, 
however, a little difficult * conceived that 
theſe forms, though, no doubt, extremely 
agreeable, ſhould be the only forms which can 
ſuit thoſe proportions, or that there ſhould 
not be five hundred others which, antecedent 
to eſtabliſhed cuſtom, would have fitted thera 
equally well, When cuſtom, however, has 
eſtabliſhed particular rules of building, pro- 
vided they are not abſolutely unreaſonable, it 
| U 4 1s 
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is abſurd to think of altering them farciiden 
which are only equally good, or even for 
others which, in point of elegance and beauty, 
have naturally ſome little advantage over them. 
A man would be ridiculous who fhould ap- 
pear in public with a ſuit of clothes quite dif. 
ferent from thoſe which are commonly worn, 
though the new dreſs ſhould in itſelf be ever 
ſo graceful or convenient. And there ſeems 
to be an abſurdity of the ſame kind in orna- 
menting a houſe after a quite different man- 
ner from that which cuſtom and faſhion have 
preſcribed ; though the new ornaments ſhould 
in [themſelves be ſomewhat ſuperior to the 
common ones. | 
According to the ancient rhetoricians, A cer- 
tain meaſure or verſe was by nature appro- 
priated to each particular ſpecies of writing, 
as being naturally expreſſive of that character, 
ſentiment, or paſſion, which ought to predo- 
minate in it. One verſe, they ſaid, was fit 
for grave and another for gay works, which 
could not, they thought, be interchanged 
without the greateſt impropriety. The ex- 
perience of modern times, however, ſeems to 
contradict this principle, though in itſelf it 
would appear to be extremely probadle. 
What is the burleſque verſe in Englith is the 
heroic verſe in French. The tragedies of 
Racine and the Henriad of Voltaire, are in 
the ſame verſe with, | 


Thus ſaid to my lah the knight full of care. 
The 
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The burleſque verſe in French, on the con- 
trary, is pretty much the ſame with the he- 
roic verſe of ten ſyllables in Engliſh. Cuſ- 
tom has made the one nation aſſociate the 
ideas of gravity, ſublimity, and ſeriouſneſs, to 
that meaſure. which the other has connected 
with whatever is gay, flippant, and ludicrous: 
Nothing would appear more abſurd in Eng- 
liſh than a tragedy written in the Alexandrige 
verſes of the French; or in French, than a 
work of the ſame kind in verſes of ten ſyl- 


lables. | 


An eminent artiſt will bring about a con- 
ſiderable change in the eſtabliſhed modes of 
each of thoſe arts, and introduce a new fa- 
ſhion of writing, muſic, or architecture. As 
the dreſs of an agreeable man of high rank re- 
commends itſelf, and how peculiar and fantaſ- 
tical ſoever, comes ſoon to be admired and 
imitated ; ſo the. excellencies of an eminent 
maſter recommend his peculiarities, and his 
manner becomes the faſhionable ſtyle in the 
art which he praiſes. The taſte of the Ita- 
lians in muſic and architecture has, within 
theſe fifty years, undergone a conſiderable 
change, from imitating the pecularities -of 
ſome eminent maſters in each of thoſe arts. 
Seneca is accuſed by Quintilian of having 
corrupted the taſte of the Romans, and of 
having introduced a frivolous prettineſs in the 
room of majeſtic reaſon and maſculine elo- 
quence. Salluſt and Tacitus have by others 
been charged with the ſame: accuſation, . tho? | 
in a different manner. They gave reputation, 
It 
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it is pretended, to a ſtyle, which, though in the 
higheſt degree | conciſe, elegant, expreſſive, 
and even poetical, wanted, however, eaſe, 
ſimplicity, and nature, and was evidently-the 
production of the moſt laboured and ſtudied 
affectation. How many great qualities muſt 
that writer poſſeſs who can thus render his 
very faults agreeable? After the praiſe of 
refining the taſte of a nation, the higheſt 
eulogy, perhaps, which can be beſtowed upon 
any author is to ſay, that he corrupted it. In 
our own language, Mr. Pope and Dr. Swift 
have each of them introduced a manner differ- 
ent from what was practiſed before, into all 
works that are written in rhyme, the one in 
long verſes, the other in ſhort. The quaint- 
neſs of Butler has given place to the plainneſs 
of Swift. The rambling freedom of Dryden, 
and the correct but often tedious. and profaic 
languor of Addiſon, are no longer the objects 
of imitation, but all long verſes are now writ+ 
ten after the manner of the nervous preciſion 
of Mr. Pope. | "iq ak 
Neither is it only over the productions of 
the arts, that cuſtom and faſhion exert theit 
- * dominion. They influence our judgments, 
© the ſame manner, with regard to the beau- 
ty of natural objects. What various and op- 
poſite forms are deemed beautiful in different 
ſpecies of things! The proportions which are 
admired in one animal, are altogether differ- 
ent from thoſe which are eſteemed in an- 
other. Every claſs of things has its own 
peculiar conformation, which is approved * 
 "n_ 
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zd has a beauty of its vn, diſtinct from 
| that of every other :ſpecies It is upon this 
| account that a learned Jeſuit, father Buffer, 
| has determined that the beauty of every object 
conſiſts in that form and colour, which is moſt 
viſual among things of that particular ſort to 
which it belongs. Thus, in the human form, 
the beauty of each feature hes in a certain 
middle equally removed from 'a variety of 
other forms that are ugly. A beautiful noſe, 
for example, is one that is neither very long, 
nor very ſhort, neither very ſtraight, nor very 
crooked, but a ſort of middle among all theſe 
extremes, and leſs different from any one of 
them, than all of them are from one another. 
It is the form which Nature ſeems to have 
aimed at in them all, which, however, ſhe 
deviates from in a great variety of ways, and 
very ſeldom hits exactly; but to which all 
thoſe deviations {till bear a very ſtrong reſem- 
blance. When a number of drawings are made 
after one pattern, though they may all mils it 
in ſome reſpects, yet they will all reſemble it 
more than they reſemble one another; the ge- 
neral character of the pattern will run through 
them all ; the moſt ſingular and odd will be 
thoſe which are moſt wide of it ; and though 
very few will copy it exactly, yet the moſt ac- 
curate delineations, will beat a greater reſem- 
blance to the moſt careleſs, than the careleſs 
ones will bear to one another. In the ſame 
manner, in each ſpecies of creatures, what is 
molt beautiful bears the ſtrongeſt characters of 
the general fabric of the ſpecies, and has the 
4 ſtrongeſt 
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ſtrongeſt. reſemblance to the greater part of 
the individuals with which it is claſſed. Mon. 
ſters, on the contrary, or what is perfectiy 
deformed, are always moſt ſingular and odd, 
and have the leaſt reſemblance to the genera- 
ty df that ſpecies to which they belong. And 
thus the beauty of each ſpecies, though in one 
ſenſe the rareſt of all things, becauſe few in- 
dividuals hit this middle form exactly, yet in 
another, is the moſt common, becauſe all the 
deviations from it reſemble it more than they 
reſemble one another. The moſt cuſtom 
form, therefore, is in each ſpecies of things, 
according to him, the moſt beautiful. And 
hence it is that a certain practice and expe- 
rience in contemplating each ſpecies of objects 
is requiſite, before we can judge of its beauty, 
or know wherein the middle and moſt uſual 
form conſiſts. The niceſt judgment concern- 
ing the beauty of the human fpecies, will not 
help us to judge of that of flowers, or horſes, 
or any other ſpecies of things. It is for the 
ſame reaſon that in different chmates, and 
where different cuſtoms and ways of living 
take place, as the generality of any ſpecies re- 
ceives a different conformation from thoſe cir- 
cumſtances, ſo different ideas of its beauty 
prevail. The beauty of a Mooriſh is not ex- 
actly the fame with that of an Engliſh horſe. 
What different ideas are formed in different 
nations concerning the beauty of the human 
ſhape and countenance ! A fair complexion 1s 
a ſhocking deformity upon the coaſt of Guinea. 
Thick lips and a flat noſe are a 9 In 
| ome 
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ſome nations long ears that hang down upon 
the ſhoulders are the objects of univerſal ad- 
miration. In China, if a lady's foot is ſo large 
3s to be fit to walk upon, ſhe is regarded as a 
monſter of uglineſs. Some of the ſavage na- 
tions in North America tie four boards round 
the heads of their children, and thus ſqueeze 
them, while the bones are tender and priſtly, 
into a form that is almoſt perfectly. ſquare. 
Europeans are aſtoniſhed at the abſurd barba- 
rity of this practice, to which ſome miſſiona- 
ries have imputed the ſingular ftupidity of 
thoſe nations among, whom it prevails. But 
when they condemn thoſe ſavages, they do 
not reflect that the ladies in Europe had, till 
within theſe very few years, been endeavour- 
ing, for near a century paſt, to ſqueeze the 
beautiful roundneſs of their natural ſhape into 
a ſquare form of the ſame kind. And that, 
notwithſtanding the many diſtortions and diſ- 
eaſes which this practice was known to oeca- 
lion, cuſtom had rendered it agreeable among 
ſome of the moſt civilized nations which, 
perhaps, the world ever beheld. O88; D 
Such is the ſyſtem of this learned and in- 
genious father, concerning the nature of beau- 
ty; of which the whole charm, according to 
him, would thus ſeem to ariſe from its falling 
in with the habits which cuſtom had impreſſ- 
ed upon the imagination, with regard to things 
of each particular kind. I cannot, however, 
be induced to believe that our ſenſe even of 
external beauty is founded altogether on 
cuſtom. The utility of any form, its fitneſs 
for 
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for the uſeful purpoſes for which it was in, 
tended, evidently recommends it, and render, 
it agreeable to us, independent of cuſtom; Cet. 
tain colours are more agreeable than boten 
and give more delight to the eye the firſt ty 
it ever beholds them. A ſmooth furface. 
more agreeable than a rough one. Variety iz 
more pleaſing than a tedious undiverſified uni. 
formity. Connected variety, in which each 
new appearance ſeems to be introduced by 
what went before it, and in which all the ad; 
joining parts ſeem to have. ſome natural rela- 
tion to one another, is more agreeable than 4 
_ disjointed and diſorderly aſſemblage of uncon. 
pected objects. But though I cannot admit 
that cuſtom is the ſole principle of beauty, yet 
I can fo far allow the truth of this ingenious 
ſyſtem as to grant, that there is ſcarce any one 
external form ſo beautiful as to pleaſe, if quite 
to cuſtom, and unlike whatever we 


have been uſed to in that particular ſpecies 
of things: or ſo deformed as not ta be 
agreeable, if cuſtom uniformly ſupports it, 
and habituates us to ſee it in every ſingle ins 
dividual of the kind. On | 
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of the influence of -cuſtom and Haſbion upon 


moral ſentiments, 


INCE our ſentiments concerning beauty 
8 of every kind, are ſo much influenced by 
cuſtom and faſhion; it cannot be expected, 
that thoſe, concerning tbe beauty of conduct, 
ſhould be entirely exempted from the domi- 
nion of thoſe principles, Their influence 
here, however, ſeems to be much leſs than it 
is every Where elſe, There 1s, perbaps, no 
form of external objects, how abſurd and fan- 
taſtical ſoever, to which cuſtom will not re- 
concile us, or which faſhion will not render 
even agreeable. But the characters and con- 
duct of a Nero, or a Claudius, are what no 
cuſtom will ever reconcile us to, what no fa- 
ſhion will ever render agreeable; but the one 
will always be the object of dread and hatred 
the other of ſcorn and deriſion. The princi- 
ples of the imagination, upon which our ſenſe . 
of beauty depends, are of à very nice and de- 
licate nature, and may eaſily be altered by ha- 
bit and education: but the ſentiments of moral 
approbation and diſapprobation, are founded 
on the ſtrongeſt and moſt vigorous paſſions of 
human nature; and though they may be 
lomewhat warpt, cannot be entirely per- 


verted. | 
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But though the influence of cuſtom and fi- 
ſhion, upon moral ſentiments, is not altoge- 
ther ſo great, it is however perfectly ſimilar to 
what it is every where elſe. When cuſtom 
and faſhion coincide with the natural princi. 
ples of right and wrong, they heighten the 
delicacy of our ſentiments, and increaſe our 
abhorrence for every thing which approaches 
to evil. Thoſe who have been educated in 
what is really good company, not in what ig 
commonly called ſuch, who have been accuſ. 
tomed to ſee nothing in the perſons whom 
they eſteemed and lived with, but - juſtice, 
modeſty, humanity, and good order; are 
more ſhocked with whatever ſeems to be in- 
conſiſtent with the rules which thoſe virtues 
preſcribe. Thoſe, on the contrary, who have 
had the misfortune to be brought up amidſt 
violence, licentiouſneſs, falſehood, and injuſtice, 
loſe, though not all ſenſe of the impropriety 
of ſuch conduct, yet all ſenſe of its dreadful 
enormity, or of the vengeance and puniſhment 
due to it. They have been familiarized with 
it from their infancy, cuſtom has rendered it 
habitual to them, and they are very apt to re- 
gard it as, what is called, the way of the world; 
fomething which either may, or muſt be 
practiſed, to hinder us from being the dupes of 
aur own integrity. 5 N34, 
© Faſhion too will ſometimes give reputation 


to a certain degree of diforder, and, on the 
contrary, diſcountenance qualities which de- 
ſerve eſteem. In the reign of Charles II. a 
degree of licentiouſneſs was deemed the cha- 
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ncteriſtic of a liberal education. It Was con- 
nected, aceording to the notions of thoſe times, 
with generoſity, ſincerity, magnanimity, loyal- 
ty, and proved that the perſon who acted in 
this manner, was a gentleman, and not a pu- 
ritan ; ſeverity of manners, and regularity of 
conduct, on the other hand, were altogether 
unfaſhionable, and were connected, in the 
imagination of that age, with cant, cunning, 
hypocriſy, and low manners. To ſuperficial 
minds, the vices of the great ſeem at all times 
agreeable. They connect them, not only with 
the ſplendour of fortune, but with many ſu- 
periour virtues, which they aſcribe to their ſu- 
periors ; with the ſpirit of freedom and inde- 
pendency, with frankneſs, generoſity, huma- 
nity, and politeneſs. The virtues of the infe- 
rior ranks of people, on the contrary, their par- 
ſimonious frugality, their painful induſtry, and 
rigid adherence to rules, ſeem to them mean 
and diſagreeable. They connect them, both 
with the meanneſs of the ſtation to which 
thoſe qualities commonly belong, and with 
many great vices, which, they ſuppoſe, uſually 
accompany them; ſuch as an abject, cowardly, 
ill- natured, lying, pilfering diſpoſition. f 
The objects with which men in the different 
profeſſions and ſtates of life are converſant, be- 
ing very different, and habituating them to 
very different paſſions, naturally form in them 
very different characters and manners. We 
expect in each rank and profeſſion, a degree 
of thoſe manners, which, experience has 
taught us, belong to it. But as in each iy” 
© 
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of things, we are particularly pleaſed with the 
middle conformation, which in every part and 
feature agrees moſt exactly with the general 
ſtandard which nature ſeems to have eſtabliſb- 
ed for things of that kind; ſo in each rank, 
or, if I may ſay ſo, in each ſpecies of men, 
we are particularly pleaſed, if they. have nei 
ther too much, nor too little of the character 
which uſually accompanies their particular 
condition and ſituation. A man, we ſay, 
ſhould look like his trade and profeſſion ; yet 
the pedantry of every profeſſion is diſagree- 
able. 'The different periods of life have, for 
the ſame reaſon, different manners aſſigned to 
them. We expect in old age, that gravity 
and ſedateneſs which its infirmities, its lon 

experience, and its worn-out ſenſibility ſeem 
to render both natural and reſpectable; and 
we lay our account to find in youth that ſenſi- 
bility, that gaiety and ſprightly vivacity which 
experience teaches us to expect from the live- 
ly impreſſions that all intereſting objects are 
apt to make upon the tender and unprac᷑tiſed 
ſenſes of that early period of life. Each of 
thoſe two ages, however, may eaſily have 
too much of theſe peculiarities which belong 
to it.» The flirting levity of youth, and the 
immovable inſenſibility of old age, are equally 
diſagreeable. The young, according to the 
common ſaying,” are moſt agreeable when in 
their behaviour there is fomething of the man- 
ners of the old, and the old, when they re- 
tain ſomething of the gaiety of the young- 
Either of them, however, may eaſily have 
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too much of the manners of the other. The 
extreme coldneſs, and dull formality, which 
are pardoned in old age, make youth ridicu- 
lous. The levity, the careleſſneſs, and the 
vanity, which are indulged in youth, render 

old age contemptiblſee. | 
The peculiar character and manners which 
we are led by cuſtom to appropriate to each 
rank and profeſſion, have ſometimes perhaps 
2 propriety independent of cuſtom; and are 
what we ſhould approve of for their own 
ſakes, if we took into conſideration all the 
different circumſtances - which naturally af- 
fect thoſe in each different ſtate of life. The 
propriety of a perſon's behaviour, depends 
not upon its ſuitableneſs to any one circum- 
ſtance of his ſituation, but to all the eircum- 
ſtances, which, when we bring his caſe home 
to ourſelves we feel, ſnould naturally call upon 
his attention. If he appears to be ſo much 
oecupied by any one of them, as entirely to 
neglect the reſt, we diſapprove of his con- 
duct, as ſomething which we cannot entirely 
go along with, becauſe not properly adjuſted 
to all the circumſtances of his ſituation: yet, 
perhaps, the emotion he expreſſes for the ob- 
ject which principally intereſts him, does not 
exceed what we ſhould entirely ſympathize 
with, and approve of, in one whoſe attention 
was not required by any other thing. A pa- 
rent in private life might, upon the loſs of an 
only ſon, expreſs without blame, a degree of 
grief and tenderneſs, which would be unpar- 
donable in a general at the head of an army, 
DES»: when 
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when glory, and the public ſafety demanded 
ſo great a part of his attention. As different 
objects ought, upon common occaſions, to 
- occupy the attention of men of different 
fefſions, ſo different paſſions ought naturally 
to become habitual to them; and when we 
bring home to ourſelves their ſituation in this 
particular reſpect, we muſt be ſenſible, that 
every occurrence ſhould naturally affect them 
more or leſs, according as the emotion which 
it excites, coincides or diſagrees with the fixt 
habit and temper of their minds. We can- 
not expect the ſame ſenſibility to the gay plea- 
ſures and amuſements of life in a clergyman 
which we lay our account with in an 'officer. 
The man whoſe peculiar occupation it is to 
keep the world in mind of that awful futu- 
rity which awaits them, who is to announce 
what may be the fatal conſequences of every 
deviation from the rules of duty, and who i 
himſelf to ſet the example of the moſt exact 
conformity, ſeems to be the meſſenger of ti- 
dings, which cannot, in propriety, be deliver- 
ed either with levity or indifference. His 
mind is ſuppoſed to be continually occupied 
with what is too grand and ſolemn, to 
leave any room for the impreſſions of thoſe 
frivolous objects, which fill up the aften- 
tion of the diſſipated and the gay. We 
readily feel therefore, that, independent of 
euſtom, there is a propriety in the manners 
which cuſtom has allotted to this profeſſion; 
and that nothing can be more ſuitable to the 
character of a clergyman, than that grave, 
that auſtere and abſtracted ſeverity, which we 
are 
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are habituated to expect in his behaviour. 
Theſe reflections are ſo very obvious, that 
there is ſcarce any man ſo. inconfiderate, as 
not, at ſome time, to have made them, — 
to have accounted to himſelf in this manner 
for his approbation of the uſual character of 
this order. | 
The foundation of this cuſtomary Sh, 
ter of ſome other profeſſions 1 is not ſo obvious, 
and our approbation of it is founded entirely 
in habit, without being either confirmed, or 
enlivened by any reflections of this kind. We 
are led by cuſtom, for example, to annex the 
character of gaiety, levity, and ſprightly free- 
dom, as well as of ſome degree of diſſipa- 
tion, to the military profeſſion: yet, if we 
were to conſider what mood or tone of temper 
would be moſt ſuitable to this ſituation, we 
ſhould be apt to determine, perhaps, that 
the moſt ſerious and thoughtful turn of mind, 
would beſt become thoſe whole lives are con- 
tinually expoſed ta uncommon danger; and 
who ſhould therefore be more conſtantly oc- 
cupied with the thoughts of death and its 
conſequences than other men. It is this very 
circumſtance, however, which is not impro- 
bably the occaſion why the contrary turn of 
minds prevails ſo much among men of this 
profeſſion. It requires ſo great an effort to 
conquer the fear of death, when we ſurvey it 
with ſteadineſs and attention, that thoſe who 
are conſtantly expoſed to it, find it eaſier to 
turn away their thoughts from it altogether, 
to wrap themſelves up in careleſs ſecurity and 
23 indif- 
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indifference, and to plunge themſelves, for 
this purpoſe, into every ſort of amuſement 
and diſſipation. A camp is not the element 
of a thoughtful or a melancholy man: per- 
ſons of that caſt, indeed, are often abundantly 
determined, and are capable, by a great ef- 
fort, of going on with inflexible reſolution to 
the moſt unavoidable death, But to be ex- 
poſed to continual, though leſs imminent 
danger, to be obliged to exert, for a long 
time, a degree of this effort, exhauſts and de- 
preſſes the mind, and renders it incapable of 
all happineſs and enjoyment. The gay and 
careleſs, who have occaſion to make no ef- 
fort at all, who fairly reſolve never to look 
before them, but to loſe, in continual plea- 
ſures and amuſements, all anxiety about their 
ſituation, more eaſily fupport ſuch circum- 
ſtances. Whenever, by any peculiar cir- 
cumſtances, an officer has no reaſon to lay 
his account with being expoſed to any uncom- 
mon danger, he is very apt to loſe the gaiety 
and diffipated thoughtleſſneſs of his character. 
The captain of a city guard is commonly as 
ſober, careful, and penurious an animal as 
the reſt of his fellowy- citizens. A long peace 
is, for the ſame reaſon, very apt to diminiſh 
the difference between the civil and the mi- 
litary character. The ordinary . ſituation, 
however, of men af this profeſſion, renden 
gaiety, and a degree of diſſipation, fo much 
their uſual character; and cuſtom has, in 
our imagination, ſo ſtrongly connected this 
character with this ſtate of life, that we 

ws are 
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are very apt to deſpiſe any man, whoſe pecu- 
liar humour or ſituation trenders him inca- 
pable of acquiring it. We laugh at the grave 
and careful faces of a city guard, which fo 
little reſemble thoſe of their profeſſion. They 
themſelves ſeem often to be aſhamed of the 
regularity of their own manners, and, not to 
he out of the faſhion of their trade, are 
fond of affecting that levity, which is by no 
means natural to them. Whatever 1s the 
deportment which we have been accuſtomed 
to ſee in a reſpectable order of men, it comes 
to be ſo aſſociated in our imagination with that 
order, that whenever we ſee the one, we lay 
our account that we are to meet with the 
other, and when diſappointed, miſs ſome- 
thing which we expected to find. We are 
embarraſſed, and put to a ſtand, and know not 
how to addreſs ourſelves to a character, which 
plainly affects to be of a different ſpecies from 
thoſe with which we ſhould have been diſ- 
poſed to claſs it. | 

The different ſituations of different ages 
and countries, are apt, in the ſame manner, 
to give different characters to the generality 
of thoſe who live in them, and their ſenti- 
ments concerning the particular degree of 
each quality, that is either blamable or 
praiſe-worthy, vary according to that degree, 
which is uſual in their own country, and in 
their own times. That degree of politeneſs, 
which would be highly eſteemed, perhaps, 
would be thought effeminate adulation, in 
Ruſha, would be regarded as rudeneſs and 
R 4 bar- 
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barbatiſm at the court of France. That de. 
gree of order and frugality, which, in a Poli 
en would re gr} — as — 
parſimony, would be regarded as extravagante 
in a citizen of Amſterdam. Every age and 
country look upon that degree of each qua. 
lity, which is commonly to be met with in 
thoſe who are eſteemed among themſelves, 
as the golden mean of that particular talent 
or virtue. And as this varies, according as 
their different circumſtances render different 
qualities more or leſs habitual to them, their 
ſentiments concerning the exact propriety of 
character and behaviour vary accordingly. 
Among civilized nations, the virtues which 
are founded upon humanity, are more culti- 
vated than thoſe which are founded upon ſelſ- 
denial and the command of - the paſſions, 
Among rude and barbarous nations, it is quite 
otherwiſe, the virtues of ſelf-denial are more 
cultivated than thoſe of humanity. The ge- 
neral ſecurity and happineſs which prevail in 
ages of civility and politeneſs afford little exer- 
ciſe to the contempt of danger, to patience in 
enduring labour, hunger, and pain. Poverty 
may eaſily be avoided, and the contempt of 
it therefore, almoſt ceaſes to be a virtue. 
The abſtinence from pleaſure, becomes lets 
neceſſary, and the mind is more at liberty to 


unbend- itſelf, and to indulge its natural in- . 


_ clinations in all thoſe particular reſpects. 
Among ſavages and barbarians it is quite 

otherwiſe. Every ſavage undergoes a ſort of 
Spartan > diſcipline, | and by es: 
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his ſituation is inured to every ſort of hard- 
ſhip. He is in continual danger: He is often 
expoſed to the greateſt extremities of hun- 
ger, and frequently dies of pure want. His 
circumſtances not only habituate him to every 
ſort of diſtreſs, but teach him to give way 
to none of the paſſions which that diſtreſs is 
apt to excite, He can expect from his coun- 
trymen no ſympathy or indulgence for ſuch 
weakneſs. Before we can feel much for others, 
we muſt in ſome meaſure be at eaſe ourſelves. 
If our own miſery pinches us very ſeverely, 
we have no leiſure to attend to that of our 
neighbour: And all ſavages are too much oc- 
cupied with their own wants and neceſſities, 
to give much attention to thoſe of another per- 
ſon. A ſavage, therefore, whatever be the 
nature of his diſtreſs, expects no ſympathy 
from thoſe about him, and diſdains, upon 
that account, to expoſe himſelf, by allowing 
the leaſt weakneſs to eſcape him. His paſ- 
tons, how furious and violent ſoever, are 
never permitted to diſturb the ſerenity of his 
countenance or the compoſure of his conduct 
and behaviour. The ſavages in North Ame- 
rica, we are told, afſume upon all occaſions 
the greateſt indifference, and would think 
themſelves degraded if they ſhould ever ap- 
pear in any reſpect to be overcome, either by 
love, or grief, or refentment. Their magna- 
nimity and ſelf-command, in this reſpect, are 
almoſt beyond the conception of Europeans. 
In a country in which all men are upon a 
level, with regard to rank and fortune, it 
| might 
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might be expected that the mutual inclina- 
tions of the two parties ſhould be the only 
thing conſidered in marriages, and ſhould he 
indulged without any ſort of controul. This 
however, is the country in which all mar. 
riages, without exception, are made up by 
the parents, and in which a young man would 
think himſelf diſgraced for ever, if he ſhewed 
the leaft preference of one woman above an- 
other, or did not expreſs the moſt complete 
indifference, both about the time when, and 
the perſon to whom he was to be married, 
The weakneſs of love, which is fo much in- 
dulged in ages of humanity and politeneſs, is 
regarded among favages as the moſt unpar- 
donable effeminacy. Even after the marria 
the two parties ſeem to be aſhamed of a con- 
nexion which is founded upon ſo fordid a 
neceſſity. They do not live together. They 
ſee one another by ſtealth only. They both 
continue to dwell in the houſes of their re- 
ſpective fathers, and the open cohabitation 
of the two ſexes, which is permitted with- 
out blame in all other countries, is here con- 
ſidered as the moſt indecent and unmanly ſen- 
ſuality. Nor is it only over this agreeable 
paſſion that they exert this abſolute ſelf- com- 
mand. They often bear in the fight of all 
their countrymen with injuries, reproach, and 
the groffeſt inſults with the appearance of the 
greateſt inſenſibility, and without expreſſing 


the ſmalleſt reſentment. When a ſavage is 
made prifoner of war, and receives, as is 
uſual, the ſentence of death from his con- 
| 2 5 querors, 
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querors, he hears it without expreſſing any 

emotion, and afterwards ſubmits to the moſt 

dreadful torments, without ever bemoaning 

himſelf, or diſcovering any other paſſion but 
contempt of his enemies. While he is hung 

by the ſhoulders over a flow fire, he derides 

his tormentors, and tells them with how 

much more ingenuity, he himſelf had tor- 

mented fuch of their countrymen as had 

fallen into his hands. After he has been 

ſcorched and burnt, and lacerated in all the 
moſt tender and ſenſible parts of his body for 
ſeveral hours together, he is often allowed, 
in order to prolong his miſery, a ſhort reſpite, 
and is taken down from the fake : he em- 
ploys this interval in talking upon all indif- 
ferent ſubjes, inquires after the news of the 
country, and ſeems indifferent about nothing 
but his own fituation. The ſpectators ex- 
preſs the ſame inſenſibility; the ſight of ſo 
horrible an object ſeems to make no impreſ- 
ſion upon them; they ſcarce look at the pri- 
loner, except when they lend a hand to tor- 
ment him. At other times they ſmoke to- 
bacco, and amuſe themſelves with any com- 
mon object, as if no ſuch matter was going 
on. Every ſavage is ſaid to prepare himſelf 
from his earlieſt youth for this dreadful end, 
He compoſes, Fam this purpoſe, what they 
call the ſong of death, a ſong which he is to 
ling when he has fallen into the hands. of his 
enemies, and is expiring under the tortures 
which they inflict upon him. It conſiſts of 
inſults upon his tormentors, and expreſſes 
| the 
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the higheſt contempt of death and pain. He 


ſings this ſong upon all extraordinary oc. 
ſions, when he goes out to war, when he 
meets his enemies in the field, or whenever 
he has a mind to ſhow that he has familiar. 
iſed his imagination to the "moſt | dreadful 
misfortunes, and that no human event can 
daunt his reſolution, or alter his purpoſe, 
The ſame contempt of death and torture pre. 
vails among all other ſavage nations. There 
is not a negro from the coaſt of Africa who 
does not, in this reſpect, poſleſs a degree of 
magnanimity which the ſoul of his ſordid 
maſter is too often ſcarce capable of conceiving, 
Fortune never exerted more cruelly her empire 
over mankind, than when ſhe ſubjected thaſe 
nations of heroes to the refuſe of the jails of 
Europe, to wretches who poſſeſs the virtues 
neither of the countries which they came 
from, nor of thoſe which they go to, and 
whoſe levity, brutality, and baſeneſs, ſo juſtly 
expoſe them to the contempt of the vanquiſh- 
ed. | 

This heroic and unconquerable firmneſs, 
which the cuſtom and education of his coun- 
try demand of every ſavage, is not required 
of thoſe who are brought up to live in civil- 
ized ſocieties. If theſe laſt complain when 
they are in pain, if they grieve when they 
are in diftreſs, if they allow themſelves either 
to be overcome by love, or to be diſcompoſed 
by anger, they are eaſily pardoned. Such 
weakneſſes are not apprehended to affect the 
eſſential parts of their character. As long a 


they 
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they do not allow themſelves to be tranſported 
to do any thing contrary to ' juſtice or huma- 
nity, they loſe but little reputation, though: 
the ſerenity of their countenance or the com- 
poſure of their diſcourſe and behaviour ſhould 
be ſomewhat ruffled and diſturbed. A hu- 
mane and poliſhed people, who have more 
ſenſibility to the paſſions of others, can more 
readily enter into an animated and paſſionate 
behaviour, and can more eaſily pardon ſome 
little exceſs. The perſon principally con- 
cerned is ſenſible of this; and being aſſured 
of the equity of his judges, indulges himſelf 
in ſtronger expreſſions of paſſion, and is leſs 
afraid of expoſing himſelf. to their contempt 
by the violence of his emotions. We can 
venture to expreſs more emotion in the pre- 
ſence of a friend than in that of a ſtranger, 
becauſe we expect more indulgence from the 
one than from the other. And in the ſame 
manner the rules of decorum among civilized 
nations, admit of a more animated behaviour, 
than is approved of among barbarians. . The 
tirſt converſe together with the openneſs of 
friends; the ſecond with the reſerve of ſtran- 
gers. The emotion and vivacity with which 
the French and the Italians, ' the two moſt 
poliſhed nations upon the continent, expreſs 
themſelves on occaſions that are at all inte- 
reiting, ſurpriſe at firſt thoſe ſtrangers who 
happen to be travelling among them, and 
who, having been educated among a people 
of duller ſenſibility, cannot enter into this 
paſſionate behaviour, of which they have ne- 
ver 
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ver ſeen any example in their own. cou 
A young French nobleman will weep in the 
preſence of the whole court upon being re. 
fuſed a regiment. An Italian, ſays the aber 
Du Bos, expreſſes more emotion on being con- 
demned in a fine of twenty ſhillings, than an 
Engliſhman on receiving the ſentence of death. 
Cicero, in the times of the higheſt Roman 
politeneſs, could, without degrading himſelf, 
weep with all the bitterneſs of ſorrow in the 
fight of the whole ſenate and the whole peo- 
ple; as it is evident he muſt have done in 
the end of almoſt every oration. The ora- 
tors of the earlier and ruder ages of Rome 
could not probably, conſiſtent with the man- 
ners of the times, have expreſſed themſelves 
with ſo much emotion. It would have been 
regarded, I ſuppoſe, as a violation of nature 
and propriety in the Scipios,- in the Leliuſes, 
and in the elder Cato, to have expoſed- ſo 
much tenderneſs to the view of the public. 
Thoſe ancient warriors could expreſs them- 
ſelves, with order, gravity, and good judgment; 
but are ſaid to have been ſtrangers. to that 
ſublime and paſſionate eloquence which was 
firſt introduced into Rome, not many years 
before the birth of Cicero, by the two Grac- 
chi, by Craſſus, and by Sulpitius. This ani- 
mated eloquence, which — been long prac- 
tiſed, with or without ſucceſs, both in France 
and Italy, is but juſt beginning to be introduced 
into England. So wide is the difference be- 
tween the degrees of ſelf- command which are 
required in civilized and in barbarous 2 
an 
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and by ſuch different ſtandards do they judge 
of the propriety of behaviour. | 
This difference gives occaſion to many atoms: 
that are not leſs eſſential. A poliſhed people 
being accuſtomed to give way, in ſome mea- 
ſure, to the movements of nature, become 
frank, open, and ſincere. Barbarians, on the 
contrary, being obliged to {mother and con- 
ceal the appearance of every pathon, neceſ- 
farily acquire the habits of falſehood; and diſ- 
ſimulation. It is obſerved by all thoſe: who 
have been converſant. with ſavage nations, 
whether in Aſia, Africa, or | America, that 
they are all equally impenetrable; and that, 
when they have a mind to conceal the-truh, 
no examination is capable of drawing it from 
them. They cannot be trepanned by the 
moſt artful queſtions. The torture itſelf is 
incapable of Taking them confeſs any thing 
which they have no mind to tell. The paſ- 
ſions of a ſavage too, though they never ex- 
preſs themſelves by any — emotion but 
lie concealed in the breaſt of the ſufferer, 
are, notwithſtanding, all mounted to the 
higheſt pitch of fury. Though he ſeldom 
hows any ſymptoms of anger, yet his ven- 
geance, when he comes to give way to It, is 
always ſanguinary and dreadful. The leaſt 
affront drives him to deſpair. His counte- 
ance and diſcourſe —1 are ſtill ſober and 
compoſed, and expreſs nothing but the moſt 
perfect tranquillity of mind: But his actions 
are often the moſt furious and violent. A- 
mong the North-Americans it is not uncom- 
mon 
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mon for perſons of the tendereſt age and more 
fearful ſex to drown themſelves upon receiv- 
ing only a ſlight reprimand from their mother, 
and this too without expreſſing any paſſions ot 
ſaying any thing, except, you ſhall no longer 
have a daughter. In civilized nations the paſ- 
ſions of men are not commonly ſo furious or 
ſo deſperate. They are often clamorous and 
noiſy, but are ſeldom very hurtful; and ſeem 
frequently to aim at no other ſatisfaction, but 
that of convincing the ſpectator, that they 
are in the right to be ſo much moved, and of 
procuring his ſympathy and approbation. 
All theſe effects of cuſtom and faſhion, 
however, upon the moral ſentiments of man- 
kind, are inconſiderable in compariſon of 
thoſe which they give occaſion to in ſome 
other caſes; and it is not concerning the ge- 
neral ſtyle of character and behaviour, that 
thoſe principles produce the greateſt perver- 
ſion of judgment, but concerning the propriety 
or impropriety of particular uſages. 
Ih he different manners which cuſtom teaches 
us to approve of in the different profeſſions 
and ſtates of life, do not concern things of 
the greateſt importance. We expect truth 
and juſtice from an old man as well as from 
a young, from a clergyman as well as from 
an officer; and it is in matters of ſmall mo- 
ment only that we look for the diſtinguiſhing 
marks of their reſpective characters. With 
regard to theſe too, there is often ſome un- 
obſerved circumſtance which, if it was at- 


- 


tended to, would ſhow us, that, A 
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of cuſtom, there was a propriety -in the cha- 
rater which cuſtom had taught us to allot to 
each profeſſion. We cannot complain, there- 
fore, in this caſe, that the perverſion of na- 
tural ſentiment 1s very great. Though the 
manners of different nations require different 
degrees of the ſame quality, in the character 
which they think worthy of eſteem, yet the 
worſt that can be ſaid to happen even here, 
is that the duties of one virtue are ſometimes 
extended ſo as to encroach a little upon the 
precincts of ſome other. The ruſtic hoſpi- 
tality that is in faſhion among the Poles en- 
croaches, perhaps, a little upon ceconomy 
and good order; and the frugality that is 
eſteemed in Holland, upon generoſity and 
good-fellowſhip. The hardineſs demanded 
of ſavages diminiſhes their humanity ; and, 
perhaps, the delicate ſenſibility required in 
civilized nations ſometimes deſtroys the maſ- 
culine firmneſs of the character. In general, 
the ſtyle of manners which takes place in any 
nation, may commonly upon the whole be 


ſaid to be that which is moſt ſuitable to its 


ſituation. Hardneſs is the character moſt 
ſuitable to the circumſtances of a ſavage; ſen- 
libility to thoſe of one who lives in a very ci- 
vilized ſociety. Even here, therefore, we 
cannot complain that the moral ſentiments of 

men are very groſsly perverted. | 
It is not therefore in the general ſtyle of 
conduct or behaviour that cuſtom authorizes 
the wideſt departure from what is the natural 
propriety of action. With regard to particu- 
3 lar 
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lar uſages its influence is often much more 
deſtructive of good morals, and it is capable 
of eſtabliſhing, as lawful and blameleſs, parti- 
cular actions, which ſhock the plaineſt prin- 
ciples of right and wrong. We 
Can there be greater barbarity, for exam- 
ple, than to hurt an infant ? Its helpleſlneſ, 
its innocence, its amiableneſs, call forth the 
compaſſion, even of an enemy, and not to 
ſpare that tender age, is regarded as the moſt 
furious effort of an enraged and cruel con- 
queror. What then ſhould we imagine muſt 
be the heart of a parent, who could injure that 
weakneſs which even a furious enemy is afraid 
to violate? Yet the expoſition, that is, the 
murder of new-born infants, was a practice 
allowed of in almoſt all the ſtates of Greece, 
even among the polite and civilized Athe- 
nians; and whenever the circumſtances of the 
parent rendered it inconvenient to bring up 
the child, to abandon it to hunger, or to wild 
beaſts, was regarded without blame or cen- 
ſure. This practice had probably begun in 
times of the moſt ſavage barbarity. The ima- 
ginations of men had been ſirſt made familiar 
with it in that earlieſt period of ſociety, and 
the uniform continuance of the cuſtom had 
| hindered them afterwards from perceiving iss 
enormity. We find, at this day, that thu 
practice prevails among all ſavage nations; and 
in that rudeſt and loweſt ſtate of ſociety it 
is undoubtedly more pardonable than in any 
other. The extreme indigence of a ſavage is 
often ſuch, that he himſelf is frequently ex- 
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poſed to the greateſt extremity of hunger, he 
hen dies of pure want, and it is frequently 
impoſſible for him to ſupport both himſelf 
and his child, We cannot wonder, therefore, 
that in this caſe, he ſhould abandon it. One, 
who, in flying from an enemy whom it was 
impoſſible to reſiſt, ſhould throw down his 
infant, becauſe it retarded his flight, would 
ſurely be excuſable; ſince, by attempting to 
fave it, he could only hope for the conſola- 
tion of dying with it. That in this ſtate of 
ſociety, therefore, a parent ſhould be allowed 
to judge whether he can bring up his child, 
ought not to ſurpriſe us ſo greatly. In the 


latter ages of Greece, however, the ſame 


thing was permitted from views of remote in- 
tereſt or conveniency, which could by no 
means excuſe it. Uninterrupted cuſtom had, 
by this time, ſo thoroughly authorized the 
practice, that not only the looſe maxims of 
the world tolerated this barbarous preroga- 
tive, but even the doctrine of philoſophers, 
which ought to have been more juſt and ac- 
curate, was led away by the eſtabliſhed cuſ- 
tom, and upon this, as upon many other occa- 
hons, inſtead of cenſuring, ſupported the 
horrible abuſe, by far-fetched conſiderations 
of public utility. Ariſtotle talks of it as of 
what the magiſtrate ought upon many occa- 
ſions to encourage. The humane Plato is of 
the ſame opinion, and, with all that love of 
mankind which ſeems to animate all his writ- 
ings, no where marks this practice with diſ- 
approbation. When cuſtom can give ſanc- 

1 tion 
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tion to ſo dreadful a violation of humanity, we 
may well imagine that there is ſcarce any par- 
ticular practice ſo groſs which it cannot au- 
thorize. Such a thing, we hear men ey 
day ſaying, is commonly done, and they ſeem 
to think this a ſufficient apology for what, in 
itſelf, is the moſt unjuſt and unreaſonable con- 
duct. 4 EE a.” 
There is an obvious reaſon why cuſtom 
ſhould never pervert our ſentiments with re- 
'gard to the general ſtyle and charaQter of con- 
duct and behaviour, in the ſame degree as 
with regard to the propriety or unlawfulneſ; 
of particular uſages. There never can be an 
ſuch cuſtom. No ſociety could ſubſiſt a mo- 
ment, in which the uſual ftrain of men's con- 
duct and behaviour was of a piece with the 
horrible practice I juſt now mentioned. 
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Conſiſting of four SECTIONS, hy 


SECTION I. 


Of the queſtions which ought to be examined 
in a theory of moral ſentiments, 


F we examine the moſt celebrated and re- 
markable of the different theories which 
have been given concerning the nature and 
origin of our moral ſentiments, we ſhall find 
that almoſt all of them coincide with ſome 
part or other of that which I have been en- 
deavouring to give an account of; and that 
if every thing which has already been ſaid be 
fully conſidered, we ſhall be at no loſs to ex- 
plain what was the view or aſpect of nature, 
which led each particular author to form his 
particular ſyſtem. From ſome one or. other 
of thoſe principles which I have been endea- 
vouring to unfold, every ſyſtem of morality 
that ever had any reputation in the world 
has, perhaps, ultimately been derived. As 
they are all of them, in this reſpe&, founded 
upon natural principles, they are all of them 
in ſome meaſure in the right. But as many 
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of them are derived from a partial and imper- 
fect view of nature, there are many of them 
too in ſome reſpects in the wrong. 

In treating of the principles of morals there 


are two queſtions to be conſidered. Fj 


wherein does virtue conſiſt? Or what is the 
tone of temper, and tenour of conduct, which 
conſtitutes the excellent and praiſe-worthy 
character, the character which is the natural 
object of eſteem, honour, and approbation? 
and ſecondly, by what power or faculty in 
the mind is it, that this character, whatever 


it be, is recommended to us? Or in other 


words, how and by what means does it come 
to paſs, that the mind prefers one tenour of 
conduct to another, denominates the one 
right, and the other wrong; conſiders the one 
as the object of approbation, honour, and re- 
ward, and the other of blame, cenſure, and 


puniſhment ? 


We examine the firſt queſtion when we 
conſider whether virtue conſiſts in benevo- 
lence, as Dr. Hutcheſon imagines; or in act- 
ing ſuitably to the different relations we ſtand 
in, as Dr. Clark ſuppoſes ; or in the wiſe and 
prudent purſuit of our own real and ſolid hap- 
pineſs, as has been the opinion of others. 

We examine the ſecond queſtion, when 
we conſider, whether the virtuous character, 
whatever it conſiſts in, be recommended to 
us by ſelf-love, which makes us preceive that 
this character, both in ourſelves and others, 


tends moſt to promote our own private in- 


tereſt ; or by reaſon, which points out to us * 
: Oo : | dif- 
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difference between one character and another, 
in the ſame manner as it does that between 
truth and falſehood; or hy a peculiar power 
of perception, called a moral ſenſe, which this 
virtuous character gratifies and pleaſes, as the 
contrary diſguſts and difpleaſes it; or laſt of 
all, by fome other principle in human nature, 
ſuch as a modification of ſympathy, or the 
like, | a TS 

I ſhall begin with conſidering the ſyſtems 
which have been formed concerning the firſt 
of theſe queſtions, and ſhall proceed after- 
wards to examine thoſe concerning the ſecond. 
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SECTION II. 


Of the different accounts which have been 
given of the nature of virtue. 


INT. RO DUC TIN 


| HE different accounts which have 
1 been given of the nature of virtue, of 
of the temper of mind which conſtitutes the 
excellent and praiſe-worthy character, may be 
reduced to three different claſſes. According 
to ſome, the virtuous temper of mind does 
not conſiſt in any one ſpecies of affections, but 
in the proper government and direction of all 
our affections, which may be either virtuous 
or vicious according to the objects which they 
purſue, and the degree of vehemence with 
which they purſue them. According to theſe 
authors, therefore, virtue conſiſts in propriety. 
According to others, virtue conſiſts in the 
judicious purſuit of our own private intereſt 
and happineſs, or in the proper government 
and direction of thoſe ſelfiſh affetions which 
aim ſolely at this end. In the opinion of theſe 
authors, therefore, virtue conſiſts in prudence. 

Another ſet of authors make virtue conliſt 
in thoſe affections only which aim at the hap- 
pineſs of others, not in thoſe which aim at 
our own. According to them, therefore, diſ- 
| : intereſted 
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intereſted benevolence is the only motive which 
can ſtamp upon any Aion the character of 
virtue. 38 NF 

The character of nk: it is & eld. muſt 
either be aſcribed indifferently to all our af- 
ſections, when under proper government a 
direction; or it muſt be confined to ſome one 
claſs or diviſion of them. . The great divi- 
lion of our affections is into the ſelfiſh and 
the benevolent. If the character of virtue, 
therefore, cannot be aſcribed indifferently to. 
all our affections, when under proper govern- 
ment and direction, it muſt be confined either 
to thoſe: which aim directly at our own pri- 
yate happineſs, or to thoſe which aim di- 
rely at that of others. If virtue, therefore, 
does not conſiſt in propriety, it muſt conſiſt 
either in prudence or in benevolence. Be- 
ſides theſe three, it is ſcarce poſſible to ima- 
gine that any other account can be given of 
the nature of virtue. I ſhall endeavour: to 
ſhow hereafter how all the other accounts, 
which are ſeemingly different from any of 
theſe, coincide at bottom with ſome one or. 
other of them. 
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CCORDING to Plato, to Arittl 
and to Zeno, virtue confit5 in the pro- 
priety of conduct, or in the ſuitableneſs of the 
affection from which we act to the object 
which excites it. 

I. In the fyſtem of Plato * the Foul 18 con- 
ſidered as ſomething like a little ſtate or re- 
public, compoſed of three different faculties 
or orders. 

The firſt is the judging Fact the faculty 
which determines not only what are the 
per means for attaining any end, but alſo what 
ends are fit to be purſued, and what degree 
of relative value we ought to put upon each. 

This faculty Plato called, as it is very pro- 
perly called, reaſon, and conſidered i it as what 
had a right to be the governing principle of 
i the whole. Under this appellation, it is evi- 
= dent, he comprehended not only that faculty 
by which we judge of truth and falſehood, but 
that by which we judge of the propriety or 
impropriety of deſires and affections. 

The different paſſions and appetites, the 
natural ſubje& of this ruling principle, but 


See Plato de Rep, lib, iv, 
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which are ſo apt to rebel againſt their maſter, 
he reduced to two different claſſes or orders. 
The firſt conſiſted of thoſe paſſions, which' are 
founded in pride and reſentment, or in what 
the ſchoolmen called the iraſcible part of the 
foul; ambition, animoſity, the love of ho- 
nour, and the dread of ſhame, the deſire of 
victory, ſuperiority, and revenge; all thoſe 
paſſions, in ſhort, which are ſuppoſed either 
to riſe from, or to denote what, by à meta- 
phor in our language, we commonly call ſpi- 
rit or natural fire. The ſecond conſiſted of 
thoſe paſſions which are founded in the love 
of pleaſure, or in what the ſchoolmen called 
the concupiſcible part of the ſoul. © It com- 
prehended all the appetites of the body, the 
love of eaſe and ſecurity, and of all ſenſual 
gratifications. - don br; 
| It rarely happens that we break in upon 
the plan of conduct, which the governing 
principle preſcribes, and which in all our 
cool hours we had laid down to ourſelves as 
what was moſt proper for us to purſue, but 
when prompted by one or other of thoſe two 
different ſets of paſſions ; either by ungovern- 
able ambition and refentment, or by the im- 
portunate ſolicitations of preſent eaſe and plea- 
ſure. But though theſe two orders of paſ- 
lions are ſo apt to miſlead us, they are till 
conſidered as neceſſary parts of human na- 
ture: the firſt having been given to defend 
us againſt injuries, to aſſert our rank and 
dignity in the world, to make us aim at what 
18 
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is noble and honourable, and to make us gif. 
tinguiſh thoſe who act in the ſame manner 
the i ſoccind to provide for the ſupport and ne- 
cus of the body. 

In the ſtrength, acuteneſs, and perfection of 

the” governing principle was placed the eſſen- 
tial virtue of prudence, which, according to 
Plato, conſiſted in a juſt and clear diſcernment, 
founded upon general and ſcientific ideas, of 
the ends which were proper to be purſued, 
and of the means which were proper for at- 
8 them. 
When the firſt ſet of paſſions, thoſe of the 
iraſcible part of the ſoul, had that degree of 
ſtrength and firmneſs, which enabled them, 
under the direction of reaſon, to deſpiſe al 
dangers in the purſuit of what was honourable 
and noble; it conſtituted the virtue of forti- 
tude and magnanimity. This order of paſ- 
ſions, according to this ſyſtem, was of a moxe 
generous and noble nature than the other, 
They were conſidered upon many occaſions 
as the auxiliaries of reaſon, to check and re- 
ſtrain the inferior and brutal appetites. We 
are often angry at ourſelves, it was obſerved, 
we often become the objects of our own re- 
jentment and indignation, when the love of 
pleaſure prompts to do what we diſapprove 
of; and the iraſcible part of our nature is in 
this manner called in to aſſiſt the rational 
againſt the concupiſcible. 

When all thoſe three different parts of our 
nature were in perfect concord with one an- 
other, when neither the iraſcible nor concu- 


piſcible 
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piſcible paſſions ever aimed at any gratification 
which reaſon did not approve of, and when 
reaſon never commanded any thing, but what 
theſe of their own accord were willing to per- 
form: this happy compoſure, this perfect and 
complete harmony of ſoul, conſtituted that 
virtue which in their language is expreſſed by 
a word which we commonly tranſlate tempe- 
rance, but which might more properly be 
tranſlated good temper, or ſobriety and mode- 
ration of mind. 

Juſtice, the laſt and greateſt of the four car- 
dinal virtues, took place, according to this ſyſ- 
tem, whey each of thoſe three faculties of the 
mind confined itſelf to its proper office, with- 
out attempting to encroach upon that of any 
other; when reaſon directed and paſſion obey- 
ed, and when each paſſion performed its pro- 
per duty, and exerted itſelf towards its proper 
object eaſily and without reluctance, and with 
that degree of force and energy, Which was 
ſuitable to the value of what it purſued. In 
this conſiſted that complete virtue, that per- 
fect propriety of conduct, which Plato, af- 
ter ſome of the ancient Pythagoreans, deno- 
minated Juſtice. 

The word, it is to be obſerved, which ex- 
preſſes juſtice in the Greek language, has ſeve- 
ral different meanings; and as the correſpon- 
dent word in all other languages, ſo far as 1 
know, has the ſame, there muſt be ſome na- 
tural affinity among thoſe various ſignifications. 
la one ſenſe we are ſaid to do juſtice to our 
neighbour when we abſtain from doing him 


any 
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any poſitive harm, and do not directy hun 
him, either in his perſon, or in his eſtate, cr 
in his reputation. This is that juſtice which 
I have treated of above, the obſervance gf 
which may be extorted by force, and the vio- 
lation of which expoſes to puniſhment, In 
another ſenſe we are ſaid not to do juſtice to 
our neighbour unleſs we conceive for him all 
that love, reſpect, and eſteem, which his cha- 
racter, his ſituation, and his connexion with 
ourſelves, render ſuitable and proper for us to 
feel, and unleſs we act accordingly. It is in 
this ſenſe that we are {aid to do injuſtice to a 
man of merit who is connected withgus, though 
we abſtain from hurting him in every reſped, 
if we do not exert ourſelves to ſerve him, and 
to place him in that ſituation in which the 
impartial ſpectator would be pleaſed to ſee 
him. The firſt ſenſe of the word coincides 
with what Ariſtotle and the ſchoolmen call 
commutative juſtice, and with what Grotius 
calls the ju/titia expletrix, which conſiſts in 
abſtaining from what is another's, and in doing 
voluntarily whatever we can with propriety be 
forced to do. The ſecond ſenſe of the word 
coincides with what ſome have called diſtri- 
butive juſtice *, and with the uſtztra attribu- 
trix of Grotius, which conſiſts in proper be- 
neficence, in the becoming uſe of what 1s our 
own, and in the applying it to thoſe purpoſes 


* The diſtributive juſtice of Ariſtotle is ſomewhat dif- 
ferent, It conſiſts in the proper diſtribution of rewards 
from the publie flock of a community, See Atiſtotle 
Ethic. Nic. I. 5. c. 2. N 
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eicher of charity or generoſity, to which. it is 
moſt ſuitable, in our ſituation, that it ſhould: 
be applied. In this ſenſe juſtice comprehends 
al the ſocial virtues. There is yet another 
enſe in which the word juſtice is ſometimes 
taken, {till more extenſive than either of the 
former, though very much a-kin to the laſt; 
and which runs too, as far as I know, through 
all languages. It is in this laſt ſenſe that we 
are ſaid to be unjuſt, when we do not feem 
to value any particular object with that degree 
of eſteem, or to purſue it with that degree of 
ardour which to the impartial ſpectator it may 
appear to deſerve to be naturally fitted for 
exciting. Thus we are ſaid to do injuſtice to 
a poem or a picture, when we do not admire 
them enough, and we are ſaid to do them 
more than juſtice when we admire them too 
much. In the ſame manner we are ſaid to do 
injuſtice to ourſelves When we appear not to 
give ſufficient attention to any particular ob- 
ject of ſelf-intereſt. In this laſt ſenſe, what 
is called juſtice means the ſame thing with ex- 
act and perfect propriety of conduct and be- 
haviour, and comprehends in it, not only the 
offices of both commutative and diſtributive 
juſtice, but of every other virtue, of prudence, 
of fortitude, of temperance. It is in this laft 
lenſe that Plato evidently underſtands what he 
calls juſtice, and which, therefore, according 
to him, comprehends in it the perfection f 


every ſort of virtue. 
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Such is the account given by Plato of the 
nature of virtue, or of that temper of mind 
which is the proper object of praiſe and ap- 
probation. It conſiſts, according to him, in 
that ſtate of mind in which every faculty con- 
fines itſelf within its proper ſphere without 
encroaching upon that of any other, and per- 
forms its proper office with that preciſe degree 
of ſtrength and vigour which belongs to it. 
His account, it is evident, coincides in every 
reſpect with what we have ſaid above concern- 
ing the propriety of conduct. 

IT. Virtue, according to Ariſtotle *, con- 
fiſts in the habit of mediocrity according to 
right reaſon. Every particular virtue, accord- 
ing to him, lies in a kind of middle between 
two oppoſite vices, of which the one offends 
from being too much, the other from being 
too little affected by a particular ſpecies of ob- 
jects. Thus the virtue of fortitude or courage 
lies in the middle between the oppoſite vices 
of cowardice and of preſumptuous raſhneſs, of 
which the one offends from being too much, 
and the other from being too little affected by 
the objects of fear. Thus too the virtue of 
frugality lies in a middle between avarice and 
profuſion, of which the one conſiſts in an ex- 
ceſs, the other in a defect of the proper atten- 
tion to the objects of ſelf-intereſt. Magnani- 
mity, in the ſame manner, lies in a middle 
between the exceſs of arrogance and the de- 


* See Ariſtotle Ethic. Nic. I. 2. c. 5. et ſeq. et l. 3. 
c. 5. et ſeq, 
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ſect of puſillanimity, of which the one con- 
iſts in too extravagant, the other in too weak 
à ſentiment of our own worth and dignity. It 
is unneceſſary to obſerve that this account of 
virtue correſponds too pretty exactly with what 
has been ſaid above concerning the propriety 
and impropriety of conduct. 

According to Ariftotle®, indeed, virtue did 
not ſo much conſiſt in thoſe moderate and 
right affections, as in the habit of this mode- 
ration. In order to underſtand this, it is to 
be obſerved, that virtue may be conſidered 
either as the quality of an action, or as the 
quality of a perſon. Conſidered as the quality 
of an action, it conſiſts, even according to 
Ariſtotle, in the reaſonable moderation of the 
affection from which the action proceeds, whe- 
ther this diſpoſition be habitual to the perſon, 
or not. Conſidered as the quality of a perſon, 
it conſiſts in the habit of this reaſonable mo- 
deration, in its having become the cuſtomary 
and uſual diſpoſition of the mind. Thus the 
action which proceeds from an occaſional fit 
of generoſity is undoubtedly a generous action, 
but the man who performs it, is not neceſſa- 
ily a generous perſon, becauſe it may be the 
ſingle action of the kind which he ever per- 
formed. The motive and diſpoſition of heart, 
from which this action was performed, may 
nave been quite juſt and proper: but as this 
happy mood ſeems to have been the effect ra- 
ther of accidental humour than of any thing 


leady or permanent in the character, it can 


* See Ariſtotle Ethic. Nic, lib, il, ch, I« 2, Jo and 4. 
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reflect no great honour on the performer. 
When we denominate a charaQer generous 
or charitable, or virtuous in any refpeq, we 
mean to ſignify that the diſpoſition expreſſed 
by each of thoſe appellations is the uſual and 
cuſtomary diſpoſition of the perſon. But 
ſingle actions of any kind, how proper and 
ſuitable ſoever, are of little conſequence to 
thow that this is the caſe. If a ſingle action 
was ſufficient to ſtamp the character of an 
virtue upon the perſon who performed it, the 
moſt worthleſs of mankind might lay claim to | 
all the virtues; ſince there is no man who has 
not, upon ſome occaſions, ated with pru- 
dence, Juſtice, temperance, and fortitude. But 
though fingle actions, how laudable ſoever, 
reflect very little praiſe upon the perfon who 
performs them, a ſingle vicious action per- 
formed by one whoſe conduct is uſually very 
regular, greatly diminiſhes and ſometimes de- 
ſtroys altogether our opinion of his virtue. A 
ſingle action of this kind ſufficiently ſhows 
that his habits are not perfect, and that he 
is leſs to be depended upon, than, from the 
uſual train of his behaviour, we might have 
been apt'to imagine. | EN 
Ariſtotle too *, when he made virtue to 
conſiſt in practical habits, had it probably in 
his view to oppoſe the doctrine of Plato, who 
ſeems to have been of opinion that juſt ſenti- 
ments and reaſonable judgments concerning 
what was fit to be done or to be avoided, 
were alone ſufficient to conſtitute the molt 


* See Ariſtotle Mag. Mor. lib. i. ch. I, 
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perfect virtue. Virtue, according to Plato, 


might be conſidered as a ſpecies of ſcience, 
and no man, he thought, could ſee clearly 
and demonſtratively what was right and what 
was wrong, and not act accordingly. Paſ- 
fon might make us a& contrary to doubtful 
and uncertain opinions, not to plain and evi- 
dent judgments. Ariſtotle, on the contrary, 
was of opinion, that no conviction of the un- 
derſtanding was capable of getting the better 
of inveterate habits, and that good morals aroſe 
not from knowledge but from action. 

III. According to Zeno“, the founder of 
the ſtoical doctrine, Every animal was by na- 
ture recommended to its own care, and was 
endowed with the principle of ſelf- love, that 
it might endeavour to preſerve, not only its 
exiſtence, but all the different parts of its na- 
ture, in the beſt and moſt perfect ſtate of which 
they were capable. 

The ſelf-love of man embraced, if I may 
fay ſo, his body and all its different members, 
his mind and all its different faculties and 
powers, and deſired the preſervation and main- 
tenance of them all in their beſt and moſt 
perfect condition. Whatever tended to ſup- 
port this ſtate of exiſtence was, therefore, by 
nature pointed out to him as fit to be choſen ; 
and whatever tended to deſtroy it, as ht to te 
rejected. Thus health, ſtrength, agility, and 
eaſe of body, as well as the external conve- 
mencies which could promote theſe, wealth, 

* See Cicero de finibus, lib. iii. alſo Diogenes Laertius 
in Zenone, lib. vii, ſegment 84. 
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power, honours, the. reſpect and 'eſteem of 
thoſe we live with, were naturally pointed out 
to us as things eligible, and of which the poſ- 
ſeſſion was preferable to the contrary. On the 
other hand, ſickneſs, infirmity, unwieldineſs, 
pain of body, as well as all the external in- 
conveniencies which tended to occaſion or 
bring on any of them, poverty, the want of 
authority, the contempt or hatred of thoſe we 
live with; were, in the ſame manner, pointed 
out to us as things to be ſhunned and avoided. 
In each of thoſe two different claſſes of objects 
there were ſome which appeared to be more 
the objects either of choice or rejection than 
others in the ſame claſs. Thus, in the firſt 
claſs, health appeared evidently preferable to 
ſtrength, and ſtrength to agility; reputation 
to power, and power to riches. And thus 
too, in the ſecond claſs, ſickneſs was more to 
be avoided than unwieldineſs of body, igno- 
miny than poverty, and poverty than the want 
of authority. Virtue and the propriety of 
conduct conſiſted in chooſing and rejecting all 
different objects and circumſtances, according 
as they were by nature rendered more or leſs 
the objects of choice or rejection; in ſelecting 
always from among the ſeveral objects of 
choice preſented to us, that which was moſt to 
be choſen, when we could not obtain them all: 
and in ſelecting too out of the ſeveral objects 
of rejection offered to us, that which was leaſt 
to be avoided, when it was not in our power 
to avoid them all. By chooſing and rejecting 
with this juſt and accurate diſcernment, * 

thus 
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thus beſtowing upon every object the preciſe 
degree of attention it deſerved, according to 
the place which it held in this natural ſcale of 
things, we maintained, according to the Stoics, 
that perfect rectitude of conduct which con- 
ſtituted the eſſence of virtue. This was what 
they called to live conſiſtently, to live accord- 
ing to nature, and to obey thoſe laws and di- 
rections which nature, or the Author of nature, 
had preſcribed for our conduct. | 
So far the Stoical idea of propriety and virtue 
is not very different from that of Ariſtotle and 
the antient Peripatetics. What chiefly diſtin- 
guiſhed thoſe two ſyſtems from one another 
was the different degrees of ſelf- command 
which they required. The Peripatetics al- 
lowed of ſome degree of perturbation as ſuit- 
able to the weakneſs of human nature, and as 
uſeful to ſo imperfect a. creature as man. If 
his own misfortunes excited no paſſionate 
grief, if his own injuries called forth no lively 
reſentment, reaſon, or a regard to the gene- 
ral rules which determined what was right and 
it to be done, would commonly, they thought, 
be too weak to prompt him to avoid the one 
or to beat off the other. The Stoics, on the 
contrary, demanded the moſt perfect apathy, 
and regarded every emotion which could in 
the ſmalleſt degree diſturb the tranquillity of 
the mind, as the effect of levity and folly. 
The Peripatetics ſeem to have thought that 
no paſſion exceeded the bounds of propriety as 
long as the fpectator, by the utmoſt effort of 
aumanity, could ſympathize with it. The 
bs y Stol cs, 
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Stoics, on the contrary, appear to have re- 
garded every paſſion as improper, which made 
any demand upon the ſympathy of the fpee- 
tor, or required him to alter in any reſpedt 
the natural and ordinary ſtate of his mind, in 
order to keep time with the vehemence of his 
emotions. A man of virtue, they ſeem to 
have thought, ought not to depend upon the 
generoſity of thoſe he lives with for pardon or 
approbation. | 
According to the Stoics, every event ſhould, 
to a wiſe man, appear indifferent, and what 
for its own ſake could be the object neither 
of defire nor averſion, neither of joy nor 
ſorrow. If he preferred ſome events to others, 
if ſome ſituations were the objects of his choice, 
and others of his rejection“, it was not, be- 
cauſe he regarded the one as, in themſelves, 
in any reſpect better than the other, or thought 
that his own happineſs would be more com- 
plete in, what 1s called, the fortunate, than 
in what is commonly regarded as the diſtreſs- 
ful ſituation ; but becauſe the propriety of ac- 
tion, the rule which the gods had given him 
for the direction of his conduct, required him 
to chooſe and reject in this manner. Among 
the primary objects of natural inclination, or 
among thoſe things which nature had origi- 
nally recommended to us as eligible, was the 
proſperity, of our family, of our relations, of 
our friends, of our country, of mankind, and of 


* Some of theſe expreſſions ſound a little awkward in 
the Engliſh language: they are literal tranſlations of the 
technical terms of the Stoics. Ss 
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the univerſe in general, Nature too had 
taught Us, that as the proſperity of two was. 
referable to that cf one, that of many or of 


all muſt be infinitely, more ſo. That we our- 


ſelves were but one, and that conſequently 
wherever our proſperity was inconſiſtent with 
that, either of.the whole, or of any conſider- 
able part of the whole, it ought, even in our 
own choice, to yield to what was ſo vaſtly 
preferable. As all the events in this world 
were conducted by the providence of a wile, 
powerful and good God, we might be aſſured 
that whatever happened, tended to the pro- 
ſperity and perfection of the whole. If we our- 
ſelves, therefore, were in poverty, in ſickneſs, 
cr in any other calamity, we ought, firſt of 
all, to uſe our utmoſt endeavours, ſo far as 
jultice and our duty to others would allow, to 
reſcue ourſelves from this diſagreeable circum- 
ſtance. But if, after all we could do, we found 
this impoſſible, we ought to reſt ſatisfied that 
the order and perfection of the univerſe re- 
quired that we ſhould in the mean time con- 
tinue in this ſituation. And as the proſperity 
of the whole ſhould, even to us, appear pre- 
ferable to ſo inſignificant, a part as ourſelves, - 
our fituation, whatever it was, ought from 
that moment to become the object of our 
choice, and even of our deſire, if we would 
maintain that complete propriety and recti- 
tude of ſentiment and conduct in which the 
perfection of our nature conſiſts. If, indeed, 
any opportunity of extricating ourſelves ſhould 
oller, it became our duty to embrace it. The 
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order of the univerſe, it was evident, no 
longer required our continuance in this fitua- 
tion, and the great Director of the world 
plainly called upon us to leave it, by ſo clearly 
pointing out the road which we were to fol- 
low. It was the ſame caſe with the adverſity 
of our relations, our friends, our country, If 
without violating any more ſacred obligation, 
it was in our power to prevent or to put an 
end to their calamity, it undoubtedly was our 
duty to do ſo. The propriety of aQtjon, the 
rule which Jupiter had given us for the direc- 
tion of our conduR, evidently required this of 
us. But if it was altogether out of our power 
to do either, we ought then to conſider this 
event as the moſt fortunate which could poſ- 
ſibly have happened Becauſe we might be 
aſſured that it tended moſt to the proſperity 
and order of the whole ; which was what we 
ourſelves, if we were wiſe and equitable, ought 
moſt of all to deſire. In what ſenſe, fays 
&* Epictetus, are ſome things ſaid to be ac- 
* cording to our nature, and others contrary 
eto it? It is in that ſenſe in which we conſider 
e ourſelves as ſeparated and detached from all 
other things. For thus it may be ſaid to 
be according to the nature of the foot to be 
always clean. But if you conſider it as a 
foot, and not as ſomething detached from 
te the Teſt of the body, it muſt behove it 
ſometimes to trample in the dirt, and ſome- 
* times to tread upon thorns, and ſometimes 
* too to be cut off for the ke of the whole 
K. L's ; and if it refuſes this, it is no longer 
* a foot, 
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« foot. Thus too ought we to conceive 
« with regard to ourſelves. What are you?' 
« A man. If you conſider yourſelf as ſome-' © 
« thing ſeparated and detached, it is agree- 
able to your nature to hve to old age, to 
« he rich, to be in health. But if you con- 
« ſider yourſelf as a man, and as a part of a 
„ whole, upon account of that whole it will 
« hehoove you ſometimes to be in ſickneſs, 
« ſometimes to be expoſed to the inconve- 
« mency of a ſea voyage, ſometimes to be in 
« want; and at laſt, perhaps, to die before 
« your time. Why then do you complain? 
4 Don't you know that by doing ſo, as the 
foot ceaſes to be a foot, ſo you ceaſe to be a 
« man.” 27136 
This ſubmiſſion to the order of the uni- 
yerſe, this entire indifference with regard to 
whatever concerns ourſelves, when put into 
the balance with the intereſt of the whole, 
could derive its propriety, it is evident, from 
no other principle beſides that upon which 
| have endeavoured to ſhow the propriety 
of juſtice was founded. As long as we view 
our own intereſts with our own eyes, it is 
ſcarce poſſible that we ſhould willingly ac- 
quieſce in their being thus ſacrificed to the 
intereſts of the whole. It 1s only when we 
view thoſe oppoſite intereſts with the eyes of 
others, that what concerns ourſelves can appear 
o be ſo contemptible in the compariſon, as 
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to be 1 without any W To 
every body but the perſon principally con- 
cerned, nothing can appear more agreeable to 
reaſon and propriety, than that the part ſhould 
give place to the whole. But what is agree- 
able to the reaſon of all other men, ought 
not to appear contrary to his. He himſelf 
therefore ought to approve of this ſacrifice, 
and acknowledge its. conformity. to reaſon. 
But all the affections of a wife man, accord- 
ing to the Stoics, are perfectly agreeable to 
reaſon and propriety, and of their own ac- 
eord coincide with whatever theſe ruling prin- 

ciples preſcribe. A wiſe man, therefore, 
could never feel any reluctance to comply with 
this diſpoſition of things. | 

IV. Beſides theſe ancient, there are ſome 
modern ſyſtems, according to which virtue 
conſiſts in propriety; or in the ſuitableneſs of 
the affection from which we act, to the cauſe 
or object which excites it. The ſyſtem of 
Dr. Clark, which places virtue in acting ac- 
cording to the relations of things, in regu- 
lating our conduct according to the fitneſs or 
incongruity which there may be in the appli- 
cation of certain objects to certain things, or 
to certain relations: That of Mr. Woolaſton, 
which places it in acting according to the truth 
of things, according to their proper nature 
and eſſence, or in treating them as what they 
really are, and not as what they are not: that 
of my lord Shafteſbury, which places it in 
maintaining a proper balance of the — 

an 
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and in allowing no paſſion to go beyond its 
proper ſphere; are all of them more or leſs in- 
accurate deſcriptions of the ſame fundamental 
idea. 

The deſcription of virtue which is either 
given, Or at leaſt meant and intended to be 
given in each of thoſe ſyſtems, for ſome of the 
modern authors are not very fortunate in their 
manner of expreſſing themſelves, is no doubt 
quite juſt, ſo far as it goes. There is no. vir- 
tue without propriety, and wherever there is 
propriety, ſome degree of approbation is due, 
But ſtill this deſcription is imperfet, For 
though propriety is an eſſential ingredient in 
every virtuous action, it is not always the ſole 
ingredient. Beneficent actions have in them 
another quality by which they appear not only 
to deſerve approbation but recompence. None 
of thoſe ſyſtems account either eaſily or ſuf- 
ficiently for that ſuperior degree of eſteem 
which ſeems due to ſuch actions, or for that 
diverſity of ſentiment which they naturally 
excite, Neither is the deſcription of vice 
more complete. For in the ſame manner, 
though impropriety is a neceſſary ingredient in 
every vicious action, it is not always the ſole 
ingredient, and there is often the higheſt de- 
gree of abſurdity and impropriety in very 
harmleſs and inſignificant actions. Deliberate 
actions, of a pernicious tendency to thoſe we 
live with, have, beſides their impropriety, a 
peculiar quality of their own by which they 
appear to deſerve, not only difapprobation, 

but 
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but puniſhment; and to be the objects, not 
of diſlike merely, but of reſentment and re- 
venge: and none of thoſe ſyſtems eaſily and 
ſufficiently account for that ſuperior degree of 
deteſtation which we feel for ſuch actions. 


CHAP. L 
Of thoſe ſyſtems which make virtue conſt in 
HE. moſt ancient of thoſe ſyſtems which 


prudence. 

1 make virtue conſiſt in prudence, and 
of which any conſiderable remains have come 
down to us, is that of Epicurus, who is ſaid 
however, to have borrowed all the leadin 
principles of his philoſophy from ſome of thoſe 
who had gone before him, particularly from 
Ariſtippus ; though it is very probable, not- 
withſtanding this allegation of his enemies, 
that at leaſt his manner of applying thoſe prin- 
ciples was altogether his own. 

According to Epicurus*, bodily pleaſure 
and pain were the ſole ultimate obje&s of na- 
tural defire and averſion. That they were 
always the natural objects of thoſe paſſions, 
he thought required no proof, Pleaſure 
might, indeed, appear ſometimes to be avoid- 
ed; not, however, becauſe it' was pleaſure, but 
becauſe, by the enjoyment of it, we ſhould 
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either 
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either forfeit ſome greater pleaſure, or expoſe 
ourſelves to ſome pain that was more to be 
avoided than this pleaſure was to be deſired. 
Pain, in the ſame manner, might appear 
ſometimes to be eligible ; not, however, be- 
cauſe it was pain, but becauſe by enduring it 
we might either avoid a ſtill greater pain, or 
acquire ſome pleaſure of much more import- 
ance. That bodily pain and pleaſure, there- 
fore, were always the natural objeQs of de- 
fire and averſion, was, he thought, abun- 
dantly evident. Nor was it leſs fo, he ima- 
gined, that they were the ſole ultimate ob- 
jets of thoſe paſſions, Whatever elſe was 
either deſired or avoided was ſo, according 
to him, upon account of its tendency to pro- 
duce one or other of thoſe ſenſations. The 
tendency to procure pleaſure rendered power 
and riches defirable, as the contrary ten- 
dency to produce pain made poverty and in- 
ſignificancy the objects of averſion. Honour 
and reputation were valued,' becauſe the eſ- 
teem and love of thoſe we'live with were of 
the greateſt conſequence both to procure plea- 
ſure and to defend us from pain. Ignominy 
and bad fame, on the contrary, were to be 
avoided, becauſe the hatred, contempt; and 
reſentment of thoſe we lived with: deſtroyed 
ail ſecurity, and neceſſarily expoſed ys to. the 
greateſt bodily evils. 

All the pleaſures and pains of the mind 
were, according to Epicurus, ultimately de- 
rived from thoſe of the body. The mind 
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was happy when it thought of the paſt plea- 
ſures 2 the body, and hoped for others to 
come: and it was miſerable when it thought 
of the pains which the body had formerly 
endured, and dreaded the ſame or greater 
thereafter. 

But the pleaſures and pains of the mind, 
though ultimately derived from thoſe of the 
body, were vaſtly greater than their origi- 
_ The body felt only the ſenſation of 

preſent inſtant, whereas the mind felt 

_ the paſt and the future, the one by re- 
membrance, the other by anticipation, and 
conſequently both ſuffered and enjoyed much 
more. When we are under the greateſt bo- 
dily pain, he obſerved, we ſhall ho find, 
if we attend to it, that it is not the ſuffering 
of the preſent inftant which chiefly torments 
us, but either the agonizing remembrance 
of the paſt, or the yet more horrible dread 
of the future. The pain of each infant, 
conſidered by itſelf, and cut off from all that 
goes before and all that comes after it, is a 
trifle, not worth the regarding. Yet this is 
all which the body can ever be ſaid to ſuffer. 
In the ſame manner, when we enjoy the 
greateſt -pleaſure, we ſhall always find that 
the bodily ſenſation, the ſenſation of the pre- 
ſent inflarir makes but a ſmall part of our hap- 
pineſs, that our enjoyment chiefly ariſes either 
from the cheerful recollection of the paſt, or 
the ſtil more joyous anticipation of the fu- 
ture, and that the mind always contributes 


by 
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by much the largeſt: ſhare of the entertain» 


ment. gan i t Otra dino 
Since our happineſs and miſery, therefore, 
depended chiefly, on the mind, if this part of 
our nature was well difpoted, if our thoughts 
and opinions were as they ſhould be, it was 
of little importance in what manner our body 
was affected. Though under great bodily 
pain, we might ſtill enjoy a conſiderable ſhare 
of happineſs, if our reaſon and judgment main- 
tained their ſuperiority. We might entertain 
ourſelves with the remembrance of paſt, and 
with the hopes of future pleaſure; we might 
ſoften the rigour of our pains; by recollecting 
what it was which, even in this ſituation, we 
were under any neceſſity of ſuffering. That 
this was merely the bodily ſenſation, the pain 
of the preſent inſtant, which by itſelf could 
never be very great. That whatever agony 
we ſuffered from the dread of its continuance 
was the effect of an opinion of the mind, 
which might be correCted by juſter ſenti- 
ments; by conſidering that, if our pains were 
violent, they would probably be of ſhort du- 
ration; and that if they were of long conti- 
nuance, they would probably be moderate, 
and admit of many intervals of eaſe; and that, 
at any rate, death was always at hand and 
within call to deliver us, which as, accord- 
ing to him, it put an end to all ſenſation 
either of pain or pleaſure, would not be re- 
garded as an evil. When we are, ſaid he, 
| death 
1 
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death is not; and when death is, we are not; 
death therefore can be nothing to us. " 
If the actual ſenſation of poſitive pain was 
in itſelf ſo little to be feared, that of pleaſure 
Was ſtill leſs to be deſired. Naturally the 
ſenſation of pleaſure was much leſs pungent 
than that of pain. If, therefore, this laſt 
could take ſo very little from the happineſs 
of a well-difpoſed mind, the other could add 
ſcarce any thing to it. When the body was 
free from pain and the mind from fear and 
anxiety, the ſuperadded ſenſation of bodily 
pleaſure could be of very little importance; 
and though it might diverſify, could not pro- 
perly be ſaid to increaſe the happineſs of the 
ſituation. | | 

In eaſe of body, therefore, and in ſecuri 
or tranquillity of mind, conſiſted, according 
to Epicurus, the moſt perfect ſtate of human 
nature, the moſt complete happineſs which 
man was capable of enjoying. To obtain 
this great end of natural deſire was the ſole 
object of all the virtues, which, according 
to him, were not deſirable upon their own 
account, but upon account of their tendency 
to bring about this ſituation. 

Prudence, for example, though according 
to this philoſophy, the ſource and principle 
of all the virtues, was not deſirable upon its 
own account. That careful and laborious 
and circumſpect ſtate of mind, ever watch- 
ful and ever attentive to the moſt diſtant con- 
ſequences of every aCtion, could not be a thing 

| pleaſant 
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plealant or agreeable for its own ſake, but 
upon account of its tendency. to procure the 
greatelt goods and to keep off the greateſt evils. 

To abſtain from pleaſure too, to curb and 
reſtrain our natural paſſions for enjoyment, 
which was the office of temperance, could 
never be deſirable for its own ſake. The 
whole value of this virtue aroſe from its uti- 
lity, from its enabling us to poſtpone the pre- 
ſent enjoyment for the ſake of a greater to 
come, or to avoid a greater pain that might 
enſue from it. Temperance, in ſhort, was 
nothing but prudence with regard to pleaſure. 

To ſupport labour, to endure pain, to be 
expoſed to danger or to death, the ſituations 
which fortitude would often lead us into, 
were ſurely ftill leſs the objects of natural de- 
ſire. They were choſen only to avoid greater 
erils. We ſubmitted to labour, in order to 
avoid the greater ſhame and pain of poverty, 
and we expoſed ourſelves to danger and to death 
in defence of our liberty and property, the 
means and inſtruments of pleaſure and happi- 
neſs; or in defence of our country, in the 
latety of which our own was neceſſarily com- 
prehended. Fortitude enabled us to do all 
this cheerfully, as the beſt which, in our pre- 
ent ſituation, could poſſibly be done, and 
was in reality no more than prudence, good 
ju!ment, and preſence of mind in properly 
apprectating pain, labour, and danger, always 
cooling the leſs in order to avoid the greater. 

It is the ſame caſe with juſtice. To ab- 
ſtain from what is another's was not deſirable 
on its own account, and it could not ſurely 
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be better for you, that I ſhould poſſeſs what 
is my own, than that you ſhould poſſeſs it. 
You ought, however, to, abſtain from what- 
ever belongs to me, becauſe by doing other- 
wiſe you will provoke the reſentment and in- 
dignation of mankind. The ſecurity and 
tranquillity of your mind will be entirely de- 
ſtroyed. You will be filled with fear and con- 
ſternation at the thought of that puniſhment 
which you will imagine that men are at all 
times ready to inflict upon you, and from 
which no power, no art, no concealment, 
will ever, in your own fancy, be ſufficient to 
protect you. That other - ſpecies of juſtice 
which conſiſts in doing proper good offices 
to different perſons, according to the various 
relations of neighbours, kinſmen, friends, 
benefactors, ſuperiors, or equals, which they 
may ſtand in to us, is recommended by the 
ſame reaſons. To act properly in all theſe 
different relations procures us the eſteem and 
love of thoſe we live with; as to do other- 
wile excites their contempt and hatred. By 
the one we naturally ſecure, by the other we 
neceſſarily endanger our own eaſe and tran- 
quillity, the great and ultimate objects of all 
our defires. The whole virtue of juſtice, 
therefore, the moſt important of all the vir- 
tues, is no more than diſcreet and prudent 

conduct with regard to our neighbours. 
Such is the doctrine of Epicurus concern- 
ing the nature of virtue. It may ſeem ex- 
traordinary that this philoſopher, who is de- 
ſcribed as a perſon of the molt amiable man- 
ners, 
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ners, ſhould never have obſerved, that, what- 
ever may be the tendency of thoſe virtues, or 
of the contrary vices, with regard to our bodily 
eaſe and ſecurity, the ſentiments which they 
naturally excite in others are the objects of a 
much more paſſionate deſire or averſion than 
all their other conſequences ; That to be ami- 
able, to be reſpeQable, to be the proper object 
of eſteem, is by every well-diſpoſed mind 
more valued than all the eaſe and ſecurity 
which love, reſpect, and eſteem can procure 
us; That, on the contrary, to be odious, to 
be contemptible, to be the proper object of 
indignation, is more dreadful than all that we 
can ſuffer in our body from hatred, contempt, 
or indignation; and that conſequently our de- 
fire of the one character, and our averſion to 
the other, cannot ariſe from any regard to 
the effects which either of them is likely to 
produce upon the body. 

This ſyſtem is, no doubt, altogether incon- 
ſiſtent with that which I have been endea- 
vquring to eſtabliſh. It is not difficult, how- 
ever, to diſcover from what phaſis, if I may 
lay ſo, from what particular view or aſpect 
of nature, this account of things derives its 
probability. By the wiſe contrivance of the 
Author of nature, virtue is upon all ordinary 
occaſions, even with regard to this life, real 
wiidom, and the ſureſt and readieſt means of 
obtaining both ſafety and advantage. Our ſuc- 
ccls or diſappointment in our undertakings 
muſt very much depend upon the good or 
bad opinion which is commonly entertained 
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of us, and upon the general diſpoſition of choſe 
we live with, either to aſſiſt or to oppoſe ys, 
But the beſt, the ſureſt, the eaſieſt, and the 
readieſt way of obtaining the advantageous 
and of avoiding the unfavourable judgments of 
others, is undoubtedly to render ourſelves 
the proper objects of the former and not of 
the latter. Do you deſire, ſaid Socrates, 

the reputation of a good muſician? The 
only ſure way of obtaining it, is to become 
a good muſician. Would you deſire in the 
ſame manner to be thought capable of ſery- 
ing your country either as a general or as a 
ſtateſman? The beſt way in this caſe too 
is really to acquire the art and experience 
of war and government, and to become 
really fit to be a general or a ſtateſman, 
And in the ſame manner, if you would be 
reckoned ſober, temperate, juſt, and equi- 
table, the beſt way of acquiring this repu- 
tation is to become ſober, temperate, uſt, 
and equitable. If you can really render your- 
ſelf amiable, reſpectable, and the proper ob- 
« ject of eſteem, there is no fear of your not 
“ ſoon acquiring the love, the reſpect, and 
e eſteem of thoſe you live with.“ Since the 
practice of virtue, therefore, is in general 
ſo advantageous, and that of vice ſo con- 
trary to our intereſt, the conſideration of thoſe 
oppoſite tendencies undoubtedly ſtamps an 
additional beauty and propriety upon the one, 
and a new deformity and impropriety upon 
the other. Temperance, magnanimity, juſ- 
tice, and beneficence, come thus to be ap- 
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proved of, not only under their proper cha- 
raters, but under the additional character of 
the higheſt wiſdom and moſt real prudence. 
And in the ſame manner the contrary vices 
of intemperance, puſillanimity, injuſtice, and 
either malevolence or ſordid ſelfiſhneſs, come 
to be diſapproved of, not only under their 
proper characters, but under the additional 
character of the moſt ſhort-ſighted folly and 
weakneſs. Epicurus appears in every virtue 
to have attended to this ſpecies of ' propriety 
only, It is that which is moſt apt to occur 
to thoſe who are endeavouring to perſuade 
others to regularity of conduct. When men 
by their practice, and perhaps too by their 
maxims, manifeſtly ſhow that the natural 
beauty of virtue is not like to have much 
elfect upon them, how is it poſſible to 
move them but by repreſenting the folly of 
their conduct, and how much they themſelves 
are in the end likely to ſuffer by it? 

By running up all the different virtues too 
to this one ſpecies of propriety, Epicurus in- 
dulged a propenſity, which is natural to all 
men, but which philoſophers in particular 
are apt to cultivate with a peculiar fondneſs, 
as the great means of diſplaying their inge- 
nuity, the propenſity to account for all ap- 
pearances from as few principles as poſſible. 
And he, no doubt, indulged this propenſity 
ſtill further, when he referred all the primary 
objects of natural defire and averſion to the 
picalures and pains of the body. The great 
patron of the atomical philoſophy, who 
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took ſo much pleaſure in deducing all the 
powers and qualities of bodies from the moſt 
obvious and familiar, the figure, motion, and 
arrangement of the ſmall parts of matter, felt 
no doubt a ſimilar ſatisfaction, when he ac- 
counted, in the ſame manner, for all the ſen- 
timents and paſſions of the mind from thoſe 
which are moſt obvious and familiar, 

The ſyſtem of Epicurus agreed with thoſe 
of Plato, Ariſtotle, and Zeno, in making vir- 
tue conſiſt in acting in the moſt ſuitable man- 
ner to obtain the * primary objects of natural 
deſire. It differed from all them in two 
other reſpects ; firſt, in the account which it 
gave of thoſe primary objects of natural deſire; 
and ſecondly, in the account which it gave of 
the excellence of virtue, or of the reaſon why 
that quality ought to be eſteemed. 

The primary objects of natural deſire con- 
ſiſted, according to Epicurus, in bodily plea- 
ſure and pain, and in nothing elſe: whereas, 
according to the other three philoſophers, 
there were many other objects, ſuch as know- 
ledge, ſuch as the happineſs of our relations, 
of our friends, of our country, which were 
ultimately deſirable for their own ſakes. 

Virtue too, according to Epicurus, did not 
deſerve to be purſued for its own ſake, nor 
was itſelf one of the ultimate objects of natu- 
ral appetite, but was eligible only upon ac- 
count of its tendency to prevent pain and to 
procure eaſe and pleaſure. In the opinion of 
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me other three, on the contrary, it was de- 
ſrable, not merely as the means of procur- 
ing the other primary objects of natural deſire, 
put as ſomething which was in itſelf more 
raluable than them all. Man, they thought, 
being born for action, his happineſs muſt con- 
iſt, not merely in the agreeableneſs of his 
paſſive ſenſations, but allo in the propriety of 
his active exertions, a 
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C H A 
of thoſe ſyſtems which make virtue conſiſt an 


benevolence. 


HE ſyſtem which makes virtue conſiſt 
in benevolence, though I think not ſo 
ancient as all of thoſe which I have already 
given an account of, 1s, however, of very 
great antiquity, It ſeems to have been the 
doctrine of the greater part of thoſe philoſo- 
phers who, about and after the age of Auguſ- 
tus, called themſelves Eclectics, who pretend- 
ed to follow chietly the opinions of Plato and 
Pythagoras, and who upon that account are 
commonly known by the name of the later 
Platoniſts. 

In the divine nature, according to theſe au- 
thors, henevolence or love was the ſole prin- 
ciple of action, and directed the exertion of all 
he other attributes. The wiſdom of the Deity 
was employed in finding out the means for 
bringing about thoſe ends which his goodneſs 
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ſuggeſted, as his infinite power was exerted to 
execute them. Benevolence, hqwever, was 
ſtill the ſupreme and governing attribute, to 
which the others were ſubſervient, and from 
which the whole excelleney, or the whole 
morality, if I may be allowed ſuch an expreſ- 
ſion, of the divine operations, was ultimately 
derived. The whole perfection and virtue of 
the human mind conſiſted in ſome reſemblance 
or participation of the divine perfections, and, 
conſequently, in being filled with the ſame 
principle of benevolence and love which in- 
fluenced all the actions of the deity. The ac- 
tions of men which flowed from this motive 
were alone truly praiſe-worthy, or could claim 
any merit in the fight of the deity. It was 
by actions of charity and love only that we 
could imitate, as became us, the conduct of 
God, that we could expreſs our humble and 
- devout admiration of his infinite perfections, 
that, by foſtering in our own minds the fame 
divine principle, we could bring our own at- 
fections to a greater reſemblance with his holy 
attributes, and thereby become more proper 
objects of his love and eſteem; till at laſt we 
arrived at that immediate converſe and commu- 
nication with the deity to which it was the 
great object of this philoſophy to raiſe us. 
This ſyſtem, as it was much eſteemed by 
many ancient fathers of the chriſtian church, 
lo after the reformation it was adopted by ſeve- 
ral divines of the moſt eminent piety and 
learning, and of the moſt amiable manners; 
particularly, by Dr. Ralph Cudworth, by Dr. 
Henry 
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Henry More, and by Mr. John Smith of 
Cambridge. But of all the -patrons of this 
ſyſtem, ancient or modern, the late Dr. Hut- 
cheſon, was undoubtedly beyond all compa- 
riſon, the moſt acute, the moſt diſtin, the 
moſt philoſophical, and what is of the greateſt 
conſequence of all, the ſobereſt and moſt judi- 
cious. An 
That virtue conſiſts in benevolence is a no- 
tion ſupported by many appearances in human 
nature. It has been obſerved already that pro- 
per benevolence is the moſt graceful and agree- 
able of all the affections, that it is recom- 
mended to us by a double ſympathy, that as 
its tendency is neceſſarily beneſicent, it is the 
proper object of gratitude and reward, and 
that upon all theſe accounts it appears to our na- 
tural ſentiments to poſſeſs a merit ſuperior to any 
other. It has been obſerved too that even the 
weakneſſes of benevolence are not very diſa- 
greeable to us, whereas thoſe of every other 
paſſion are always extremely diſguſting. Who 
does not abhor exceſſive malice, exceſſive 
felliſhneſs, or exceſſive reſentment ? But the 
moſt exceſſive indulgence even of partial 
friendihip is not ſo offenſive, It is the bene- 
volent paſſions only which can exert them- 
jelves without any regard or attention to pro- 
priety, and yet retain ſomething about them 
witch is engaging. There is ſomething pleaſ- 
g even in mere inſtinctive good-will which 
gocs on to do good offices without once re- 
lecting whether by this conduct it is the pro- 
per object either of blame or approbation. It 
a 18 
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is not ſo with the other paſſions. The mo- 
ment they are deſerted, the moment they are 
unaccompanied by the ſenſe of propriety, they 
ceaſe to be agreeable. 

As benevolence beſtows upon thoſe actions 
which proceed from it, a beauty ſuperior to all 
others, ſo the want of it, and much more the 
contrary inclination, communicates a peculiar 
deformity to whatever evidences ſuch a diſpo- 
fition, Pernicious actions are often puniſh- 
able for no other reaſon than becauſe the 
thow'a want of ſufficient attention to the hap- 
pineſs of our neighbour. 

Beſides all this, Dr. Hutcheſon “ obſerved, 
that whenever in any action, ſuppofed to pro- 
ceed from benevolent affections, ſome other 
motive had been diſcovered, our ſenſe of the 
merit of this action was juſt ſo far diminiſhed 
as this motive was believed to have influenced 
it. If an action, ſuppoſed to proceed from 
gratitude, ſhould be diſcovered to have ariſen 
from an expectation of ſome new favour, or 
if what was apprehended to proceed from 
public ſpirit, ſhould be found out to have taken 
its origin from the hope of a pecuniary re- 
' ward, ſuch a diſcovery would entirely deſtroy 
all notion of merit or praiſe-worthineſs in 
either of theſe actions. Since, therefore, the 
mixture of any ſelfiſh motive, like that of a 
baſer alloy, diminiſhed or took away altoge- 
ther the merit which would otherwiſe have 
belonged to any action, it was evident, he 
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imagined, that virtue muſt conſiſt in pure and 
diſintereſted benevolence alone. 

When thoſe actions, on the contrary, which 
are commonly {ſuppoſed to proceed from a ſelf- 
ih motive, are diſcovered to have ariſen from 
a benevolent one, it greatly enhances our ſenſe 
of their merit. If we believed of any perſon 
that he endeavoured to advance his fortune 
from no other view but that of doing friendly 
offices, and of making proper returns to his 
benefactors, we ſhould only love and eſteem 
him the more. And this obſervation ſeemed 
fill more to confirm the concluſion, that it 
was benevolence only which could ſtamp upon 
any action the character of virtue. 

Laſt of all, what, he imagined, was an 
evident proof of the juſtneſs of this account of 
virtue, in all the diſputes of caſuiſts concern- 
ing the rectitude of conduct, the public good, 
he obſerved, was the ſtandard to which they 
conſtantly referred; thereby univerſally ac- 
knowledging that whatever tended to pro- 
mote the happineſs of mankind was right and 
laudable and virtuous, and the contrary, 
wrong, blameable, and vicious. In the late 
debates about paſſive obedience and the right 
of reſiſtance, the ſole point in controverſy 
among men of ſenfe was, whether univerſal 
ſubmiſſion would probably be attended with 
greater evils than temporary inſurrections 
wien privileges were invaded. Whether what, 
upon the whole, tended moit to the happineſs 
of mankind, was not alſo morally good, was 
ever once, he ſaid, made a queſtion. 

Since 
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Since benevolence, therefore, was the on] 
motive which could beſtow upon any action 
the character of virtue, the greater the bene- 
volence which was evidenced by any action, 
the greater the praiſe which muſt belong to 
It. | | 

Thoſe actions which aimed at the happineſs 
of a great community, as they demonſtrated 
a more enlarged benevolence than thoſe which 
aimed only at that of a ſmaller ſyſtem, {6 
were they, likewiſe, proportionally the more 
virtuous. The moſt virtuous of all affections, 
therefore, was that which embraced as its ob- 
Jed the happineſs of all intelligent beings. 
The leaſt virtuous, on the contrary, of thoſe 
to which the character of virtue could in an 
reſpect belong, was that which aimed no fur- 
ther than at the happineſs of an individual, 
{uch as a fon, a brother, a friend. 

In directing all our actions to promote the 
greateſt poſſible good, in ſubmitting all infe- 
rior affections to the deſire of the general hap- 
pineſs of mankind, in regarding one's ſelf but 
as one of the many, whole proſperity was to 
be purſued no further than it was conſiſtent 
with, or conductive to that of the whole, con- 
fiſted the perfection of virtue. 

Seli-love was a principle which could never 
be virtuous in any degree or in any direction. 
It was vicious whenever it obſtructed the ge- 
neral good. When it had no other effect than 
to make the individual take care of his own 
happinels, it was merely innocent, and though 
it deſerved no praiſe, neither ought it to incur 

5: any 
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any blame. Thoſe benevolent actions which 
were performed, notwithſtanding ſome ſtrong 
motive from ſelf-intereſt, were the more vir- 
tuous upon that account. They demonſtrat- 
ed the ſtrength and vigour of the benevolent 
principle. 5 

Dr. Hutcheſon “ was ſo far from allowing 
ſelf·love to be in any caſe a motive of virtuous 
actions, that even a regard to the pleaſure of 
ſelf- approbation, to the comfortable applauſe 
of our own conſciences, according to him, di- 
miniſhed the merit of a benevolent action. 
This was a ſelfiſh motive, he thought, which, 
ſo far as it contributed to any action, demon- 
trated the weaknels of that pure and diſinte- 
reſted benevolence which could alone ſtamp 
upon the conduct of man the character of vir- 
tue. In the common judgments of mankind, 
however, this regard to the approbation of our 
own minds 1s ſo far from being conſidered as 
what can in any reſpect diminiſh the virtue of 
any action, that it is rather looked upon as the 
ſole motive which deſerves the appellation of 
virtuous, 

Such is the account given of the nature of 
virtue in this amiable ſyſtem, a ſyſtem which 
nas a peculiar tendency to nouriſh and ſupport 
in the human heart the nobleſt and the moſt 
agreeable of all affections, and not only to 
check the injuſtice of ſelf- love, but in ſome 
meaſure to diſcourage that principle altoge- 
ther, by repreſenting it as what could. never 


Inquiry concerning virtue, ſect. 2. art. 4. alſo Iliuſtra- 
tons on the moral ſenſe, ſect. 5. laſt paragraph. 
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reflect any honour upon thoſe who were in. 
fluenced by it. 015 
As ſome of the other ſyſtems, which I have 
already given an account of, do not ſufficiently 
explain from whence ariſes the peculiar excel- 
lency of the ſupreme virtue of beneficence, ſo 
this ſyſtem ſeems to have the contrary defect, 
of not ſufficiently explaining from whence 
ariſes our approbation of the inferior virtues 
of prudence, vigilance, circumſpection, tem- 
perance, conſtancy, firmneſs. The view and 
aim of our affections, the beneficent and hurt- 
ful effects which they tend to produce, are the 
only qualities at all attended to in this ſyſtem. 
Their propriety and impropriety, their ſuitable- 
neſs and unſuitableneſs, to the cauſe which ex- 
cites them, are diſregarded altogether. 
Regard to our own private happineſs and 
intereſt too, appear upon many occaſions very 
laudable principles of action. The habits of 
ceconomy, induſtry, diſcretion, attention, and 
application of thought, are generally ſuppoſed 
to be cultivated from ſelf-intereſted motives, 
and at the ſame time are apprehended to be 
very praiſe-worthy qualities, which deſerve 
the eſteem and approbation of every body. 
The mixture of a ſelhiſh motive, it is true, 
ſeems often to ſully the beauty of thoſe ac- 
tions which ought to ariſe from a benevolent 
affection. The cauſe of this, however, is not 
that ſelf-love can never be the motive of a 
virtuous action, but that the benevolent prin- 
ciple appears in this particular caſe to want its 
due degree of ſtrength, and to be altogether 
unſuitable 
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unſuitable to its object. The character, there- 
fore, ſeems evidently imperfect, and upon the 
whole to deſerve blame rather than praiſe. 
The mixture of a benevolent motive in an action 
to which ſelf-love alone ought to be ſufficient 
to prompt us, is not ſo apt indeed to diminiſh 
our ſenſe of its propriety, or of the virtue of 
the perſon who performs it. We are not 
ready to ſuſpect any perſon of being defective 
in ſelfiſhneſs. This is by no means the weak 
ide of human nature, or the failing of which 
weare apt to be ſuſpicious. If we could reall 
believe, however, of any man, that, was it not 
from a regard to his family and friends, he 
would not take that proper care of his health, 
his life, or his fortune, to which ſelf-preſer- 
vation alone ought to be ſufhcient to prompt 
him, it would undoubtedly be a failing, though 
one of thoſe amiable failings, which render a 
perſon rather the object of pity than of con- 
tempt or hatred. It would ſtill, however, 
{omewhat diminiſh the dignity and reſpecta- 
bleneſs of his character. Careleſſneſs and 
want of ceconomy are univerſally diſapproved 
of, not, however, as proceeding from a want 
ot benevolence, but from a want of the proper 
attention to the objects of ſelf-intereſt, 

Though the ſtandard by which caſuiſts fre- 
quently determine what 1s right or wrong in 
human conduct, be its tendency to the welfare 
or diſorder of ſociety, it does not follow that 
aregard to the welfare of ſociety ſhould be the 
lole virtuous motive of action, but only that, 

in 
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in any competition, it ought to caſt the ba- 
lance againſt all other motives. | 

Benevolence may, perhaps, be the ſole prin- 
ciple of action in the Deity, and there are ſc. 
veral, not improbable, arguments which tend 
to perſuade us that it is ſo. It is not eaſy to 
conceive what other motive an independent 
and all-perteCt being, who ſtands in need of 
nothing external, and whole happineſs is com- 
plete in himſelf, can act from. But whatever 
may be the caſe with the Deity, ſo imperfeq 
a creature as man, the ſupport of whoſe ex- 
iſtence requires ſo many things external to him, 
muſt often act from many other motives. The 
condition of human nature were peculiarly 
hard, if thoſe affections, which, by the very 
nature of our being, ought frequently to in- 
fluence our conduct, could upon no occaſion 
appear virtuous, or deſerve eſteem and com- 
mendation from any body. 

Thoſe three ſyſtems, that which places vir- 
tue in propriety, that which places it in pru- 
dence, and that which makes it conſiſt in be- 
nevolence, are the principal accounts which 
have been given of the nature of virtue. To 
one or other of them, all the other deſcrip- 
tions of virtue, how different ſoever they may 
appear, are eaſily reducible. 1 

That ſyſtem which places virtue in obedi- 
ence to the will of the Deity, may be count- 
ed either among thoſe which make it conſiſt 
in prudence, or among thoſe which make it con- 
ſiſt in propriety. When it is aſked, why we 


ought to obey the will of the Deity, this queſ- 
tion, 
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tion, which would be impious and abſurd in 
the higheſt degree, if aſked from any doubt 
that we ought to obey him, can admit but of 
wo different anſwers, It mult either be ſaid 
that we ought to obey the will of the Deity, be- 
cauſe he is a being of infinite power, who will 
reward us eternally if we do fo, and puniſh us 
eternally if we do otherwiſe: Or it muſt be 
ſaid, that, independent of any regard to our 
own happineſs, or to rewards and puniſhments 
of any kind, there is a congruity and fitneſs 
that a creature ſhould obey its creator, that a 
limited and imperfect being ſhould fubmit to 
one of infinite and incomprehenſible perfec- 
tions. Beſides one or other of theſe two it is 
impoſſible to conceive that any other anſwer 
can be given to this queſtion, If the firſt an- 
ſwer be the proper one, virtue conſiſts in pru- 
dence, or in the proper purſuit of our own final 
intereſt and happineſs; ſince it is upon this ac- 
count that we are obliged to obey the will of 
the Deity. If the ſecond anſwer be the oo 
per one, virtue mult conſiſt in propriety, ſince 
the ground of our obligation to obedience 1s 
the ſuitableneſs or congruity of the ſentiments 
of humility and ſubmiſſion to the ſuperiority 
of the object which excites them. 

That ſyſtem which places virtue in utility 
coincides too with that which makes it conſiſt 
in propriety. According to this ſyſtem all 
thoſe qualities of the mind which are agree- 
able or adyantageous, either to the perſon him- 
lelf or to others, are approved of as virtuous, 
and the contrary diſapproved of as vigious. 

But 
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But the agreeableneſs or utility of any affection 
depends upon the degree which it is allowed 
to ſubſiſt in. Every affection is uſeful when 
it is confined to a certain degree of modera- 
tion; and every affection is diſadvantageous 
when it exceeds the proper bounds. Accord- 
ing to this ſyſtem therefore, virtue conſiſts, 
not in any one affection, but in the proper 
degree of all the affections. The only diffe- 
rence between it and that which I have been 
endeavouring to eſtablith, is, that it makes 
utility, and not fympathy, or the correſpon- 
dent affection of the fpectator, the natural and 
original meaſure of this proper degree. 


CHAP. IV. 
F licentious fyſtems. 


L L thoſe ſyſtems, which I have hither- 
to given an account of, ſuppoſe that 
there is a real and eſſential diftinQtion between 
vice and virtue, whatever theſe qualities may 
conſiſt in. There is a real and eſſential diffe- 
rence between the propriety and impropriety 
of any affection, between benevolence and any 
other principle of action, between real pru- 
dence and ſhort-ſighted folly or precipitate 
raſhneſs. In the main too alt of them contri- 
bute to encourage the praiſe-worthy, and to 

diſcourage the blameable diſpoſition. 
It may be true, perhaps, of ſome of them, 
that they tend, in ſome meaſure, to break the 
| | balance 


— 
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balance of the affections, and to give the 
mind a particular bias to ſome principles of 
action, beyond the proportion that is due to 
them. The ancient ſyſtems, which place vir- 
tue in propriety, ſeem chiefly to recommend 
the great, the awful, and the reſpectable vir- 
tues, the virtues of ſelf-government and ſelf- 
command; fortitude, magnanimity, indepen- 
dency upon fortune, the contempt of all out- 
ward accidents, of pain, poverty, exile, and 
death. It is in theſe great exertions that the 
nobleſt propriety of conduct is diſplayed. The. 
ſoft, the amiable, the gentle virtues, all the 
virtues of indulgent humanity are, in compa- 
riſon, but little inſiſted upon, and ſeem, on 
the contrary, by the Stoics in particular, to 
have been often regarded as mere weakneſſes 
which it behoved a wiſe man not to harbour 
in his breaſt. 

The benevolent ſyſtem, on the other hand, 
while it foſters and encourages all thoſe milder 
virtues in the higheſt degree, ſeems entirely to 
neglect the more awful and reſpectable quali- 
ties of the mind. It even denies them the ap- 
pellation of virtues. It calls them moral abi- 
lities, and treats them as qualities which do 
not deſerve the ſame fort of eſteem and appro- 
bation, that is due to what is properly de- 
nominated virtue. All thoſe principles of ac- 
tion which aim only at our own intereſt, it 
treats, if that be poſſible, ſtill worſe, So far 
from having any merit of their own, they di- 
miniſh, it pretends, the merit of beneyglerice, 
when they co-operate with it : and prudence, 
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it 1s aſſerted, when employed only! in pro- 


moting private intereſt, can never even be 


imagined a virtue. 
That ſyſtem, again, which makes virtue 


conſiſt in prudence only, while it gives the 


higheſt encouragement to the habits of cau- 
tion, vigilance, fobriety, and judicious mo- 
deration, ſeems to degrade equally both the 


amiable and reſpectable virtues, and to ſtrip 


the former of all their beauty, and the . 
of all their grandeur. 

But notwithſtanding theſe defects, the ge- 
neral tendency of each of thoſe three ſyſtems 
is to encourage the beſt and moſt laudable 
habits of the human mind: and it were 
well for ſociety, if either mankind in general, 
or even thofe few who pretend to live accord- 
ing to any philoſophical rule, were to regulate 
their conduct by the precepts of any one of 
them. We may learn from each of them 
fomething that is both valuable and peculiar. 
If it was poſſible, by precept and exhortation, 
to inſpire the mind with fortitude and mag- 
nanimity, the ancient ſyſtems of propriety 
would ſeem ſufficient to do this. Or if it 
was poſlible, by the ſame means, to ſoften it 
into humanity, and to awaken the affections 
of kindneſs and general love towards thoſe 
we live with, ſome of the pictures with which 
the benevolent ſyſtem preſents us, might ſeem 
capable of producing this effect. We may 
learn from the ſyſtem of Epicurus, though 
undoubtedly the worft of all the three, how 
much the Practice of both the amiable and re- 
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ſpectable virtues is conducive to our own in- 
creſt to our own eaſe, and ſafety, and quiet 
even in this life. As Epicurus placed happi- 
neſs in the attainment of eaſe and ſecurity, 
he exerted himſelf in a particular manner to 
ſhow. that virtue was, not merely the beſt 
and the ſureſt, but the only means of acquir- 
ing thoſe invaluable poſſeſſions. The good 
Mts of virtue, upon our inward tranquil- 
lity and peace of mind, are what other phi- 
loſophers have chiefly celebrated. RS 
without neglecting this topic, has chiefly in 
ſiſted upon the influence of that amiable qua- 
lity on our outward proſperity and ſafety. It 
was upon this account that his writings were 
ſo much ſtudied in the ancient world by men 
of all different philoſophical parties. It is 
from him that Cicero, the great enemy of 
the Epicurean ſyſtem, borrows his moſt agree- 
able proofs that virtue alone is ſufficient to 
ſecure happineſs. Seneca, though a Stoic, the 
ſect moſt oppolite to that of Epicurus, yet 
quotes this philoſopher more frequently than 
any other. 

There are, however, ſome other ſyſtems 
which ſeem to take away altogether the di- 
ſtinction between vice and. virtue, and of 
which the tendency is, upon that account, 
wholly pernicious: I mean the ſyſtems of 
the duke of Rochefoucault and Dr. Mande- 
ville. Though the notions of both theſe au- 
thors are in almoſt every reſpect erroneous, 
there are, however, ſome appearances in hu- 
man nature which,. when viewed in a cer- 
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tain manner, ſeem at firſt ſight to favour them, 
Theſe, firſt flightly ſketched out with the 
elegance and delicate preciſion of the duke of 


| Rochefoucault, and afterwards more fully re- 


preſented with the lively and | humorous, 


though coarſe and ruſtic eloquence of Dr. Man- 
deville, have thrown upon their doctrines an 
air of truth and probability which is very apt 
to impoſe upon the unſkilful. 
Dr. Mandeville, the moſt methodical of 
thoſe two authors, conſiders whatever is done 
from a ſenſe of propriety, from a regard to 
what is commendable and praiſe-worthy, as 
being done from a love of praiſe and com- 
mendation, or as he calls it from vanity. Man, 
he obſerves, is naturally much more inte- 
reſted in his own happineſs than in that of 
others, and it is impoſſible that in his heart 
he can ever really prefer their proſperity to 
his own, Whenever he appears to do ſo, we 
may be aſſured that he impoſes upon us, and 
that he is then acting from the ſame ſelfiſh 
motives as at all other times. Among his 
other ſelfiſh paſſions, vanity is one of the 
ſtrongeſt, and he is always eaſily flattered and 
greatly delighted with the applauſes of thoſe 
about him. When he appears to ſacrifice his 
own intereſt to that of his companions, he 
knows that his conduct will be highly agree- 
able to their ſelf-love, and that they will not 
fail to expreſs their ſatisfaction by beſtowing 
upon him the moſt extravagant praiſes. The 
pleaſure which he expects from this, over- 
balances, in his opinion, the intereſt * 
e 
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he abandons in order to procure it. His con- 
duct, therefore, upon this occaſion, is in rea- 
lity juſt as ſelfiſh, and ariſes from juſt as mean 
4 motive, as upon any other. He is flatter 
however, and he flatters himſelf, with the be- 
lief that it is entirely diſintereſted ; ſince, 
unleſs this was ſuppoſed, it would not ſeem 
to merit any commendation either in his own . 
eyes or in thoſe of others. All public ſpirit, 
therefore, all preference of public to private 
intereſt, 1s, according to him, a mere cheat 
and impoſition upon mankind ; and-that hu- 
man virtue which is ſo much boaſted of, and 
which is the occaſion of ſo much emulation 
among men, is the mere offspring of flattery 
begot upon pride, 

Whether the moſt generous and public ſpi- 
rited actions may not, in ſome ſenſe, be re- 
garded as proceeding from ſelf-love, I ſhall 
not at preſent examine. The deciſion of this 
queſtion is not, J apprehend, of any impor- 
tance towards eſtabliſhing the reality of virtue, 
ſince ſelf- love may frequently be a virtuous 
motive of action. I ſhall only endeavour to 
ſhow that the deſire of doing what is honour- 
able and noble, of rendering ourſelves the 
proper objects of eſteem and approbation, can- 
not with any propriety be called vanity. 
Even the love of well-grounded fame and re- 
putation, the deſire of acquiring eſteem by 
what is really eſtimable, does not deſerve that 
name. The firſt is the love of virtue, the 
nobleſt and the beſt paſſion in human nature. 
The ſecond is the love of true glory, a paſſion 
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inferior no doubt to the former, but which in 
dignity appears to come immediately after 
it. He is guilty of vanity who deſires praiſe 
for qualities which are either not praiſe-wotthy 
in any degree, or not in that degree in which 
he expects to be praiſed for them; who ſets 
his character upon the frivolous ornaments 
of dreſs and equipagt, or the equally frivo- 
lous accompliſhments of ordinary behaviour. 
He is guilty of vanity who deſires praiſe for 
what indeed very well deſerves it, but what he 
perfectly knows does not belong to him. The 
empty coxcomb who gives himſelf airs of im- 
portance which he has no title to, the filly 
liar who aſſumes the merit of adventures 
which never happened, the fooliſh plagiary 
who gives himſelf out for the author of what 
he has no pretenſions to, are properly accuſed 
of this paſhon. He too is ſaid to be guilty 
of vanity who is not contented with the ſilent 
ſentiments of eſteem and approbation, who 
ſeems to be fonder of their noiſy expreſſions 
and acclamations than of the ſentiments them- 
ſelves, who is never ſatisfied but when his 
own praiſes are ringing in his ears, and who 
ſolicits with the moſt anxious importunity 
all external marks of reſpect, is fond of titles, 
of compliments, of being viſited, of being 
attended, of being taken notice of in public 
places with the appearance of deference and 
attention. This frivolous paſſion is altogether 
different from either of the two former, and 
is the paſſion of the loweſt, and the leaſt of 

mankind, 
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mankind, as they are of the nobleſt and the 


eateſt. 

But though theſe three paſſions, the deſire 
of rendering ourſelves the proper objects of 
honour and eſteem; or of becoming what is 
honourable and eſtimable; the defire of ac- 
quiring honour and eſteem by really deſerv-⸗ 
ing thoſe ſentiments; and the frivolous de- 
tire of praiſe at any rate, are widely different; 
though the two former are always approved 
of, while the latter never fails to be deſpiſed ; 
there is, however, a certain remote afhnity 
among them, which, exaggerated by the hu- 
morous and diverting eloquence of this lively 
author, has enabled him to impoſe upon his 
readers. There is an affinity between vanity 
and the love of true glory, as both theſe paſ- 
ſions aim at acquiring eſteem and approbation, 
But they are different in this, that the one is 
a juſt, reaſonable, and equitable paſſion, while 
the other is unjuſt, abſurd, and ridiculous. 
The man who deſires eſteem for what is really 
eſtimable, deſires nothing but what he is juſtly 
entitled to, and what cannot be refuſed him 
without ſome ſort of injury. He, on the 
contrary, who defires it upon any other terms, 
demands what he has no juſt claim to. . The 
firſt is eaſily ſatisfied, is not apt to be jea- 
lous or ſuſpicious that we do not eſteem him 
enough, and is ſeldom ſohcitous about re- 
ceiving many external marks of our regard. 
The other, on the contrary, is never to be 
ſatisfied, is full of jealouſy and ſuſpicion that 
we do not eſteem him ſo much as he defires, 

becauſe 
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becauſe he has ſome ſecret conſciouſneſs that 
he deſires more than he deſerves. The leaſt 
negle& of ceremony, he conſiders as a mor- 
tal affront, and as an expreſſion of the moſt 
determined contempt. He is reſtleſs and im- 
patient, and perpetually afraid that we have 
loſt all reſpect for him, and is upon this ac- 
count always anxious to obtain, new expreſ- 
ſions of eſteem, and cannot be kept in tem- 
per but by continual attendance and adula- 
tion. 

There is an affinity too between the defire 
of becoming what is honourable and eſti- 
mable, and the deſire of honour and eſteem, 
between the love of virtue and the love of 
true glory. They reſemble one another not 
only in this reſpect, that both aim at really 
being what is honourable and noble, but 
even in that reſpect in which the love of true 
glory reſembles what is properly called vani- 
ty, ſome reference to the ſentiments of others. 
The man of the greateſt magnanimity, who 
defires virtue for its own ſake, and is moſt in- 
different about what actually are the opinions 


of mankind with regard to him, is ſtill, how- 


ever, delighted with the thoughts of what 
they ſhould be, with the conſciouſneſs that 
though he may neither be honoured nor ap- 
plauded, he is flill the proper object of ho- 
nour and applauſe, and that if mankind were 
cool and candid and conſiſtent with them- 
ſelves, and properly informed of the motives 
and circumſtances of his conduct, they would 
not fail to honour and applaud him, N 
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he deſpiſes the opinions which are actually 
entertained of him, he has the higheſt value 
ſor thoſe which ought to be entertained of 
him. That he might think himſelf worthy 
of thoſe honourable ſentiments, and, what- 
erer was the idea which other men might 
conceive of his character, that when he ſhould 
put himſelf in their fituation, and conſider, 
not what was, but what ought to be their 
opinion, he ſhould always have the higheſt 
idea of it himſelf, was the great and exalted 
motive of his conduct. As even iin the love 
of virtue, therefore, there is ſtill ſome re- 
ference, though not to what is, yet to what 
in reaſon and propriety ought to be, the opi- 
nion of others, there is even in this ref] 
ſome affinity between it, and the love of true 
glory. There is, however, at the ſame time, 
a very great difference between them. The 
man who acts ſolely from a regard to what is 
right and fit to be done, from a regard towhat 
is the proper object of eſteem and approbation, 
though theſe ſentiments ſhould never be be- 
ſtowed upon him, acts from the moſt ſublime 
and godlike motive which human nature is 
eren capable of conceiving. The man, on 
the other hand, who while he deſires to merit 
approbation is at the ſame time anxious to 
obtain it, though he too is laudable in the 
main, yet his motives have a greater mixture 
of human infirmity. He is in danger of be- 
ing mortified by the ignorance and injuſtice 
of mankind, and his happineſs is expoſed to 
the envy of his rivals, and the folly of the 
public. The happineſs of the other, on the 
3 contrary, 
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contrary, is altogether ſecure and independent 
of fortune, and of the caprice of thoſe he 
lives with. The contempt and hatred which 
may be thrown upon him by the ignorance of 
mankind, he conſiders as not belonging to 
him, and is not at all mortified by it. - Man. 
kind deſpiſe apd hate him from a falſe notion 
of his character and conduct. If they knew 
him better, they would eſteem and love him. 
It is not him whom, properly ſpeaking, they 
hate and deſpiſe, but another perſon whom 
they miſtake him to be. Our friend, whom 
we ſhould meet at a maſquerade in the garb 
of our enemy, would be more diverted than 
mortified, if under that diſguiſe we ſhould 
vent our indignation againſt him. Such are 
the ſentiments of a man of real magnanimity, 
when expoſed to unjuſt cenſure. It ſeldom 
happens, however, that human nature arrives 
at this degree of firmneſs. Though none but 
the weakeſt and moſt worthleſs of mankind 
are much delighted with falſe glory, yet, by 
a ſtrange inconſiſtency, falſe ignominy is of- 
ten capable of mortifying thoſe who appear 
the moſt reſolute and determined. 

Dr. Mandeville is not ſatisfied with repre- 
ſenting the frivolous motive of vanity, as the 
ſource of all thoſe actions which are com- 
monly accounted virtuous. He endeavours 
to point out the imperfection of human vir- 
tue in many other reſpects. In every caſe, 
he pretends, it falls ſhort of that complete 
ſelf-denial which it pretends to, and, inſtead 
of a conqueſt, is commonly no more than 2 

cronccaled 
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concealed indulgence of our paſſions. Where- 
erer our reſerve with regard to pleaſure falls 
hort of the moſt aſcetic abſtinence, he treats 
it as groſs luxury and ſenſuality. Every thing, 
according to him, is luxury which exceeds 
what is abſolutely neceſſary for the ſupport of 
human nature; ſo that there is vice even in 
the uſe of a clean ſhirt, 'or of a convenient ha- 
bitation. The indulgence of the inclination 
to ſex, in the moſt lawful union, he conſiders - 
as the ſame ſenſuality with the moſt hurtful 
eratification of that paſſion, and derides that 
temperance and that chaſtity which can be 
practiſed at ſo cheap a rate. The ingenious 
lophiſtry of his reaſoning, is here, as upon 
many other occaſions, covered by the ambi- 
guity of language. There are ſome of our 
paſſions which have no other names except 
thoſe which mark the diſagreeable and offen- 
live degree. The ſpectator is more apt to 
take notice of them in this degree than in any 
' WH other. When they ſhock his own ſentiments, 
when they give him ſome ſort of antipathy 
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* and uneaſineſs, he is neceſſarily obliged to at- 

WH fend to them, and is from thence naturally 
ed to give them a name. When they fall 
he in with the natural ſtate of his own mind, he 
a i; very apt to overlook them altogether, and 


either gives them no name at all, or, if he 

gives them any, it is one which marks rather 
le, the ſubjection and reſtraint of the paſſion, than 
the degree which it {till is allowed to ſubſiſt 
in, after it is ſo ſubjected and reſtrained. 
ed Thus 
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Thus the common names of the “ love of 
pleaſure and of the love of ſex, denote a vici- 
ous and offenſive degree of thoſe paſſions. The 
words temperance and chaſtity, on the other 
hand, ſeem to mark rather the reſtraint and 
ſubjection which they are kept under, than 
the degree which they are ſtill allowed to ſub- 
fiſt in. When he can ſhow, therefore, that 
they {till ſubſiſt in ſome degree, he imagines, 
he has entirely demoliſhed the reality of the 
virtues of temperance and chaſtity, and ſhown 
them to be mere impoſitions upon the inat- 
tention and ſimplicity of mankind. Thoſe 
virtues, however, do not require an entire in- 
ſenſibility to the objects of the paſſions which 
they mean to govern. They only aim at re- 
ſtraining the violence of thoſe paſſions fo far 
as not to hurt the individual, and neither diſ- 
turb nor offend the ſociety. 12 

It is the great fallacy of Dr. Mandeville's 
book Þ to repreſent every paſſion as wholly 
vicious, which is ſo in any degree and in any 
direction. It is thus that he treats every 
thing as vanity which has any reference, either 
to what are, or to what ought to be the ſenti- 
ments of. others : and it is by means of this 
ſophiſtry, that he eſtabliſhes his favourite con- 
cluſion, that private vices are public benefits. 
If the love of magnificence, a taſte for the 
elegant arts and improvements of human life, 
for whatever is agreeable in dreſs, furniture, 


* Luxury and Luft. 
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or equipage, for architecture, ſtatuary, paint» - 
ing, and muſic, is to be regarded as luxury, 
ſenſuality and oftentation, even in thoſe whoſe 
ftuation allows, without any inconveniency, 
the indulgence of thoſe paſſions, it is certain 
that luxury, ſenſuality, and oftentation are 
public benefits : fince, without the qualities. 
upon which he thinks proper to beſtow ſuch 
opprobrious names, the arts of refinement 


could never find encouragement, and muſt 
languiſh for want of employment. Some 
popular aſcetic doctrines which had been cur- 
rent before his time, and which placed virtue 
in the entire extirpation and annihilation of 
all our paſſions, were the real foundation of this 
licentious ſyſtem. It was eaſy for Dr. Man- 
deville to prove, firſt, that this entire con- 
queſt never actually took place among men; 
and, ſecondly, that if it was to take place 
univerſally, it would be pernicious to ſociety, 
by putting an end to all induſtry and com- 
merce, and in a manner to the whole buſi- 
nels of human life. By the firft of theſe pro- 
politions he ſeemed to prove that there was 
no real virtue, and that what pretended to 
be ſuch, was a mere cheat and impoſition 
upon mankind ; and by the ſecond, that pri- 
rate vices were public benefits, ſince without 
them no ſociety could proſper or flouriſh. 
ouch is the ſyſtem of Dr. Mandeville, which 
once made ſo much noiſe in the world, and 
wich, though, perhaps, it never gave occa- 
hon to more vice than what would have been 
without it, at leaſt taught that vice, which 
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aroſe from other cauſes, to appear with more 
effrontery, and to avow the corruption of its 
motives with a profligate audaciouſneſs which 
had never been heard of before. 

But how deſtructive ſoever this ſyſtem may 
appear, it could never have impoſed upon ſo 
great a number of perſons, nor have occa- 
ſioned ſo general an alarm among thoſe who 
are the friends of better principles, had it not 
in ſome reſpects bordered upon the truth. A 
ſyſtem of natural philoſophy may appear very 
plauſible, and be for a long time very generally 
received in the world, and yet have no foun- 
dation in nature, nor any fort of reſemblance 
to the truth. The vortices of Des Cartes were 
regarded by a very ingenious nation, for near 
a century together, as a moſt ſatisfactory ac- 
count of the revolutions of the heavenly bo- 
dies. Yet it has been demonſtrated, to the 
_ conviction of all mankind, that theſe pre- 
tended cauſes of thoſe wonderful effects, not 
only do not actually exiſt, but are utterly 
impoſſible, and if they did exiſt, could pro- 
duce no ſuch effects as are aſcribed to them. 
But it is otherwiſe with ſyſtems of moral 
philoſophy ; and an author who pretends to 
account for the origin of our moral ſenti- 
ments, cannot deceive us ſo groſsly, nor de- 
part ſo very far from all reſemblance to the 
truth. When a traveller gives an account 0! 
ſome diſtant country, he may impoſe upon 
our credulity the moſt groundleſs and abſurd 
fictions as the moſt certain matters of fact. But 
when a perſon pretends to inform us of what 
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paſſes in our neighbourhobd, and of the | 
ir of the very pariſh which we live in, 
though here too; if we are ſo careleſs as not 
to examine things with our own eyes, he may 
leceive us in many reſpects, yet the greateſt 
falſehoods which he impoſes upon us muſt 
hear ſome reſemblance to the truth, and 
muſt even have a conſiderable mixture of 
truth in them. An author who treats of na- 
tural philoſophy, and pretends to aſſign the 
cauſes of the great phænomena of the uni- 
verſe, pretends to give an account of the af- 
fairs of a very diſtant country, concerning 
which he may tell us what he pleaſes, and 
az long as his narration keeps within the 
bounds of ſeeming poſſibility, he need not 
lefpair of gaining our belief. But when he 
propoſes to explain the origin of our deſires 
ind affections, of our ſentiments of appro- 
bation and diſapprobation, he pretends to give 
an account, not only of the affairs of the very 
pariſh that we live | . but of our own domeſ- 
tic concerns. Though here too, like indo- 
lent maſters who put their truſt in a ſteward 
who deceives them, we are very liable to be 
impoſed upon, yet we are incapable of paſ- 
ling any account which does not preſerve 
lome little regard to the truth. Some of the 
articles, at leaſt, muſt be juſt, and even thoſe 
which are moſt overcharged muſt have had 
ſome foundation, otherwiſe the fraud would 
be detected even by that careleſs inſpection 
which we are diſpoſed to give. The author 
who ſhould aſſign, as the cauſe of any natu- 
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ral ſentiment, ſome principle which neither 
had any connexion with it, nor reſembled 
any other principle which had ſome ſuch 
connexion, would appear abſurd and ridicu- 
lous to the moſt injudicious and unexperi- 
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SECT1ON nt. 
of the, different ſyſtetis which have been 


formed concerning the principle of appro- 


bation. 


INTRODUCTION: 


FTE R the inquiry concerning the naa 
{ \ ture of virtue, the next queſtion of 
importance in Moral Philoſophy, is concern- 
ing the principle of approbation; coticetning 
the power or faculty of the mind which ren- 
ders certaiſi characters agreeable or diſagree- 
able to us, makes us prefer one tenour of con- 
duct to another, denominate the one right 
and. the other wrong, and conſider the one 
as the object of approbation, honour, and re- 
ward; the other as that of blame, cenſure, 
and puniſhment, 

Three different accounts Have been given 
of this principle of approbation. Accord- 
ing to ſome; we approve and diſapprove both 
of our own actions and of thoſe of others, 
from ſelf-love only, or from ſome view of 
their tendency to our own happineſs or diſ- 
advantage : according to others, reaſon, the 
ame faculty by which we diſtinguiſh between 
truth and falſehood, enables us to diſtinguiſh 
between what is fit and unfit both in actions 
and affections: according to others this diſ- 
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tinction is altogether the effect of immediate 
ſentiment and feeling, and ariſes from the 
ſatisfaction or diſguſt with which the view 
of certain actions or affections inſpires us, 
Self-love, reafon, and ſentiment, therefore, 
ite the three different ſources which have 
been aſſigned for the principle of approba- 
tion. 

Before I proceed to give an account of thoſe 
different ſyſtems, I muſt -obſerve, that the 
determination of this ſecond queſtion, though 
of the greateſt importance in ſpeculation, is 
of none in practice. The queſtion concern- 
ing the nature of virtue neceſſarily has ſome 
influence upon our notions of right and wrong 
in many particular caſes, 'That concerning 
the principle of approbation can poſſibly have 
no ſuch eſſect. To examine from what con- 
trivance or mechaniſm within, thoſe different 
notions or ſentiments ariſe, is a mere matter of 
philoſophical curioſity. 


bY 


CHAP, 1 


Of thoſe fiſtems Sieh deduce the principle of 
 approbation from fe 8 


HOSE who account for the principle 
of approbation from ſelf-love, do not 
all account for it in the ſame manner, and 
there is a good deal of confuſion and inac- 
curacy in all their different ſyſtems. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Hobbes, and many of his follow- 


ers, 
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ers *, man is driven to take refuge in ſociety, 
ot by any natural love which he bears to his 
own kind, but becauſe, without the aſſiſtance 
of others, he is incapable of ſubſiſting with 
eaſe or ſafety. . Society, upon this account, 
becomes neceſſary to him, and whatever tends 
to its ſupport and welfare, he conſiders as 
having a remote tendency to his own intereſt, 
and, on the contrary, whatever is likely to 
h diſturb or deſtroy it, he regard $ as in ſome 
meaſure hurtful or pernicious to himſelf. 
Virtue is the great ſupport, and vice the great 
diſturber of human ſociety, The former, 
therefore, is agreeable, and the latter offenſive 


s to every man; as from the one he foreſees the 
+ proſperity, and from the other the ruin and 
4 liforder of what is ſo neceſſary for the com- 
pi fort and ſecurity of his exiſtence. 


of That the tendency of virtue to promote, 
and of vice to diſturb the order of ſociety, 
when we conſider it coolly and philoſophical» 
ly, reflects a very great beauty upon the one, 
and a very great deformity upon the other, 
cannot, as I have obſerved upon a former oc- 
of caſion, be called in queſtion. Human ſociety, 
when we contemplate it in a certain abſtract 
and philoſophical light, appears like a great, 
an immenſe machine, whoſe regular and har- 
monious movements produce a thouſand agree- 
able effects. As in any other beautiful and 
noble machine that was the production of hu- 
man art, whatever tended to render its move- 
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ments more ſmooth and eaſy, would derive x 
beauty from this effect, and, on the cohtrary, 
whatever tended to obſtruct therh would' Af: 
pleaſe upon that account: fo virtue, which is, 
as it were, the fine poliſh to the wheels of {= 
ciety, neceſſarily pleaſes ;*' while vice, cn 
the vile ruſt; which makes them Jar and 
upon one another, is as neceſſarily offenſive 
This account, therefore, of the origin of a 
probation and, diſapprobation, ſo far as it de- 
rives them from a regard to the order of ſo- 
ciety, runs into that principle which gives 
beauty to utility, and which I have explained 
upon a former occaſion ; and it is from thence 
that this ſyſtem derives all that appearance of 
probability which it poſſeſſes. When thoſe 
authors deſcribe the innumerable advantages 
of a cultivated and ſocial, above a ſavage and 
ſolitary life; when they expatiate ' upon the 
neceſſity of virtue and good order for the 
maintenance of the one, and demonſtrate how 
infallibly the prevalence of vice and diſobe- 
dience to the laws tend to bring back the 
other, the reader is charmed with the novelty 
and grandeur of thoſe views which they open 
to him: he ſees plainly a new beauty 1 in vir- 
tue, and a new deformity in vice, which he 
had never taken notice of before, and is com- 
monly ſo delighted with the diſcovery, that 
he ſeldom takes time to reflect, that this poli- 
tical view, having never occurred to him in 
his life betore, cannot poſſibly be the ground 
of that approb: ation | and dif appr, obation with 
which 
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which he has always been-accuſtomed to con- 
ider thoſe different qualities. 

When thoſe authors, on the Aber hand, 
leduce from ſelf-love the intereſt which we 
take in the welfare of ſociety, and the eſteem 
which upon that account we beſtow upon 
virtue, they do not mean that when we in 
this age applaud the virtue of Cato, and deteſt 
the villany of Catiline, our ſentiments are in- 
fuenced by the notion of any benefit we re- _ 
ceive from the one, or of any detriment we 
ſuffer from the other. It was not becauſe the 
proſperity or ſubverſion of ſociety, in thoſe 
remote ages and nations, was apprehended to 
have any influence upon our happineſs or mi- 
fery in the preſent times; that, according to 

thoſe philoſophers, we eſteemed the virtuous, 
and blamed the diſorderly character. They 
never imagined that our ſentiments were in- 
fiuenced by any benefit or damage which we 
ſuppoſed actually to redound to us, from 
ather ; but by that which might have re- 
dounded to us, had we lived in thoſe diſtant 
ages and countries; or by that which might 
ſtill redound to us, if in our own times we 
hould meet with characters of the ſame kind. 
The idea, in ſhort, which thoſe authors were 
groping about, but which they were never 
able to unfold düſtinetly, was that indirect ſym- 
pathy which we feel with the gratitude or re- 
lentment of thoſe who received the benefit or 
ſuffered the damage reſulting from ſuch oppo- 
lite characters: and it was this which they 
were indiſtinctly pointing at, when they ſaid, 

Ge 4 that 
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that it was. not the thought of what we had 
gained or ſuffered which prompted our ap- 
plauſe or indignation, but the conception or 
imagination of what we might gain or ſuffer 
it we were to act in wee with ſuch aſſo⸗ 
ciates. | 
Sympathy, baue wm cannot, in any ſenſe, 
be regarded as a ſelfiſh principle. When! 
ſympathize with your ſorrow or your indig- 
nation, it may be pretended, indeed, that my 
emotion is founded in ſelf-love, becauſe it 
ariſes from bringing your caſe home to my- 
ſelf, from putting myſelf in your ſituation, 
and thence conceiving what I ſhould feel in 
the like circumſtances. But though ſympathy 
is very properly ſaid to ariſe from an imagina- 
ry change of lituations with the perſon prin- 
cipally concerned, yet this imaginary change 
is not ſuppoſed to happen to me in my own 
perſon and character, but in that of the per- 
lon with whom I ſympathize. When I con- 
dole with you for the loſs of your only ſon, in 
order to enter into your grief I do not con- 
tider what I, a perſon of ſuch a character aud 
brofeſſion, ſhould ſuffer, if I had a ſon, and 
10 that "I was unfortunately to die: but 1 
conſider what I ſhould ſuffer if 1 was really 
vou, and I not only change circumſtances 
with you, but! change perſons and characters. 
My grief, therefore, is entirely upon your ac- 
count, and not in the leaſt upon my own. It 
is not, therefore, in the leaſt ſelfiſh. How 
dan that be regarded as a ſelfiſh paſſion, which 
does not ariſe even from the imagination of 
; | = 4 any 
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any thing that has befallen, or that relates to 
myſelf, in my own proper perſon and cha- 
rater, but which is entirely occupied about 
what relates to you. A man may ſympathize 
with a woman in child-bed ; though it is im- 
poſſible that he ſhould conceive himſelf as 
ſuffering her pains in his own proper perſon 
and character. That whole account of hu- 
man nature, however, which deduces all ſen- 
timents and affections from ſelf-love, which 
has made ſo much noiſe in the world, but 
which, ſo far as I know, has never yet been 
fully and diſtinctly explained, ſeems to me to 
have ariſen from ſome confuſed miſapprehen- 
hon of the ſyſtem of ſympathy, 


CHAP; 


Of thoſe ſyſtems which make reaſon the prin- 
ciple of approbation. 


T is well known to have been the doctrine 

of Mr. Hobbes, that a ſtate of nature is a 
ſtate of war; and that, antecedent to the inſti- 
tution of civil government, there could be no 
late or peaceable ſociety among men. To 
preſerve ſociety, therefore, according to him, 
was to ſupport civil gavernment, and to de- 
ſtroy civil government was the ſame thing as 


to put an end to ſociety, But the exiſtence of 


civil government depends upon the obedience 
that is paid to the ſupreme magiſtrate. The 


moment he loſes his authority, all government 
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is at an end. As ſelf-preſervation, therefore, 
teaches men to applaud whatever tends to pro- 
mote the welfare of ſociety, and to blame 
whatever is likely to hurt it; ſo the ſame prin- 
ciple, if they would think and ſpeak con- 
ſiſtently, ought to teach them to applaud upon 
all occaſions obedience to the civil magiſtrate, 
and to. blame all diſobedience and rebellion, 
The very ideas of laudable and blameable, 
ought to be the ſame with thoſe of obedience 
and diſobedience, The laws of the civil ma- 
giſtrate, therefore, opght to be regarded as 
the ſole ultimate ſtandards of what was juſt 
and unjuſt, of what was right and wrong. 
It was the avowed intention of Mr, Hobbes, 
by propagating theſe notions, to ſubject the 
conſciences of men immediately to the civil, 
and not to the eccleſiaſtical powers, whoſe 
_ turbulence and ambition, he had been taught, 
by the example of his own times, to regard 
as the principal ſource of the diſorders of ſo- 
ciety. His doctrine, upon this account, was 
peculiarly offenſive to Theologians, who ac- 
cordingly did not fail to vent their indignation 
againſt him with great aſperity and bitterneſs. 
It was likewiſe offęnſive to all ſound moraliſts, 
as it ſuppoſed that there was no natural diſ- 
tinction between right and wrong, that theſe 
were mutable and changeable, and depended 
upon the mere arbitrary will of the civil ma- 
giſtrate. This account of things, therefore, 
was attacked from all quarters, and by all ſorts 
of weapons, by ſober reaſon as well as by fu- 
rious declamation. i 


In 
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In order to confute ſo odious a doctrine, it 
was neceſſary to prove, that, antecedent to all 
Jaw Or poſitive inſtitution, the mind was na- 
turally endowed with a faculty, by which it 
diſtinguiſhed, in certain actions and affections, 
the qualities of right, laudable, and virtuous, 
and in others thoſe of wrong, blameable, and 
/ Brit RIOT THO DI” 

Law, it was juſtly obſerved by Dr. Cud- 
worth *, could not be the original ſource of 
thoſe diſtinctions; ſince upon the ſuppoſition 
of ſuch a law, it muſt either be right to obey 
it, and wrong to diſobey it, or indifferent 
whether we obeyed it, or diſobeyed it. That 
law which it was indifferent whether we obey- 
ed or diſobeyed, could not, it was evident, be 
the ſource of thoſe diſtinctions; neither could 
that which it was right to obey and wrong to 
diſobey, fince even this ſtill ſuppoſed the ante- 
cedent notions or ideas of right and wrong, 
and that obedience to the law was conform- 
able to the idea of right, and diſobedience to 
that of rng fo - 

Since the mind, therefore, had a notion of 
thoſe diſtinctions antecedent to all law, it 
ſeemed neceſſarily to follow, that it derived 
this notion from reaſon, which pointed out 
the difference between right and wrong, iri 
the fame manner in which it did that between 
truth and falſehood : and this * concluſion, 
which though true in ſome reſpecte, is rather 

haſty in others, was more eaſily received at a 
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time 
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time when the abſtract ſcience of human na- 
ture was but in its infancy, and before the dif. 
tinct offices and powers of the different facul- 
ties of the human mind had been carefully ex- 
amined and diſtinguiſhed. from one another. 
When this controverſy with Mr. Hobbes was 
carried on with the greateſt warmth and keen- 
neſs, no other faculty had been thought of 
from which any ſuch ideas could poſſibly be 
ſuppoſed to ariſe. It became at this time, 
therefore, the popular doctrine, that the eſ- 
ſence. of virtue and vice did not conſiſt in the 
conformity or diſagreement of human aQions 
with'the law of a ſuperior, but in their con- 
formity or diſagreement with reaſon, which 
was thus conſidered as the original fource and 
principle of approbation and diſapprobation. 
That virtue conſiſts in conformity to rea- 
ſon, is true in ſome reſpects, and this faculty 
may very juſtly be conſidered, as, in ſome 
ſenſe, the ſource and principle of approbation 
and diſapprobation, and of all ſolid judgments 
concerning right and wrong. It is by reaſon 
that we diſcover thoſe general rules of juſtice 
by which we ought to regulate our actions: 
and it is by the ſame faculty that we form 
thoſe more vague and indeterminate ideas of 
what is prudent, of what is decent, of what 
is generous or noble, which we carry con- 
ſtantly about with us, and according to which 
we endeayour, as well as we can, to model 
the tenour of our conduct. The general max- 
ims of morality are formed, like all other 
general maxims, from experience and induc- 
tion. 
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tion, We obſerve in a great variety of par- 
ticular caſes - what pleaſes: or diſpleaſes out 
moral faculties; what theſe approve or diſap- 
prove of, and, by induction from this m_ 
rience, we eſtabliſh thoſe general rules. But 
induction is always regarded as one of the o 
rations of ' reaſon. From reaſon, therefore, 
we are very properly ſaid to derive all thoſe 
general maxims and ideas. It is by thele, 
however, that we regulate the greater part of 
our moral judgments, which would be ex- 
tremely uncertain and precarious if they de- 
pended altogether upon what is liable to ſo many 
variations as immediate ſentiment and feeling, 
which the different ſtates of health and hu- 
mour are capable of altering ſo eſſentially. As 
our moſt ſolid judgments, therefore, with re- 
gard to right and wrong, are regulated by max- 
ims and ideas derived from an induction of 
reaſon, virtue may very properly be ſaid to 
conſiſt in a conformity to reaſon, and ſo far 
this faculty may be conſidered as the ſource 
and principle of approbation and diſapproba- 
uon. | 5 20 
But though reaſon is undoubtedly the ſource 
of the general rules of morality, and of all the 
moral judgments which we form by means of 
them; it is altogether abſurd and unintelligi- 
ble to ſuppoſe that the firſt perceptions of right 
and wrong can be derived. from-reaſon, even 
in thoſe particular caſes upon the experience 
of which the general rules are formed. Theſe 
firſt perceptions, as well as all other experi- 
ments upon which any general rules are found- 


ed, 
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ed, cannot be the object of reaſon; but of im- 
mediate ſenſe and feeling: It is by finding j in 
a vaſt variety of inſtances that one. tenur of 
conduct conſtantly pleaſes in à certain manner 
and that another as corfftantly diſpleaſes the 
mind, that we form the general rules of mo- 
rality. But reaſon cannot render any particu- 
lar object either agreeable or diſagreeable to 
the mind for its own fake. Reaſon may ſhow 
that this object. is the means of obtaining ſome 
other which is naturally either pleaſing or diſ- 
pleaſing, and in this manner may render it. 
either agreeable or diſagreeable for the ſake of 
ſomething elſe. But nothing can be agree- 
able or diſagreeable for its own ſake; which is 
not rendered ſuch by immediate ſenſe and feel- 
ing. If virtue, therefore, in every particular 
inſtance, neceſlarily pleaſes for its own fak 
and if vice as certainly diſpleaſes the mind, it 
cannot be reaſon, but immediate ſenſe and 
feeling, which, in this manner; reconciles us 
to the one, and alienates us from the other. 
Pleaſure and pain are the great objects of 
deſire and averſion : but theſe are diſtinguiſhed 
not by reaſon, but by immediate ſenſe and 
feeling. If virtue, therefore, is deſirable for 
its own ſake, and if vice is, in the ſame man- 
ner, the object of averſion, it cannot be rea- 
fon which originally diſtinguiſhes thoſe dit- 
ferent qualities, but immediate ſenſe and 
feeling. 
As reaſon, however, in a certain ſenſe, may 
juſtly be conſidered as the principle of appro- 
bation and diſapprobation, theſe ſentiments 
were, 
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were, through inattention, long regarded .as 
originally lowing from the operations of this 
faculty. Dr. Hutcheſon had the merit of be- 
ing the firſt who diſtinguiſhed with, any de- 
gree of preciſion in what reſpeCt all moral diſ- 
tinctions may be ſaid to ariſe from reaſon, and 
in what reſpect they are founded upon imme- 
diate ſenſe and feeling. In his, illuſtrations 
upon the moral ſenſe he has explained this ſo 
fully, and, in my opinion, ſo unanſwerably, 
that, if any controverſy is ſtill kept up about 
this ſubject, I can impute it to nothing, but 
either to inattention to what that gentleman 
has written, or to a ſuperſtitious attachment 
to certain forms of expreſſion, a weakneſs 
not very uncommon among the learned, eſpe- 
cially in ſubjects ſo deeply intereſting as the 
preſent, in which a man of virtue. is. often 
loath to abandon, even the propriety of a 
lingle phraſe which he has been accuſtomed 


10. 


CHAP. III. 


Of thoſe ſyſtems which make ſentiment the 
principle approbation. 3 


T HOSE ſyſtems which make ſentiment 
the principle of approbation - may be 
divided into two different claſſes. ,  -/ 


I. According to ſome the principle of ap- 
probation is founded upon a ſentiment of a 
peculiar nature, upon a particular power of 

perception 
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perception exerted by the mind at the view of 
certain aclions or affections ; ſome of which 
affecting this faculty in an agreeable, and 
others in a difagreeable manner, the former 
are ſtampt with the characters of right, laud- 
able, and virtuous ; the latter with thoſe of 
wrong, blameable, and vicious, This ſenti- 
ment being of a peculiar nature diſtin@ from 
every other, and the effect of a particular power 
of perception, they give it a particular name; 
and call it a moral ſenſe. | 
II. According to others, in order to account 
for the principle of approbation, there is no 
occaſion for ſuppoſing any new power of per- 
ception Which had never been heard of before: 
Nature, they imagine, acts here, as in all other 
caſes, with the ſtricteſt ottonomy, and pro- 
duces 4 multitude of effects from one and the 
fame cauſe; and fympathy,- a power which 
has always been taken notice of, and with 
which the mind is manifeſtly endowed, is, 
they think, ſufhcient to account for all the 
effects aſcribed to this peculiar faculty. 
I. Dr. Hutcheſon * had been at great pains 
to prove that the principle of approbation was 
not founded on ſelf-love. He had demon- 
ſtrated too, that it could not ariſe from any 
operation of reaſon. Nothing remained, he 
theüght, but to ſuppoſe it a faculty of a pe- 
euliar kind, with which Nature had endowed 
the human mind, in order to produce this one 
particular and important effect. When ſelf- 
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love and reaſon were both excluded, it did not 
occur to him that there was any other known 
faculty of the mind which could in any * | 
anſwer this purpoſe. . 

This new power of perception he called a 
moral ſenſe, and ſuppoſed it to be ſomewhat 
analogous to the external ſenſes. - As the bodies 
around us, by affecting theſe in a certain man- 
ner, appear to poſſeſs the different qualities of 
ſound, taſte, odour, : colour; ſo the various 
affections of the human mind, by touching 
this particular faculty in a certain manner, 
appear to poſſeſs the different qualities of 
amiable and odious, of virtuous and vicious, 
of right and wrong, 

The various ſenſes or powers of percep- 
tion *, from which the human mind derives 
al its ſimple ideas, were, according to this 
[yſtem, of two different kinds, of which the 
one were called the direct or antecedent, the 
other, the reflex or conſequent fenſes. The 
direct ſenſes were thoſe faculties from which 
the mind derived the perception of ſuch ſpecies 
of things as did not preſuppoſe the antecedent 
perception of any other. Thus ſounds and 
colours were objects of the direct ſenſes. To 
hear a ſound, or to ſee a colour, does not pre- 
ſuppoſe the antecedent perception of any other 
quality or object. The reflex or conſequent 
lenſes, on the other hand, were thoſe facul- 
tes from which the mind derived the percep- 
ion of ſuch ſpecies of things as preſuppoſed 
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the antecedent perception of ſome other. Thus 
harmony and beauty were objects of the re- 
flex ſenſes. In order to perceive the harmony 
of a ſound, or the beauty of a colour, we 
muſt firſt perceive the ſound or the colour. 
The 3 ſenſe was conſidered as a faculty of 
this kind. That faculty, which Mr. Locke 
calls reflection, and from which he derived 
the ſimple ideas of the different paſſions and 
emotions of the human mind, was, accordin 
to Dr. Hutcheſon, a direct internal ſenſe. 
That faculty again by which we perceived the 
beauty or deformity, the virtue or vice of thoſe 
different paſſions and emotions, was a reflex, 
internal ſenſe. 

Dr. Hutcheſon endeavoured ſtill further to 
ſupport this doctrine, by ſhewing that it was 
agreeable to the analogy of nature, and that 
the mind was endowed with a variety of other 
reflex ſenſes exactly ſimilar to the moral ſenſe; 
ſuch as a ſenſe of beauty and deformity in ex- 
ternal objects; a public ſenſe, by which we 
ſympathize with the happineſs or miſery of 
our fellow-creatures; a ſenſe of ſhame and ho- 
nour, and a ſenſe of ridicule. 

But, notwithſtanding all the pains which 
this ingenious philoſopher has taken to prove 
that the principle of approbation is founded in 
a peculiar power of perception, ſomewhat ana- 
logous to the external ſenſes, there are ſome 
conſequences, which he acknowledges to fol. 
low from this doctrine, that will, perhaps, 
be regarded by many as a ſufficient confutz 

tion 
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tion of it. The qualities, he allows *, which 
belong to the objects of any ſenſe, cannot, 
without the greateſt abſurdity, be aſcribed to 
the ſenſe itſelf. Who ever thought of calling 
the ſenſe of ſeeing black or white, the ſenſe 
of hearing loud or low, or the ſenſe of taſting 
ſweet or bitter? And, according to him, it is 


| equally abſurd to call our moral faculties vir- 
] tuous or vicious, morally good or evil. Theſe 
WH qualities belong to the objects of thoſe facul- 


ties, not to the faculties themſelves. IF an 

man, therefore, was ſo abſurdly conſtituted as 
to approve of cruelty and injuſtice as the high- 
eſt virtues, and to diſapprove of equity and hu- 
manity as the moſt pitiful vices, ſuch a con- 
ſtitution of mind might indeed be regarded as 
inconvenient both to the individual and to the 
ſociety, and likewiſe as ſtrange, ſurpriſing, and 


er unnatural in itſelf; but it could not, without 
e; the greateſt abſurdity, be denominated vicious, 
** or morally evil. 1 

* Yet, ſurely, if we ſaw any man ſhouting with 
0 


admiration and applauſe at a barbarous and 
unmerited execution, which ſome inſolent ty- 
rant had ordered, we ſhould not think we 
were guilty of any great abſurdity in denomi- 
nating this behaviour vicious and morally evil 
in· the higheſt degree, though it expreſſed no- 
n thing but depraved moral faculties, or an ab- 
ſurd approbation of this horrid action, as of 
what was noble, magnanimous, and great. 
Our heart, I imagine, at the ſight of ſuch a 
* Illuſtrations upon the Moral Senſe, Sect. 1. p. 237, 
et ſeq. Third Edition. 
; Dd 2 ſpeQator, 
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ſpectator, would forget for a while its ſympa- 
thy with the ſufferer, and feel nothing but 
horror and deteſtation at the thought of { 
execrable a wretch. We ſhould abominate 
him even more than the tyrant who might be 
goaded on by the ſtrong paſſions of jealouſy, 
fear, and reſentment, and upon that account 
be more excuſable. But the: ſentiments of 
the ſpectator would appear altogether without 
cauſe or motive, and therefore moſt perfectly 
and completely deteſtable. There is no per- 
verſion of ſentiment or affection which our 
heart would be more averle to enter -into, or 
which it would reject with greater hatred and 
indignation than one of this kind; and fo far 
from regarding ſuch. a conſtitution of mind as 
being merely ſomething ſtrange or inconve- 
nient, and not in any reſpect vicious or moral- 
ly evil, we ſhould rather conſider it as the 
very laſt and moſt dreadful ſtage of moral de- 
pravity. 
Correct moral ſentiments, on the contrary, 
naturally appear in ſome degree laudable and 
morally good. The man, whoſe cenſure and 
applauſe are upon all occaſions ſuited with the 
greateſt accuracy to the value or unworthinels 
of the object, ſeems to deſerve a degree even 
of moral approbation. We admire the deli- 
cate preciſion of his moral ſentiments : they 
lead our own judgments, and, upon account of 
their uncommon and ſurpriſing juſtneſs, they 
even excite our wonder and applauſe. We 
cannot indeed be always ſure that the conduct 
of ſuch a perſon would be in any reſpect cor- 
| reſpondent 
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reſpondent to the preciſion and accuracy of 
his judgments concerning the conduct of 
others. Virtue requires habit and reſolution of 
mind, as well as delicacy of ſentiment ; and, 
unfortunately, the former qualities are ſome- 
times wanting, where the latter is in the great- 
eſt perfection. This difpoſition of mind, how- 
ever, though it may fometimes be attended 
with imperfections, is incompatible with an 
thing that is groſsly criminal, and is the hap- 
pieſt foundation upon which the ſuperſtruc- 
ture of perfect virtue can be built. There are 
many men who mean very well, and ſeriouſſy 
purpoſe to do what they think their duty, 
who, notwithſtanding, are difagreeable on ac- 
count of the coarſeneſs of their moral ſenti- 
ments. | 

It may be ſaid, perhaps, that though the 
principle of approbation is not founded upon 
any power of perception that is in any reſpect 
analogous to the external ſenſes, it may ſtill be 
founded upon a peculiar ſentiment which an- 
ſwers this one particular purpoſe, and no other. 
Approbation and diſapprobation, it may be 
pretended, are certain feelings or emotions 
whichTriſe in the mind upon the view of dif- 
ferent characters and actions; and as reſent- 
ment might be called a ſenſe of injuries, or 
gratitude a ſenſe of benefits, ſo theſe may ve 
properly receive the name of a ſenſe of right 
and wrong, or of a moral ſenſe. | 

But this account of things, though it may 
not be liable to the ſame objections with the 
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foregoing, 1s expoſed to others. which are 
equally unanſwerable. 

Firſt of all, whatever variations any parti- 
cular emotion may undergo, it ſtill preſerves 
the general features which diſtinguiſh it to be 
an emotion of ſuch a kind, and theſe general 


features are always more ftriking and remark- 


able than any variation which it might undergo 
in particular caſes. Thus anger 1s an emotion 
of a particular kind : and accordingly its ge- 

neral features are always more diſtinguiſhable 
than all the variations it undergoes in particu- 
lar caſes. Anger againſt a man, is, no doubt, 
ſomewhat different from anger againſt a wo- 
man, and that again from anger againſt a 
child. In each of thoſe three caſes, the ge- 
neral paſſion of anger receives a different mo- 
dification from the particular character of its 
object, as may eaſily be obſerved by the at- 


tentive. But ſtill the general features of the 


paſſion predominate in all theſe caſes. To 
diſtinguiſh theſe, requires no nice obſerva- 
tion: a very delicate attention, on the con- 
trary, is neceſſary to diſcover their variations: 


every body takes notice of the former: ſcarce 


any body obſerves the latter. If approbation 
and diſapprobation, therefore, were, like gra- 
titude and reſentment, emotions of a parti- 
cular kind, diſtint from every other, we 
ſhould expect that, in all the variations which 
either of them might undergo, it would ſtill 
retain the general features which mark it to 
be an emotion of ſuch a particular kind, clear, 

plain, 
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plain, and eaſily diſtinguiſhable. But in fact 
it happens quite otherwiſe. If we attend to 
what we really feel, when upon different oc- 
caſions we either approve or diſapprove, we 
hall find that our emotion in one caſe is often 
totally different from that in another, and that 
no common features can poſſibly be diſcovered 
between them. Thus the approbation with 
which we view a tender, delicate, and humane 
ſentiment, is quite different from that with 
which we are ſtruck by one that appears great, 
daring, and magnanimous. Our approbation 
of both may, upon different occaſions, be per- 
fect and entire; but we are ſoftened by the one, 
and we are elevated by the other, and there is - 
no ſort of reſemblance between the emotions 
which they excite in us. But, according to 
that ſyſtem which I have been endeavouring to 
eſtabliſh, this muſt neceſſarily be the caſe. As 
the emotions of the perſon whom we approve 
of, are, in thoſe two caſes, quite oppoſite to 
one another, and as our approbation ariſes from 
ſympathy with thoſe oppoſite emotions, what we 
feel upon the one occaſion, can have no ſort of 
reſemblance to what we feel upon the other. 
But this could not happen if approbation con- 
liſted in a peculiar emotion which had nothing 
in common with the ſentiments we approved 
of, but which aroſe at the view of thoſe ſen- 
timents, like any other paſſion at the view of 
its proper object. The ſame thing holds true 
with regard to diſapprobation. Our horror 
for cruelty has no ſort of reſemblance to our 
contempt for mean-ſpiritedneſs, It is quite a 

Dd 4 different 
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different ſpecies of diſcord which we feel at 
the view of thoſe two different vices, between 
our own minds, and thoſe of the perſon whoſe 
ſentiments and behaviour we conſider. 
Secondly, I have already obſerved, that not 
_ only the different paſſions or affeQtions of the 
human mind which are approved or diſap- 
proved of appear morally good or evil, but 
that proper and improper approbation appear, 
to our natural ſentiments, to be ſtampt with 
the ſame characters? I would alk, therefore, 
how it 1s, that, according to this ſyſtem, we 
approve or diſapprove of proper or improper 
approbation. To this queſtion, there is, I 
imagine, but one reaſonable anſwer which 
can poſſibly be given. It muſt be ſaid, that 
when the approbation with which our neigh- 
bour regards the conduct of a third perſon 
coincides with our own, we approve of his 
approbation, and conſider it as, in ſome mea- 
ſure, morally good ; and that on the contrary, 
when it does not coincide with our own ſen— 
timents, we diſapprove of it, and conſider it 
as, in ſome meaſure, morally evil. It muſt be 
allowed, therefore, that, at leaſt in this one 
caſe, the coincidence or oppolition of ſenti- 
ments, between the obſerver and the perſon 
obſerved, conſtitutes moral approbation or diſ- 
approbation. And if it does fo in this one 
caſe, I would aſk, why not in every other ? to 
what purpoſe imagine a new power of percep- 
tion in order to account for thoſe ſeatiments! 
Againſt every account of the principle of 
approbation, which makes it depend upon a 
peculiar 
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peculiar ſentiment, diſtinct from every other, 
would object; that it is ſtrange that this 
ſentiment, which Providence undoubtedly in- 
tended to be the governing principle of human 
nature, ſhould hitherto have been ſo little 
taken notice of, as not to have got a name in 
any language. The word moral ſenſe is of 
very late formation, and cannot yet be con- 
ſidered as making part of the Engliſh tongue. 
The word approbation has but within theſe 
few years been appropriated to denote pecu- 
larly any thing of this kind. In propriety of 
language we approve of whatever is entirely 
to our ſatisfaction, of the form of a building, 
of the contrivance of a machine, of the fla- 
vour of a diſh of meat. The word conſcience 
does not immediately denote any moral faculty 
by which we approve” or diſapprove. Con- 
ſcience ſuppoſes, indeed, the exiſtence of 
ſome ſuch faculty, and properly ſignifies our 
conſciouſneſs of having acted agreeably or con- 
trary to its directions. When love, hatred, 
joy, ſorrow, gratitude, reſentment, with ſo 
many other pathons which are all ſuppoſed to 
be the ſubjects of this principle, have made 
themſelves conſiderable enough to get titles to 
know them by, is it not ſurpriſing that the 
ſovereign of them all ſhould hitherto have been 
lo little heeded, that, a few philoſophers ex- 
cepted, no body has yet thought it worth 
while to beſtow a name upon it. 

When we approve of any character or ac- 
tion, the ſentiments which we feel, are, ac- 
cording to the foregoing ſyſtem, derived from 


four 
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four fources, which are in ſome reſpects diffe- 
rent from one another. Firſt, we ſympathize 
with the motives of the agent ; ſecondly, we 
enter into the gratitude of thoſe who receive 
the benefit of his actions; thirdly, we obſerve 
that his conduct has been agreeable to the ge- 
neral rules by which thoſe two ſympathies ge- 
nerally act; and, laſt of all, when we conſider 
ſuch actions as making a part of a ſyſtem of 
behaviour which tends to promote the happi- 
neſs either of the individual or of the ſociety, 
they appear to derive a beauty from this utih- 
ty, not unlike that which we aſcribe to any 
well-contrived machine. After deducting, in 
any one particular caſe, all that muſt be ac- 
knowledged to proceed from ſome one or other 
of theſe four principles, I ſhould be glad to 
know what remains, and I ſhall freely allow 
this overplus to be aſcribed to a moral ſenſe, 
or to any other peculiar faculty, provided any 
body will aſcertain preciſely what this overplus 
is. It might be expected, perhaps, that if 
there was any ſuch peculiar prineiple, ſuch as 
this moral ſenſe is ſuppoſed to be, we ſhould 
feel it, in ſome particular caſes, ſeparated and 
detached from every other, as we often feel 
Joy, ſorrow, hope, and fear, pure and unmix- 
ed with any other emotion. This, however, 
J imagine, cannot even be pretended. I have 
never heard any inſtance alleged in which this 
principle could be ſaid to exert itſelf alone and 
unmixed with ſympathy or antipathy, with 
gratitude or reſentment, with the perception 
ef the agreement or diſagreement of any ac- 
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tion to an eſtabliſhed rule; or, laſt of all, with 
that general taſte for beauty and order which 
is excited by inanimated as well as by animated 
objects. N fe% 

II. There is another ſyſtem which attempts 
to account for the origin of our moral ſenti- 
ments from ſympathy, diſtin from that 
which I have been endeavouring to eſtabliſh. 
It is that which places virtue in utility, and 
accounts for the pleafure with which-the ſpec- 
tator ſurveys the utility of any quality from 
ſympathy, with the happineſs of thoſe who 
are affected by it. This ſympathy is different 
both from that by which we enter into the 
motives of the agent, and from that by which 
we go along with the gratitude to the perſons 
who are benefited by his actions. It is the 
ſame principle with that by which we approve 
of a well-contrived machine. But no machine 
can be the object of either of thoſe two laſt 
mentioned ſympathies. I have already, in the 
fourth part of this diſcourſe, given ſome ac- 
count of this ſyſtem. 
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Of the n manner in which different authors have 
treated of the en rules of n, 


r was el in the third part of this diſ- 

courſe, that the rules of juſtice are the only 
rules of morality which are preciſe and accy- 
rate; that thoſe of all the other virtues are 
looſe, . vague, and indeterminate ;z that the 
firſt may be compared to the rules of gram- 
mar; the others to thoſe which critics la 
down for the attainment of what is ſublime 
and elegant in compoſition, and which pre- 
ſent us rather with a general idea of the per- 
fection we ought. to aim at, than afford us 
any certain and infallible directions for acquir- 
ing it. 

pv the different rules of morality admit ſuch 
different degrees of accuracy, thoſe authors 
who have endeavoured to colle& and digeſt 
them into ſyſtems have done it in two diffe- 
rent manners; and one ſet has followed thro' 
the whole that looſe method to which they 
were naturally directed by the conſideration of 
one ſpecies of virtues; while another has as 
univerſally endeavoured to introduce into their 
precepts, that ſort of accuracy of which only 
ſome of them are ſuſceptible. The firſt have 
wrote like critics, the ſecond like gram- 
marians. 


I. The 
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I. The firſt, among whom we may count 
all the antient moraliſts, have contented 
themſelves with deſcribing in a general man- 
ner the different vices and virtues; and with 
pointing out the deformity and miſery-of' the 
one diſpoſition, as well as the 9 and 
happineſs of the other; but have not affected 
to lay down many preciſe rules that are to hold 
good unexceptionably in all particular caſes. 
They have only endeavoured to aſcertain, as 
far as language is capable of aſcertaining, firſt, 
wherein conſiſts the ſentiment of the heart, 
upon which each particular virtue is founded, 
what ſort of internal feeling or emotion it is 
which conſtitutes the eſſence of friendihip} o 
humanity, of generoſity, of juſtice, of magna- 
nimity, and of all the other virtues, as well as 
of the vices which are oppoſed to them? and, 
ſecondly, What is the general way of acting, 
the ordinary tone and tenour of conduc to 
which each of thoſe ſentiments would direct 
us, or how it is that a friendly, a generous, a 
brave, a juſt, and a humane man, would, 
upon ordinary occaſions, chuſe to act? 

To characterize the ſentiment of the heart, 
upon which each particular virtue is founded, 
though it requires both a delicate and an ac- 
curate pencil, is a taſk, however, which may 
be executed with ſome degree of exactneſs. 
It is impoſlible, indeed, to exprels all the, 
variations which each ſentiment either does 
or ought to undergo, according to every 
poſſible variation of circumſtances. They 
ae endlefs, and language wants names to 


mark 
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mark them by. The ſentiment of friend- 
ſhip, for example, which we feel for an old 
man, is different from that which we feel for 
a young: that which we entertain for an 
auſtere man, different from that which we 
feel for one of ſofter and gentler manners: 
and that again from what we feel for one of 
gay vivacity and ſpirit. The friendfhip which 


we conceive for a man is different from that 


there is no mixture of any groſſer paſſion, 
What author could enumerate and aſcertain 
theſe and all the other infinite varieties which 
this ſentiment is capable of undergoing ? But 
Rill the general ſentiment of friendſhip, and 
familiar attachment which is common to them 
all, may be aſcertained with a ſufficient de- 
gree of accuracy. The picture which is drawn 
of it, though it wall rates be in many re- 


ſpects incomplete, may, however, have ſuch 


a reſemblance as to make us know the original 
when we meet with it, and even diftinguiſh 
it from other ſentiments to which it 'has'a 
conſiderable reſemblance, fuch as OST, 
reſpect, eſteem, admiration. _ 

To deicribe, in a general manner, hat is 
the ordinary way of acting to which each 
virtue would prompt us, is ſtill more eaſy. It 


3s, indeed, ſcarce poſſible to deſcribe the in- 


ternal ſentiment or emotion upon which it is 
founded, without doing ſomething of this 
kind. It is impoſſible by language to exprels, 
if I may ſay ſo, the inviſible features of all the 
different modifications of paſſion as they ſhow 


themſelves 
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themſelves within. There is no other way 
of marking and diſtinguiſhing them from one 
another, but by deſcribing the effects which 
they produce without, the alterations which 
they occaſion in the countenance, in the air 
and external behaviour, the reſolutions 
ſuggeſt, the actions they prompt to. It 1s 
thus that Cicero, in the firſt book of his Of- 
fices, endeavours to direct us to the practice 
of the four cardinal virtues; and that Ari- 
ſtotle, in the practical parts of his Ethics, points 
out to us the different habits by which 'he 
would have us regulate our behaviour, ſuch 
as liberality, magnificence, magnanimity, and 
even jocularity and good humour, qualities, 
which that indulgent philoſopher has thought 
worthy of a place in the catalogue of the 
virtues, though the lightneſs of that appro- 
bation which we naturally beſtow upon them, 
ſhould not ſeem to entitle them to ſo venerable 
a name. FY 
Such works preſent us with agreeable and 
lively pictures of manners. By the vivacity 
of their deſcriptions they inflame our natutal 
love of virtue, and increaſe our abhorrence 
of vice : by the juſtneſs, as well as delicacy 
of their obſervations, they may often help 
both to correct and to aſcertain our natural 
ſentiments with regard to the propriety of 
conduct, and ſuggeſting many nice and de- 
licate attentions, form us to a more exact 
juſtneſs of behaviour, than what, without 
fuch inſtruction, we ſhould have been apt to 
think of, lu treating of the rules of mora- 


lity, 
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lity, in this manner, conſiſts the ſcience which 
is properly called Ethics, a ſcience which, 
though like criticiſm, it does not admit of 
the moſt accurate preciſion, is, however, both 
highly uſeful and agreeable. It is of all 
others the moſt ſuſceptible of the embelliſh- 
ments of eloquence, and by means of them 
of beſtowing, if that be poſſible, a new im- 
portance upon the ſmalleſt rules of duty. Its 
precepts, when thus dreſſed and adorned, are 
capable of producing upon the flexibility of 
youth the nobleſt and moſt laſting impreſ- 
ſions, and as they fall in with the natural 
magnanimity of that generous age, they are 
able to inſpire, for a time at leaſt, the moſt 
heroic reſolutions, and thus tend both to 
eſtabliſh and confirm the beſt and moſt uſeful 
habits of which the mind of man is ſuſcep- 
tible. Whatever precept and exhortation can 
do to animate us to the practice of virtue, 1s 
done by this ſcience delivered in this manner. 

II. The ſecond ſet of moraliſts, among 
whom: we may count all the caſuiſts of the 


middle and latter ages of the chriſtian church, 


as well as all thoſe who in this and in the 
preceding century have treated of what is 
called natural juriſprudence, do not content 
themſelves with characterizing in, this gene- 
ral manner that tenour of conduct which they 
would recommend to us, but endeavour to 
lay down exact and preciſe rules for the di- 
rection of every circumſtance. of our beha- 


viour. As juſtice is the only virtue with re- 


gard to which ſuch exact rules can proper'y 
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he given; it is this virtue, that has chiefly 
fallen under the confideration of thoſe two 
different ſets of writers. They treat of it, 
however, in a very different manner. 
Thoſe who write upon the principles of 
juriſprudence, conſider only what the perſon 
to whom the obligation is due, ought to think 
himſelf entitled to exact by force; hat every 
impartial ſpectator would approve of him for 
exacting, or what a judge or arbiter, to whom 
he had ſubmitted his caſe; and who had un- 
dertaken to do him juſtice; ought tb oblige 
the other perſon to ſuffer or to perform. The 
caſuiſts, on the other hand, do not ſo much 
examine what it is, that might properly be 
exacted by force, as what it is, that the per- 
ſon who owes the obligation ought to think 
himſelf bound to perform from the moſt ſa- 
cred and ſcrupulous regard to the general 
rules of juſtice, and from the moſt conſcien- 
tious dread, either of wronging his neighbour; 
or of violating the integrity of his own cha- 
rater. It is the end of juriſprudence to pre- 
ſcribe rules for the deciſions of judges and 
arbiters. It is the end of caſuiſtry to pre- 
ſcribe rules for the conduct of a good man. 
By obſerving all the rules of juriſprudence, 
ſuppoſing them ever ſo perfect, we ſhould de- 
ſerve nothing but to be free from external pu- 
niſhment. By obſerving thoſe of caſuiſtry, 
ſuppoſing them ſuch as they ought to be, we 
ſhould be entitled to conſiderable praiſe by 


the exact and ſcrupulous delicacy of aur be- 
baviour. 
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It may frequently happen that a good man 
ought to think himfelf bound, from a ſacred 
and conſcientious regard to the general rules 
of juſtice, to perform many things which it 
would be the higheſt injuſtice to extort from 
him, or for any judge or arbiter to impoſe 
upon him by force. To give a trite example; 
a highwayman, by the fear of death, obliges 
a traveller to promiſe him a certain ſum of 
money. Whether ſuch a promiſe, extorted 
in this manner by unjuſt force, ought to be 
regarded as obligatory, is a queſtion that has 
been very much debated. 

If we conſider it merely as a queſtion of 
juriſprudence, the deciſion can admit of no 
doubt. It would be abſurd to ſuppoſe, that 
the highwayman can be entitled to uſe force 
to conſtrain the other to perform. To ex- 
| tort the promiſe was a crime which deſerved | 
the higheſt puniſhment, and to extort the 
performance would only be adding a new 
crime to the former. He can complain of 
no injury who has been only deceived by 
the perſon by whom he might juſtty have 
been killed. To ſuppoſe that a judge ought RF 
to enforce the obligation of. ſuch promiſes, 
or that the magiſtrate ought to allow them 
to ſuſtain ation at aw, would be the moſt 
ridiculous of all abſurdities. If we conſider 
this queſtion, therefore, as a queſtion ot | 
juriſprudence, we can be at no loſs about the 
deciftion. | g 
But if we conſider it as a queſtion of ca- 
ſuiſtry, it will not be ſo eaſily determined. 
be Whether 
- f 
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Whether a good man, from a conſcientious 
regard to the moſt ſacred rule of juſtice, 
which commands the obſervance of all ſeri- 
ous promiſes, would not think himſelf bound 
to perform, is at leaſt much more doubtful. 
That no regard 1s due to the difappointment 
of the wretch who brings him into this ſitua- 
tion, that no injury is done to the robber, 
and conſequently that nothing can be extorted 
by force, will admit of no ſort of diſpute. 
But whether ſome regard is not, in this caſe, 
due to his own dignity and honour, to the 
inviolable ſacredneſs of that part of his cha- 
racter which makes him reverence the law 
of truth, and abhor every thing that approaches 
to treachery and falſehood, may, perhaps, 
more reaſonably be made a queſtion. The 
caſuiſts accordingly are greatly divided about 
it, One party, with whom we may count 
Cicero among the ancients, among the mo- 
derns, Puffendorf, Barbeyrac his commen- 
tator, and above all the late Dr. Hutcheſon, 
one who in moſt caſes was by no means a 
looſe caſuiſt, determine, without any heſita- 
tion, that no ſort of regard is due to any ſuch 
promiſe, and that to think otherwiſe is mere 
weakneſs and ſuperſtition. Another party, 
among whom we may reckon * ſome of the 
ancient fathers of the church, as well as ſome 
very eminent modern caſuiſts, have been of 
another opinion, and have judged all ſuch 
promiſes obligatory. 


* St, Auguſtine, la Placette, 
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If we conſider the matter according to the 
common ſentiments of mankind, we ſhall 
find that ſome regard would be thought due 
even to a promiſe of this kind; but that it 
is impoſſible to determine how much, by any 
general rule that will apply to all caſes with- 
out exception. The man who was quite frank 
and eaſy in making promiſes of this kind, and 
who violated them with as little ceremony, 
we ſhould not chooſe for our friend and com- 
panion. A gentleman who ſhould promiſe 
a highwayman five pounds and not perform, 
would incur ſome blame. If the ſum pro- 
miſed, however, was very great, it might 
be more doubtful, what was proper to be 
done. If it was ſuch, for example, that the 
payment of it would entirely ruin the family 
of the promiſer, if it was ſo great as to be 
ſufficient for promoting the moſt uſeful pur- 
. poſes, it would appear in ſome meaſure cri- 
.minal, at leaſt extremely improper, to throw 
it, for the ſake of a punctilio, into ſuch worth- 
leſs hands. The man who ſhould beggar 
himſelf, or who ſhould throw away an hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, though he could at- 
ford that vaſt ſum, for the ſake of obſerv- 
ing ſuch a parole with a thief, would appear 
to the common ſenſe of mankind, abſurd and 
extravagant in the higheſt degree. Such pro- 
fuſion would ſeem inconſiſtent with his duty, 
with what he owed both to himſelf and 
others, and what, therefore, regard to a pro- 
miſe extorted in this manner, could by no 
means authorize. To fix, however, by any 
preciſe 
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preciſe rule, what degree of regard ought to 
be paid to it, or what might be the greateſt 
ſum which could be due from it, is evident] 
impoſſible. This would vary according to the 
charaQers of the perſons, according to their 
circumſtances, according to the ſolemnity of 
the promiſe, and even according to the inci- 
dents of the rencounter : and if the promiſer 
had been treated with a great deal of that fort 
of gallantry, which is ſometimes to be met 
with in perſons of the moſt abandoned charac- 
ters, more would ſeem due than upon other 
occaſions. It may be {aid in general, that exact 
propriety requires the obſervance of all ſuch 
promiſes, wherever it is not inconſiſtent with 
ſome other duties that are more facred ; ſuch 
as regard to the public intereſt, to thoſe whom 
gratitude, whom natural affection, or whom 
the laws of proper beneficence ſhould prompt 
us to provide for. But, as was formerly taken 
notice of, we have no preciſe rules to determine 
what external actions are due from a regard 
to ſuch motives, nor, conſequently, when it is 
that thoſe virtues are inconſiſtent with the 
obſervance of ſuch promiſes. 

It is to be obſerved, however, that when- 
ever ſuch promiſes are violated, though for 
the moſt neceſſary reaſons, it is always with 
ſome degree of diſhonour to the perſon who 
made them. After they are made, we ma 
be convinced of the impropriety of obſerving 
them. But ſtill there is ſome fault in having 
made them. It is at leaſt a departure from 
the higheſt an] nobleſt maxims of magnani- 
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mity and honour. A brave man ought to die, 
rather than make a promiſe which he can 
neither keep without folly, nor violate without 
ignominy. For ſome degree of ignominy al- 
ways attends a ſituation of this kind, Trea- 
chery and falſehood are vices ſo dangerous, ſo 
dreadful, and, at the ſame time, ſuch as may 
ſo eaſily, and, upon many occaſions, ſo ſafely 
be indulged, that we are more jealous of — 
than of almoſt any other. Our imagination 
therefore attaches the idea of ſname to all vio- 
lations of faith, in every circumſtance and in 
every ſituation. They reſemble, in this re- 
ſpect, the violations of chaſtity in the fair ſex, 
a virtue of which, for the like reaſons, we are 
exceſſively jealous ; ; and our ſentiments are 
not more delicate with regard to the one, than 
with regard to the other. Breach of chaſtity 
diſhonours irretrievably. No circumſtances, 
no ſolicitation can excuſe it; no ſorrow, no 
repentance atone for it. We are ſo nice in 
this reſpect that even a rape diſhonours, and 
the innocence of the mind cannot, in our 
imagination, waſh out the pollution of the 
body. It is the ſame caſe with the violation 
of faith, when it has been ſolemnly pledged, 
even to 'the moſt worthleſs of mankind. Fi- 
delity is ſo neceſſary a virtue, that we appre- 
hend it in general to be due even to thoſe to 
whom nothing elſe is due, and whom we 
think it lawful to kill and deſtroy. It is to 
no purpoſe that the perſon who has been 
guilty of the breach of it, urges that he pro- 
miſed in order to ſave his life, and — * 
roke 
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broke his promiſe, becauſe it was inconſiſtent 
with ſome other reſpectable duty to keep it. 
Theſe circumſtances may alleviate, but can- 
not entirely wipe out his diſhonour. He ap- 
pears to have been guilty of an action with 
which, in the imaginations of men, ſome de- 
gree of ſhame is inſeparably connected. He 
has broke a promiſe which he had ſolemnly 
averred he would maintain; and his charac- 
ter, if not irretrievably ſtained and polluted, 
has at leaſt a ridicule affixed to it, which it 
will be very difficult entirely to efface ; and 
no man, I imagine, who had gone through 
an adventure of this kind, would be fond of 
telling the ſtory. 

This inſtance may ſerve to ſhow wherein 
conſiſts the difference between caſuiſtry and 
juriſprudence, even when both of them con- 
ſider the obligations of the general rules of 
juſtice. 

But though this difference be real and eſſen- 
tial, though thoſe two ſciences propoſe quite 
different ends, the ſameneſs of the ſubject has 
made ſuch a ſimilarity between them, that the 
greater part of authors, whoſe profeſſed deſign 
was to treat of juriſprudence, have determined 
the different queſtions they examine, ſome- 
times according to the principles of that ſci- 
ence, and ſometimes according to thoſe of 
caſuiſtry, without diſtinguiſhing, and, perhaps, 
without being themſelves aware when they 
did the one, and when the other. 

The doctrine of the caſuiſts, however, is 
by no means confined to the conſideration of 
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what a conſcientious regard to the general 
rules of juſtice would demand of us. It 
embraces many other parts of Chriſtian and 
moral duty. What ſeems principally to have 
given occaſion to the cultivation of this ſpecies 
of ſcience was the cuſtom of auricular con- 
feſſion, introduced by the Roman Catholic ſu- 
perſtition, in times of barbariſm and igno- 
rance. By that inſtitution, the moſt ſecret 
actions, and even the thoughts of every per- 
ſon, which could be ſuſpected of receding in 
the ſmalleſt degree from the rules of Chriſtian 
purity, were to be revealed to the confeſſor. 
The confeſſor informed his penitents whether, 
and in what reſpect they had violated their 
duty, and what penance it behoved them to 
undergo, before he could abſolve them in the 
name of the offended Deity. | 

The conſciouſneſs, or even the ſuſpicion 
of having done wrong, is a load upon every 
mind, and 1s accompanied with anxiety and 
terrour in all thoſe who are not hardened by 
long habits of iniquity. Men, in this, as in 
all other diſtreſſes, are naturally eager to diſ- 
burthen themſelyes of the oppreſſion which 
they feel upon their thoughts, by unboſom- 
ing the agony of their mind to ſome perſon 
whoſe ſecrecy and diſcretion they can confide 
in. The ſhame, which they ſuffer from this 
acknowledgment, is fully compenſated by 
that alleviation of their uneaſineſs which the 
ſympathy of their confident ſeldom fails to 
occaſion. It relieves them to find that they 
are. not altogether unworthy of regard, _ 

: | that 
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that however their paſt conduct may be cen- 
ſured, their preſent diſpoſition is at leaſt ap- 
proved of, and is perhaps ſufficient to com- 
penſate the other, at leaſt to maintain them 
in ſome degree of eſteem with their friend. 
A numerous and artful clergy had, in thoſe 
times of ſuperſtition, inſinuated themſelves 
into the confidence of almoſt every private 
family. They poſſeſſed all the little learning, 
which the times could afford, and their man- 
ners, though in many reſpeQs rude and diſ- 
orderly, were poliſhed and regular, compared 
with thoſe of the age they lived in. They 
were regarded, therefore, not only as the 
great directors of all religious, but of all mo- 
ral duties. Their familiarity gave reputation 
to whoever was ſo happy as to poſſeſs it, and 
every mark of their diſapprobation ſtamped 
the deepeſt ignominy upon all who had the 
misfortune to fall under it. Being conſi- 
dered as the great judges of right — wrong, 
they were naturally conſulted about all ſcru- 
ples that occurred, and it was reputable for 
any perſon to have it known that he made 
thoſe holy men the confidents of all ſuch 
lecrets, and took no important or delicate 
ſtep in his conduct without their advice and 
approbation. It was not difficult for the 
clergy, therefore, to get it eſtabliſned as a 
general rule, that they ſhould be entruſted 
with what it had already become faſhionable 
to entruſt them, and with what they generally 
would have been entruſted, though no ſuch 
rule had been eſtabliſhed. To qualify them- 
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ſelves for confeſfors became thus a neceſſary 
part of the ſtudy of churchmen and divines, 
and they were thence led to colle& what are 
called caſes of conſcience, nice and delicate 
fituations in which it is hard to determine 
whereabouts the propriety of conduct may 
le. Such works, they imagined, might be 
of uſe both to the directors of conſciences, and 
to thoſe who were to be directed; and hence 
the origin of books of caſuiſtry. 

The moral duties which fell under the con- 
ſideration of the cafuiſts were chiefly thoſe 
which can, in ſome meaſure at leaſt, be cir- 
cumſcribed within general rules, and of which 
the violation is naturally attended with ſome 
degree of remorſe, and ſome dread of ſuffering 
puniſhment, The deſign of that inſtitution 
which gave occaſion to their works, was to 
appeaſe thoſe terrours of conſcience which at- 
tend upon the infringement of ſuch duties, 
But it is not every virtue of which the defect 
is accompanied with any very ſevere com- 
punctions of this kind, and no man applies 
to his confeſſor for abſolution, becauſe he did 
not perform the moſt generous, the moſt 
friendly, or the moſt magnanimous action 
which, in his circumſtances, it was poſ- 
fible to perform. In failures of this kind, the 
rule that is violated is commonly not very 
determinate, and is generally of ſuch a na- 
ture too, that, though the obſervance of it 
might entitle to honour and reward, the vio- 
lation ſeems to expoſe to no poſitive blame, 


cenſure, or puniſhment, The exerciſe of ſuch 
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virtues the caſuiſts ſeem to have regarded as 
a ſort of works of ſupererogation, which 
could not be very ſtrictly exacted, and which 
it was therefore ti for them to treat 
of, 

The breaches of moral duty, Wende 
which came before the tribunal of the con- 
feſſor, and upon that account fell under the 
cognizance of the caſuiſts, were chiefly of 
three different kinds. 

Firſt and principally, breaches of the rules 
of juſtice. The rules here are all expreſs and 
poſitive, and the violation of them is natu- 
rally attended with the conſciouſneſs of deſerv- 
ing, and the dread of ſuffering puniſhment 
both from God and man. 

Secondly, breaches of the rules of chaſtity. 
Theſe in all groſſer inſtances are real breaches 
of the rules of juſtice, and no perſon can be 
guilty of them without doing the moſt un- 
pardonable injury to ſome other. In ſmaller 
inſtances, when they amount only to a vio- 
lation of thoſe exact decorums which ought 
to be obſerved in the converſation of the 
two ſexes, they cannot indeed juſtly be con- 
ſidered as violations of the rules of juſtice. 

They are generally, however, violations of a 
pretty plain rule, and, at leaft in one' of the 
ſexes, tend to bring ignominy upon the per- 
ſon who has been guilty of them, and con- 
ſequently to be attended in the ſcrupulous 


with ſome degree of ſhame and cantrition of 
mind, 
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Thirdly, breaches of the rules of veracity. 
The violation of truth, it is to be obſerved, 
is not always a breach of juſtice, though it is 
ſo upon many occaſions, ' and conſequently 
cannot always expoſe to any external puniſh- 
ment. The vice of common lying, though 
a moſt miſerable meanneſs, may frequently do 
hurt to no perſon, and in this caſe no claim 
of vengeance or ſatisfaction can be due either 
to the perſons impoſed upon, or to others. 
But though the violation of truth is not al- 
ways a breach of juſtice, it is always a breach 
of a yery plain rule, and what naturally tends 
to cover with ſhame the perſon who has been 
guilty of it. The great pleaſure of conver- 
ſation, and indeed of ſociety, ariſes from a 
certain correſpondence of ſentiments and opi- 
nions, from a certain harmony of minds, 
which, like ſo many muſical inſtruments, co- 
incide and keep time with one another. But 
this moſt delightful harmony cannot be ob- 
tained unleſs there is a free communication 
of ſentiments and opinions. We all deſire, 
upon this account, to feel how each other 1s 
affected, to penetrate into each other's boſoms, 
and to obſerve the ſentiments and affections 
which really ſubſiſt there. The man who 
indulges us in this natural paſhon, who 1n- 
vites us into his heart, who, as it were, ſets 
open the gates of his breaſt to us, ſeems to 
exerciſe a ſpecies of hoſpitality more delight- 
ful than any other. No man, who is in or- 
dinary good temper, can fail of pleaſing, it he 
has the courage to utter his real ſentiments 
a8 
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as he feels them, and becauſe he feels them. 
It is this unreſerved ſincerity which renders 
even the prattle of a child agreeable. How 
weak and imperfect ſoever the views of the 
open-hearted, we take pleaſure to enter into 
them, and endeavour, as much as we can, 
to bring down our own- underſtanding to the 
level of their capacities, and to regard every 
ſubject in the particular light in which they 
appear to have conſidered it. This paſſion 
to diſcover the real ſentiments of others is 
naturally fo ſtrong, that it often degenerates 
into a troubleſome and impertinent curioſity 
to pry into thoſe ſecrets of our neighbours, 
which they have very juſtifiable reaſons for 
concealing; and, upon many occaſions, it re- 
quires prudence and a ſtrong ſenſe of pro- 
priety to govern this, as well as all the other 
paſſions of human nature, and to reduce it 
to that pitch which any 1mpartial ſpectator 
can approve of. To diſappoint this curioſity, 
however, when it is kept within proper 
bounds, and aims at nothing which there 
can be any juſt reaſon for concealing, is 
equally diſagreeable in its turn. The man 
who eludes our moſt innocent queſtions, who 
gives no ſatisfaction to our moſt inoffenſive 
inquiries, who plainly wraps himſelf up in 
. impenetrable obſcurity, ſeems, as it were, to 
build a wall about his breaſt. We run for- 
ward to get within it, with all the eagernefs 
of harmleſs curioſity, and feel ourſelves all 
at once puſhed back with the rudeſt and moft 
offenſive violence. If to conceal is fo diſ- 
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agreeable, to attempt to deceiye us is ſtill 
more diſguſting, even though we could poſ- 
ſibly ſuffer nothing by the ſucceſs of the fraud. 
If we ſee that our companion wants to im- 
peſe upon us, if the ſentiments. and opinions 
which he utters appear evidently not to be 
his own, let them be ever ſo fine, we can 
derive no ſort of entertainment from them; 
and if ſomething of human nature did not 
now and then tranſpire through all the co- 
vers which falſehood and affeQation are ca- 
pable of wrapping around it, a puppet of wood 
would be altogether as pleaſant a companion as 
a perſon who never ſpoke as he was affected. 
No man ever deceives, with regard to the 
moſt inſignificant matters, who is not con- 
ſcious of doing ſomething like an injury to 
thoſe he converſes with; and who does not 
inwardly bluſh and ſhrink back with ſhame 
and confuſion even at the ſecret thought of a 
detection. Breach of veracity, therefore, be- 
ing always attended with ſome degree of re- 
morſe and ſelf-condemnation, naturally fell 
under the cognizance of the caſuiſts. 

The chief ſubjects of the works of the 
caſuiſts, therefore, were the conſcientious re- 
gard that is due to the rules of juſtice ; how 
far we ought to reſpect the life and property 
of our neighbour ; the duty of reſtitution ; 
the laws of chaſtity and modeſty, and wherein 
conſiſted what, in their language, are called 
the ſins of concupiſcence : the rules of vera- 
city, and the obligation of oaths, promiſes, 
and contracts of all kinds. | ; 
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It may be ſaid in general of the works of 


the caſuiſts that they attempted, to no pur- 
poſe, to direct by preciſe rules what it be- 
longs to feeling and ſentiment only to judge 
of. How is it poſſible to aſcertain by rules 
the exact point at which, in every caſe, a 


delicate ſenſe of juſtice begins to run into a 


frivolous and weak ſcrupuloſity of conſcience? 
When it is that ſecrecy and reſerve begin to 
grow into diſſimulation? How far an agree- 
able irony may be carried, and at what preciſe 
point it begins to degenerate into a deteſtable 
lie? What is the higheſt pitch of freedom 
and eaſe of behaviour which can be regard- 
ed as graceful and becoming, and when it 
is that it firſt begins to run into a negli- 
gent and thoughtleſs licentiouſneſs ? With 
regard to all ſuch matters, what would hold 
good in any one caſe would ſcarce do ſo ex- 
actly in any other, and what conſtitutes the 
propriety and happineſs of behaviour, varies 
in every caſe with the ſmalleſt variety of ſitua- 
tion. Books of caſyiſtry, therefore, are ge- 
nerally as uſeleſs as they are commonly tire- 
ſome. They could be of little uſe to one 
who ſhould conſult them upon occaſion, even 
ſuppoſing their deciſions to be juſt; becauſe, 
notwithſtanding the multitude of caſes col- 
lected in them, yet, upon account of the ſtill 
greater variety of poſſible circumſtances, it is a 
chance, if among all thoſe caſes there be found 
one exactly parallel to that under conſideration. 
One, who is really anxious to do his duty, 
muſt be very weak, if he can imagine that 

he 
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he has much occaſion for them; and with 
regard to one who is negligent of it, the ſtyle 
of thoſe writings is not ſuch as is likely to 
awaken him to more attention. None of them 
tend to animate us to what is generous and 
noble. None of them tend to ſoften us to 


what 1s gentle and humane. Many of them; 


on the contrary, tend rather .to teach us to 
chicane with our own conſciences, and by 
their vain ſubtilties ferve to authorize innu- 
merable evaſive refinements with regard to 
the moſt eſſential articles of our duty. That 
frivolous accuracy which they attempted to 
introduce into ſubjects which do not admit of 
it, almoſt neceſſarily betrayed them into thoſe 
dangerous errours, and at the ſame time ren- 
dered their works dry and diſagreeable, abound- 
ing in abſtruſe and metaphyſical diſtinctions, 
but incapable of exciting in the heart any of 


thoſe emotions which it is the principal uſe of 


books of morality to excite. 

The two uſeful parts of moral philoſophy, 
therefore, are Ethics and Juriſprudence : 
caſuiſtry ought to be rejected altogether, and 
the ancient moraliſts appear to have judged 
much better, who, in treating of the ſame 
ſubjects, did not affect any ſuch nice exact= 
neſs, but contented themſelves with deſcrib- 
ing, in a general manner, what is the ſenti- 
ment upon which juſtice, modeſty, and vera- 
city are founded, and what is the ordinary 
way of acting to which thoſe virtues would 
commonly prompt us. - 
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Something, indeed, not unlike the doctrine 
of the caſuiſts, ſeems to have been attempted 
by ſeveral hiloſophers. There is ſomething 
of this kind in the third book of Cicero's Of- 
fes, where he endeavours like a caſuiſt to 
give rules for our conduct in many nice caſes, 
in which it is difficult to determine where- 
abouts the point of propriety may lie. It 
appears too, from many 9 in the ſame 
book, that ſeveral other philoſophers had at- 
tempted ſomething of the ſame kind before 
him. Neither he nor they, however, ap- 
pear to have aimed at giving a complete 
ſyſtem of this ſort, but only meant to ſhow 
how ſituations may occur, in which it is 
doubtful, whether the higheſt propriety of 
conduct conſiſts in obſerving or in receding 
from what, in ordinary caſes, are the rules of 
duty. 

brery ſyſtem of a poſitive law may be re- 
garded as a more or leſs imperfect attempt to- 
wards a ſyſtem of natural juriſprudence, or 


FJ towards an enumeration of the particular rules 


of juſtice. As the violation of juſtice is what 
men will never ſubmit to from one another, 


L the public magiſtrate is under a neceſſity of 


employing the power of the commonwealth 


to enforce the practice of this virtue. With- 


out this precaution, civil ſociety would be- 


come a ſcene of bloodſhed and diſorder, every 


man revenging himſelf at his own hand when- 
ever he fancied he was injured. To prevent 


the confuſion which woutd attend upon every 


man's doing juſtice to himſelf, the magiſtrate, 
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in all governments that have acquired any 
conſiderable authority, undertakes to do jui- 
tice to all, and promiſes to hear and to re- 
dreſs every complaint of injury. In all well- 
governed ſtates too, not only judges are ap- 
pointed for determining the controverſies of 
individuals, but rules are preſcribed for re- 
gulating the deciſions of thoſe judges; and 
theſe rules are, in general, intended to co- 
ineide with thoſe of natural juſtice. It does 
not, indeed, always happen that they do ſo 
in every inſtance. Sometimes what is called 
the conſtitution of the ſtate, that is, the in- 
tereſt of the government; ſometimes the in- 
tereſt of particular orders of men who tyran- 
nize the government, warp the poſitive laws 
of the country from what natural juſtice would 
preſcribe. In ſome countries, the rudeneſs 
and barbariſm of the people hinder the na- 
tural ſentiments of juſtice from arriving at 
that accuracy and preciſion which, in more 
civilized nations, they naturally attain to. 
Their laws are, like their manners, groſs and 
rude, and undiftinguiſhing. In other coun- 
tries the unfortunate conſtitution of their courts 
of judicature hinders any regular ſyſtem of 
juriſprudence from ever eſtabliſhing itſelf Þ 
among them, though the improved manners 
of the people may be ſuch as would admit of W 
the moſt accurate. In no country do the de- 
ciſions of poſitive law coincide exactly, in 
every caſe, with the rules which the natural W 
ſenſe of juſtice would dictate. Syſtems of po- 
ſitive law, therefore, though they deſerve the 

| greateſt W 
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greateſt authority, as the records of the ſenti- 
ments of mankind in different ages and nations, 
yet can never be regarded as accurate ſyſtems 
of the rules of natural juſtice. ' 
lt might have been expected char die rea- 
ſonings of lawyers, upon the different imper- 
fections and improvements of the laws of dif- 
ferent countries, ſhould have given occaſion 
to an inquiry into what were the natural 
rules of juſtice independent of all poſitive in- 
ſtitution. It might have been expected that 
theſe reaſonings ſhould have led them to aim 
at eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem of what might pro- 
perly- be called natural juriſprudence, or a 
theory of the general principles which ought 
to run through, and be the foundation of, ce 
laws of all nations. But tho' the reaſonings 
of lawyers did produce ſomething of this 
kind, and though no man has treated ſyſtema- 
tically of the laws of any particular country, 
without intermixing in his work many ob- 
ſervations of this fort 3 it was very late in 
the world before any ſuch general fyſtem 
was thought of, or before the philoſophy of 
law was treated of by itſelf, and without re- 
gard to the particular inflitutions of any one. 
nation. In none of the ancient moraliſts, do 
we find any attempt towards a particular enu- 
meration of the rules of juſtice. Cicero in 
bis Offices, and Ariſtotle in his Ethics, treat of 
vgs in the ſame general manner in which 
hey treat of all the other virtues. In the 
laws of Cicero and Plato, where we might 
naturally have expected ſome attempts to- 
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wards an enumeration of thoſe rules of natu- 
ral equity, which ought to be enforced by 
the poſitive laws of every country, chere is, 
however, nothing of this kind. Their laws 
are laws of police, not of juſtice. Grotius 
ſeems to have been the firſt, who attempted 
to give the world any thing like a ſyſtem of 

thoſe principles which ought to run through, 

and be the foundation of, the laws of all na- 

tions; and his treatiſe of the laws of war 

and peace, with all its imperfections, is per- 

haps at this day the moſt complete work that 
has yet been given upon this ſubject. I ſhall 
in another diſcourſe endeavour to give an ac- 
count of the general principles of law and 
government, and of the different revolutions 
they have undergone in the different ages 
and periods of ſociety, not only in what con- 
cerns juſtice, but in What concerns police, 
revenue, and arms, and whatever elſe is the 
object of law. I ſhall not, therefore, at pre- 
ſent enter into any further detail concerning 


the hiſtory of eee | 
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CONSIDERATIONS 

| Concerning the FIRST 
FORMATION or LANGUAGES, 
| AND THE 


Different Genius of original and . 
1 ANG UAGES. 


PHE Agustin of particular names, to 
denote particular objects, that is, the 
inſtitution of nouns ſubſtantive, would, pro- 
bably, be one of the firſt ſteps towards the 
formation of language. Two ſavages, who 
had never been taught to ſpeak, but had been 
bred up remote from the ſocieties of .men, 

would naturally begin to form that language 
by which they would endeavour to make their 
mutual wants intelligible to each other, by 
uttering certain ſounds, whenever they meant 
to denote certain objects. Thoſe objects onl 

which were mcſt familiar to them, and which 
they had moſt frequent occaſion to mention, 
would have particular names aſſigned to them. 
The particular cave whoſe covering ſheltered 
them from the weather, the particular tree 
whoſe fruit relieved their hunger, the parti- 
cular fountain whoſe water allayed their thirſt, 
would firſt be denominated by the words cave, 
tree, fountain, or by whatever other appella- 
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tions they might think proper, in that primi- 
tive jargon, to mark them. Afterwards, when 
the more enlarged experience of theſe ſavages 
had led them to obſerve, and their neceſſary 
occaſions obliged them to make mention of, 
other caves, and other trees, and other foun- 
tains, they would naturally beſtow, upon 
each of thoſe new objects, the ſame name, 
by which they had been accuſtomed to ex- 
preſs the ſimilar object they were firſt acquaint- 
ed with. The new objects had none of them 
any name of its own, but each of them ex- 
actly reſembled another object, which had 
ſuch an appellation. It was impoſſible that 
thoſe ſavages could behold the new objects, 
without recollecting the old ones; and the 
name of the old ones, to which the new bore 
ſo cloſe a reſemblance. When they had oc- 

caſion, therefore, to mention, or to point out 
to each other, any of the new objects, they 
would naturally utter the name of the corre- 
ſpondent old one, of which the idea could 
not fail, at that inſtant, to preſent itſelf to 
their memory in the ſtrongeſt and livelieſt 
manner. And thus, thoſe words, which were 
originally the proper names of individuals, 
would each of them inſenſibly become the 
common name of a multitude. A child that 
is juſt learning to ſpeak, calls every perſon 
who comes to the houſe its papa or its ma- 
ma ; and thus beſtows upon the whole ſpecies 
thoſe names which it had been taught to ap- 
ply to two individuals. I have known a clown, 
who did not know the proper name of the 
river which ran by his own door. It was the 
pn 4 river, 
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river, he ſaid, and he never heard” any other 
name for it. His experience, it feems, had 
not led him to obſerve any other river. The 
general word river, therefore, was, it is evi- 
dent, in his acceptance of it, a proper name, 
ſignifying an individual object. If this per- 
ſon had been carried to another river, would 
he not readily have called it a river? Could we 
ſuppoſe any perſon living on the banks of the 
Thames ſo ignorant, as not to know the gene- 
ral word 7ver, but to be acquainted only with 
the particular word Thames, if he was brought 
to any other river, would he not readily call it 
a Thames? This, in reality, is no more than 
what they, who are well acquainted with the 
general word, are very apt to do. An Engliſh- 
man, deſcribing any great river which he may 
have ſeen in ſome foreign country, naturally 
ſays, that it is another Thames. The Spa- 
niards, when they firſt arrived upon the coaſt 
of Mexico, and obſerved the wealth, popu- 
louſneſs, and habitations of that fine country, 
ſo much ſuperior to the ſavage nations which 
they had been viſiting for ſome time before, 
cried out, that it was another Spain. Hence 
it was called New Spain ; and this name has 
ſtuck to that unfortunate country ever ſince. 
We ſay, in the ſame manner, ofa hero, that 
he is an Alexander; of an orator, that he is 
a Cicero; of a philoſopher, that he is a New- 
ton. This way of ſpeaking, which the 
grammarians call an Antonomaſia, and which 
is ſtill extremely common, though now not 
at all neceſſary, demonſtrates how much man- 
kind are naturally diſpoſed to give to one 
| Fi 4 | object 
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object the name of any other, which nearly 
reſembles it, and thus to denominate a mul- 
titude, by what originally was intended to ex- 
preſs an individual. 

It is this application of the name of an 
individual to a great multitude of objects, 


whoſe reſemblance naturally recalls the idea 


of that individual, and of the name which 
expreſfics i it, that ſeems originally to have given 
occaſion to the formation of thoſe claſſes and 
aſſortments, which, in the ſchools, are called 
genera and ſpecies, and of which the inge- 
nious and eloquent M. Rouſſeau of Geneva *, 
finds himſelf ſo much at a loſs to account for 
the origin. What conſtitutes a- ſpecies is 
merely a number of objects, bearing a cer- 
tain degree of reſemblance to one another, 
and on that account denominated by a ſingle 
appellation, which my be applied to expreſs 
any one of them. 

When the greater part of 3 had thus 
been arranged under their proper claſſes and 
aſſortments, diſtinguiſhed by ſuch general 
names, it was impoſſible that the greater part 


of that almoſt infinite number of individuals, 


comprehended under each particular aſſort- 
ment or ſpecies, could have any peculiar or 
proper names of their own, diſtinct from the 
general name of the ſpecies. When there 
was occalion, therefore, to mention any par- 
- ticular object, it often - became neceſſary to 
diſtinguiſh it from the other objects com- 
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prehended under the ſame general name, 
either, firſt, by its peculiar qualities; or, 
ſecondly, by the peculiar relation which it 
ſtood in to ſome other things. Hence the 
neceſſary origin of two other ſets of words, 
of which the one ſhould expreſs quality; the 
other, relation. | or 
Nouns adjective are the words which ex- 
preſs quality conſidered as qualifying, or, as 
the ſchoolmen ſay, in concrete with, ſome par- 
ticular ſubject. Thus the word green ex- 
preſſes a certain quality conſidered as qualify- 
ing, or as in concrete with, the particular ſubject 
to which it may be applied. Words of this 
kind, it is evident, may ſerve to diſtinguiſh 
particular objects from others comprehended 
under- the ſame general appellation. The 
words green tree, for example, might ſerve to 
diſtinguiſh a particular tree from others that 
were withered or blaſted, | 
Prepoſitions are the words which expreſs 
relation conſidered, in the ſame manner, in 
concrete with the co-relative object. Thus the 
prepoſitions of, to, for, with, by, above, below, 
&c. denote ſome relation ſubſiſting between 
the objects expreſſed by the words between 
which the prepoſitions are placed ; and they 
denote that this relation is conſidered in con- 
crete with the co- relative object. Words of 
this kind ſerve to diſtinguiſh particular objects 
from others of the ſame ſpecies, when thoſe 
particular objects cannot be ſo properly marked 
out by any peculiar qualities of their own. 
When we ſay, the green tree of the meadow, 
tor example, we diſtinguiſh a particular tree, 
h not 
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not only by the quality which belongs to it, 
but by the relation which it ſtands in to ano- 
ther object. | „ 
As neither quality nor relation can exiſt in 
abſtract, it is natural to ſuppoſe that the 
words which denote them con in con- 
crete, the way in which we always ſee them 
ſubſiſt, would be of much earlier invention, 
than thoſe which expreſs them conſidered in 
abſtract, the way in which we never ſee them 
ſubſiſt. The words green and blue would, in 
all probability, be ſoener invented than the 
words greenneſs and blueneſs ; the words above 
and below, than the words /upertority and in- 
Feriority. To invent words of the latter kind 
requires a much greater effort of abſtraction 
than to invent thoſe of the former. It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that ſuch abſtract terms would 
be of much later inſtitution. Accordingly, 
their etymologies generally ſhow that they are 
ſo, they being generally derived from others 
that are concrete. 8 ugh 
But though the invention of nouns adjec- 
tive be much more natural than that of the 
abſtract nouns ſubſtantive derived from them, 
it would ſtill, however, require a conſider- 
able degree of abſtraction and generalization. 
Thoſe, for example, who firſt invented the 
words, green, blue, red, and the other names 
of colours, muſt have obſerved and compared 
together a great number of objects, muſt have 
remarked their reſemblances and difhmilitudes Wy 
in reſpect of the quality of colour, and muſt I 
have arranged them, in their own minds, into 
different claſſes and affortments, — 5 
| thoſe 
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thoſe reſemblances and diſſimilitudes. An 
adjective is by nature a general, and in ſome 
meaſure, an abſtract word, and neceſſarily 
preſuppoſes the idea of a certain ſpecies or 
aſſortment of things, to all of which it is 
equally applicable. The word green could 
not, as we were ſuppoſing might he the caſe 
of the word cave, have been. originally the 
name of an individual, and afterwards have 
become, by what grammarians call an Anto- 
nomaſia, the name of a ſpecies. 'The"word 
green denoting, not the name of a ſubſtance, 
but the peculiar quality of a ſubſtance, muſt 
from the very firſt have been a general word, 
and conſidered as equally applicable to any 
other ſubſtance poſſeſſed of the ſame quality. 
The man who firſt diſtinguiſhed a particular 
object by the epithet of green, muſt have ob- 
ſerved other objects that were not green, from 
which he meant to ſeparate it by this appel- 
lation. The inſtitution of this name, there- 
fore, ſuppoſes compariſon. It likewiſe ſup- 
poſes ſome degree of abſtraction. The per- 
ſon who firſt invented this appellation, muſt 
have diſtinguiſhed the quality from the object 
to which it belonged, and. muſt have conceiv- 
ed the object as capable of ſubſiſting without 
the quality. The invention, therefore, even 
of the ſimpleſt nouns adjeCtive, muſt have 
required more metaphyſics than we are apt 
to be aware of. The different mental opera- 
tions, of arrangement or claſſing, of-compari- 
ſon, and of abſtraction, muſt all have been 
employed, before even the names of the dif- 
terent colours, the leaſt metaphyſical of all 
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nouns adjective, could he inſtituted. From all 
which I infer, that when languages were be- 
ginning to be formed, nouns 1 ective would 
by no means be the words of the earlieſt in- 
vention. 
here is Eng hall expedient for- Jeniitin 
different qualities of different ſubſtances, 
ich as it requires no abſtraction, nor an 
conceived ſeparation of the quality from. the 
ſubject, ſeems more natural than the inven- 
ton of nouns adjective, and which, vpon 
this "account, could hardly fail, in the juſt 
formation, of language, to be thought of be- 
fore them. This expedient is to make ſome 
Faxiation upon the noun ſubſtantive itſelf, ac- 
cording to the different qualities which it is 
endowed with. Thus, in many languages, 
the qualities both of ſex and of the want of 
fex, are expreſſed by different terminations in 
the noun ſubſtantive, which denote objects 
fo qualified. In latin, for example, /upyus, 
lapa; equus, equa ; juvencus, juvenca ; Julius, 
Julia; Lucretius, Lucretia, &c. denote the 
qualities of male and female in the animals 
and perſons to whom ſuch appellations belong, 
without needing the addition of any adjective 
for this purpoſe. On the other hand, the 
words forum, pratum, plauſtrum, denote by 
their peculiar termination the total abſence of 
ſex in the different ſubſtances which they 
ſtand for. Both ſex, and the want of all ſex, 
being naturally conſidered as qualities modi- 
fying and inſeparable from the particular ſub- 
ſtances to which they belong, it was natural 
to expreſs them rather by a modification — 
the 
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the noun ſubſtantive, | than by any general 
and abſtract word, expreſſive of this particular 
ſpecies of quality. The expreſſion bears, it 
is evident; in this way, a much more exact 
analogy to the idea or object which it denotes, 
than in the other. The quality appears, in 
nature, as a modification of the ſubſtance, and 
as it is thus expreſſed, in language, by a modi- 
fication of the noun ſubſtantive, which denotes 
that ſubſtance, the quality and the ſubject are, 
in this caſe, blended together, if 1 may fay 
ſo, m the expreſſion, in the ſame manner 
as they appear to be in the object and in the 
idea. Hence the origin of the maſculine, 
feminine, and neutral genders, in all the 
ancient languages. By means of theſe, the 
moſt important of all diſtinctions, that of 
ſubſtances into animated and inanimated, and 
that of animals into male and female, em 
to have been ſufficiently marked without the 
aſſiſtance of adjectives, or of any general 
names denoting this moſt extenſive ſpecies of 
qualifications. 

There are no more than theſe three gen- 
ders in any of the languages with which I am 
acquainted ;' that is to ſay, the formation of 
nouns ſubſtantive, can, by itſelf, and with- 
out the accompaniment of adj ectives, expreſs 
no other qualities but thoſe three above men- 
tioned, the qualities of male, of female, of 
neither male nor female. I ſhould not, how- 
ever, be ſurpriſed, if, in other languages with 
which I am unacquainted, the different for- 
mations of nouns ſubſtantive ſhould be ca- 
pable of expreſiing many other — 

nes. 
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ities. The different diminutives of the Italian, 
and of ſome other languages, do, in reality, 
ſometimes, expreſs a great variety of different 
modifications in the ſubſtances denoted by thoſe 
nouns which undergo ſuch variation. 
It was impoſſible, however, that nouns. 
ſubſtantive could, without loſing altogether 
their original form, undergo ſo great a number 
of variations, as would be ſufficient to expreſs 
that almoſt infinite variety of qualities, by 
which it might, upon different occaſions, be 
neceſſary to ſpecify and diſtinguiſh them. 
Though the different formation of nouns 
ſubſtantive, therefore, might, for ſome time, 
foreſtall the neceſſity of inventing nouns ad- 
jective, it was impoſſible that; this neceſſity 
could be foreſtalled altogether. - When nouns 
adjective came to be invented, it was natural 
that they ſhould be formed with ſome ſimila- 
rity to the ſubſtantives to which they were 
to ſerve as epithets or qualifications. Men 
would naturally give them the ſame termi- 

nations with the ſubſtantives to which tl 
were firſt applied, and from that love of fimi- 
larity of ſound, from that delight in the re- 
turns of the ſame ſyllables, which is the foun- 
dation of analogy in all languages, they would 
be apt to vary the termination of the ſame 
adjective, according as they had occaſion to 
apply it to a maſculine, to a feminine, or to 
A neutral ſubſtantive. They would ſay, mag- 
nus lupus, magna lupa, magnum pratum, when 
they meant to expreſs a great he wolf, a great 
ſhe wolf), a great meadnw, 
a 1 ms 
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This variation, in the termination of the 
noun adjective, according to the gender of 
the ſubſtantive, which takes place in all the 
ancient languages, ſeems to have been intro- 
duced chiefly for the fake of a certain ſimila- 
rity of ſound, of a certain ſpecies of rhyme, 
which is naturally ſo very agreeable to the 
human ear. Gender, it is to be obſerves, 
cannot properly belong to a noun adjective, 
the ſignification of which is always preciſely 
the ſame, to whatever ſpecies of ſubſtantives 
it is applied. When we ſay, a great man, a 
great woman, the word great has preciſely 
the ſame meaning in both caſes,: and the dif- 
ference of the ſex in the ſubjects to which it 
may be applied, makes no ſort of diffetenee 
in its ſignification. Magnus, magna, maguum, 
in the ſame manner, are words which expreſs 
preciſely the ſame quality, and the change of 
the termination is accompanied with no ſort 
of variation in the meaning. Sex and gen- 
der are qualities which belong to ſubſtances, 
but cannot belong to the qualities of ſub- 
ſtances. In general, no quality, when con- 
ſidered in concrete, or as qualifying ſome 
particular ſubje&, can itſelf be conceived as 
the ſubject of any other quality; though 
when conſidered in abſtract it may. No 
adjective therefore can qualify any other ad- 
jective. A great good man, means à man who 
is both great and good. Both the adjectives 
qualify the ſubſtantive; they do not qualify 
one another. On the other hand, when we 
ſay, the great gooanc/s of the man, the word 
goodneſs denoting a quality conſidered in ab- 

ſtract, 
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ſtrat, which may itſelf be the ſubje& of other 
qualities, is upon that account capable of being 
qualified by the word, great. SE ple 


If the original invention of nouns adjec- 


tive would be attended with ſo much diffi- 
culty, that of prepoſitions would be accom- 
panied with yet more. Every prepoſition, 


as I have already obſerved, denotes ſome rela- 


tion conſidered in concrete with the co-relative 
object. The prepoſition above, for example, 
denotes the relation of ſuperiority, not in ab- 
ſtract, as it is expreſſed by the word, ſipe- 
riority, but in concrete with ſome co-relative 
object. In this phraſe, for example, the tree 
above the cave, the word above, expreſſes a 
certain relation between the tree and the cave, 
and it expreſſes this relation in concrete with 
the co- relative object, the cave. A prepoſition 
always requires, in order to complete the 
ſenſe, ſome other word to come after it; as 
may be obſerved in this particular inſtance. 
Now, I ſay, the original invention of ſuch 
words would require a yet greater effort of 
abſtraction and generalization, than that of 
nouns adjective. Firſt of all, a relation is, 
in itſelf, a more metaphyſical object than a 


quality. Nobody can be at a loſs to explain 


what is meant by a quality ; but few people 
will find themſelves able to expreſs, very diſ- 


tinctly, what is underſtood by a relation. 
Qualities are almoſt always the objects of our 
external ſenſes; relations never are. No won- ' 


der, therefore, that the one ſet of objects 


ſhould be ſo much more comprehenſible than 
oF | the , 
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the other. Secondly, though prepoſitions al- 
ways expreſs the relation which they ' ſtand 
for, in concrete with the co-relative object, 
they could not have originally been formed 
without a conſiderable effort of abſtraction. 
A prepoſition denotes a relation, and nothing 
but a relation. But before men could inſtitute 
a word, which ſignified a relation, and no- 
thing but a relation, they muſt have been 
able, in ſome meaſure, to conſider this rela- 
tion abſtractedly from the related objects; ; 
ſince the idea of thoſe objects does not, in 
any reſpect, enter into the ſignification of the 
prepoſition. The invention of ſuch a word, 
therefore, muſt have required a conſiderable 
degree of abſtraction. Thirdly, a prepoſition 
is from its nature a general word, which, 

from its very firſt inſtitution, muſt have been 
conſidered as equally applicable to denote any 
other ſimilar relation. The man who” firſt 
invented the word above, muſt not only have 
diſtinguiſhed, in ſome meaſure, the relation 
of ſuperiority from the objects which were ſo 
related, but he muſt alſo have diſtinguiſhed, 
this relation from other relations, ſuch as, 
from the relation of! inferiority denoted by 
the word below, from the relation of juxta- 
poſition, expreſſed by the word befide, and the 
like, He muſt have conceived this word, 
therefore, as expreſſive of a particular fort or 
ſpecies of relation diſtin from every other, 
which could not be done without a conſider- 


able effort of compariſon and generaliza- 
tion. 


G g What- 
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Whatever were the difficulties, therefore, 
which embarraſſed the firſt invention of nouns 
adjective, the ſame, and many. more, muſt 
have embarraſſed that of prepoſitions. If 
mankind, therefore, in the firſt formation of 
languages, ſeem to have, for ſome time, eva- 
ded the neceſſity of nouns adjective, by va- 
rying the termination of the names of ſub- 
ſtances, according as theſe varied in ſome of 
their moſt important qualities, they would 
much more find themſelves under the neceſſity 
of evading, by ſome ſimilar contrivance, the 
yet more difficult invention of prepoſitions. 
The different caſes in the ancient languages is 
a contrivance of preciſely the ſame kind. The 
genitive and dative caſes, in Greek and Latin, 
evidently ſupply the place of the prepoſi- 
tions ; and by a variation in the noun ſub- 
{tantive, which ſtands for the co-relative term, 
expreſs the relation which ſubſiſts between 
what is denoted by that noun ſubſtantive, and 
what is expreſſed by ſome other word in the 
ſentence. In theſe expreſſions, for example, 
fructus arboris, the fruit of the tree; ſacer 
Herculi, ſacred to Hercules; the variations 
made in the co-relative words, arbor and 
Hercules, expreſs the ſame relations which are 
expreſſed in Engliſh by the prepoſitions of 

and t9. | 
To expreſs a relation in this manner, did 
not require any effort of abſtraction. It was 
not here expreſſed by a peculiar word denoting 
relation and nothing but relation, but by a 
variation upon the co-relative term. It was 
expreſſed 
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exprefſed here, as it appears in nature, not as 
ſomething ſeparated and detached, but as 
thoroughly mixed and blended with the co- 
relative object. 

To expreſs relation in this manner, did 
not require any effort of generalization. The 
words arborts and Herculi, while they involve 
in their ſignification the ſame relation expreſſed 
by the Enghſh prepoſitions of and 70, are 
not, like thoſe prepolitions, general words, 
which can be applied to expreſs the ſame re- 
lation between whatever other objects it might 
be obſerved to ſubſiſt. 

To expreſs relation in this manner did not 
require any effort of compariſon. The words 
arboris and Hercul: are not general words 
intended to denote a particular ſpecies of re- 
lations which the inventors of thoſe expreſ- 
ſions meant, in conſequence of ſome ſort of 
compariſon, to ſeparate and diſtinguiſh from 
every other ſort of relation? The example, in- 
deed, of this contrivance would ſoon probably 
be followed, and whoever had occaſion to ex- 
preſs a ſimilar relation between any other ob- 
jets would be very apt to do it by making a 
ſimilar variation on the name of the co-re- 
lative object. This, I ſay, would probably, 
or rather certainly happen ; but it would hap- 
pen without any intention or foreſight in thoſe 
who firſt ſet the example, and who never 
meant to (eſtabliſh any general rule. The 
general rule would eftabliſh itſelf inſenfibly, 
and by flow degrees, in conſequence of that 
love of analogy and ſimilarity of ſound, which 
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is the foundation of by far the greater part of 
the rules of grammar. TRANSI 

To expreſs relation, therefore, by a variation 
in the name of the co-relative object, requi- 
ring neither abſtraction nor generalization, 
nor compariſon of any kind, would, at firſt, 
be much more natural and eaſy, than to ex- 
preſs it by thoſe general words called ꝓrepo- 
ſitions, of which the firſt invention muſt 
have demanded ſome degree of all thoſe ope- 
ratlons. g 

The number of caſes is different in differ- 
ent languages. There are five in the Greek, 
ſix in the Latin, and there are ſaid to be 
ten in the Armenian language. It muſt have 
naturally happened that there ſhould be a 
greater or a ſmaller number of caſes, accord- 
ing as in the terminations of nouns ſubſtan- 
tive the firſt formers of any language happen- 
ed to have eſtabliſhed a greater or a ſmaller 
number of variations, in order to expreſs the 
different relations they had occaſion to take 
notice of, before the invention of thoſe more 
general and abſtract prepoſitions which could 
ſupply their place. 

It is, perhaps, worth while to obſerve that 
thoſe prepoſitions, which in modern languages 
hold the place of the ancient caſes, are, of 
all others, the moſt general, and abſtract, and 
metaphyſical; and of conſequence, would 
probably he the laſt invented. Aſk any man 
of common acuteneſs, What relation 1s ex- 
preſſed by the prepoſition above? He will 
readily anſwer, that of ſuperiority. By the 


prepo- 
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prepoſition below ? He will as quickly reply, 
that of inferiority. But aſk him, what rela- 
tion is expreſſed by the prepoſition of, and, if 
he has not beforehand employed his thoughts 
a good deal upon. theſe ſubjects, you may 
ſafely allow him a week to conſider of his 
anſwer. The prepoſitions above and below 
do not denote any of the relations expreſſed 
by the caſes in the ancient languages. But 
the prepoſition of, denotes the ſame relation, 
which is in them expreſſed by the genitive 
caſe ; and which, it is eaſy to obſerve, is of 
a very metaphyſical nature. The prepoſi- 
tion of, denotes relation in general, conſider- 
ed in concrete with the co-relative object. 
It marks that the noun ſubſtantive which 
oes before it, is ſomehow or other related 
to that which comes after it, but without in 
any reſpect aſcertaining as is done by the 
prepoſition above, what is the peculiar nature 
of that relation. We often apply it, there- 
fore, to expreſs the moſt oppoſite relations; 
becauſe, the moſt oppoſite relations agree ſo 
far that each of them comprehends in it the 
general idea or nature of a relation. We ſay, 


the father of the ſon, and the ſon of the father ; 
the fir-trees of the foreſt, and the foreſt of the 


fir-trees. The relation in which the father 


ſtands to the ſon, is, it is evident, a quite op- 
polite relation to that in which the ſon ſtands 
to the father; that in which the parts ſtand 
to the whole, is quite oppolite to that in which 
the whole ſtands to the parts. The word 
of, however, ſerves very well to denote all 
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thoſe relations, becauſe in itſelf it denotes no 
particular relation, but only relation in general; 
and fo far as, any particular relation is col- 
lected from ſuch expreſſions, it is inferred by 
the mind, not from the prepoſition itſelf, but 
from the nature and arrangement of the ſub- 
ſtantives, between which the prepoſition 19 
placed. 

What I have ſaid coneerning the prepoſi- 
tion of, may in ſome meaſure be applied to 
the prepoſitions to, for, with, by, and to 
whatever other prepoſitions are made uſe of 
m modern languages, to ſupply the place 
of the ancient caſes. They all of them ex- 
preſs very abſtract and metaphyſical relations, 
which any man, who takes the trouble to 
try it, will find it extremely difficult to expreſs 
by nouns ſubſtantive, in the ſame manner as 
we may expreſs the relation denoted by the pre- 
poſition above, by the noun ſubſtantive peri- 
ority. They all of them, however, expreſs 
ſome ſpecific relation, and are, conſequently, 
none of them ſo abſtract as the prepoſition /, 
which may be regarded as by far the moſt 
metaphyſical of all prepoſitions. The pre- 
poſitions, therefore, which are capable of ſup- 
plying the place of the ancient caſes, being 
more abſtract than the other prepoſitions, 
would naturally be of more difficult invention. 
The relations at the ſame time which thoſe 
prepoſitions expreſs, are, of all others, thoſe 
which we have moſt frequent occaſion to- 
mention. The prepoſitions above, below, near, 
within, without, againſt, &c. are much more 

rarely 
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rarely made uſe of, in modern languages, 
than the prepoſitions of, to, for, with, from 
by. A prepoſition of the former kind will 
not occur twice in a page; we can ſcarce 
compoſe a fingle ſentence without the aſſiſt- 
ance of one or two of the latter.” If theſe 
latter prepoſitions, therefore, which ſupply 
the place of the caſes, would be of fuch diffi- 
cult invention on account of their abſtracted- 
neſs, ſome expedient, to ſupply their place, 
muſt have been of indiſpenſable neceſſity, on 
account of the frequent occaſion which men 
have to take notice of the relations which they 
denote. But there is no expedient ſo obvious, 
as that of varying the termination of one of 
the principal words. 

It is, perhaps, unneceſſary to obſerve, that 
there are ſome of the caſes in the ancient lan- 
guages, which, for particular reaſons, cannot 
be repreſented by any prepoſitions. Theſe 
are the nominative, accuſative, and vocative 
caſes. In thoſe modern languages, which do 
not admit of any ſuch variety in the termi- 
nations of their nouns ſubſtantive, the corre= 
ſpondent relations are expreſſed by the place 
of the words, and by the order and eonſtruc- 
tion of the ſentence. 

As men have frequently occaſion to make 
mention of multitudes as well as of fingle 
objects, it became neceſſary that they ſhould 
have ſome method of expreſſing number. 
Number may be expreſſed either by a par- 
ticular word, expreſſing number in general, 

| G g 4 ſuch 
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ſuch as the words many, more, &c. or by 
ſome variation upon the words which expreſs 
the things numbered. It is this laſt expe- 
dient which mankind would probably have 
recourſe to, in the infancy of language. 
Number, conſidered in general, without re- 
lation to any particular ſet of objects number- 
ed, is one of the moſt abſtract and meta- 
phyſical ideas, which the mind of man is 
capable of forming; and, conſequently, is 
not an idea, which would readily occur to 
rude mortals, who were juſt beginning to form 
a language. They would naturally, there- 
fore, diſtinguiſh when they talked of a ſingle, 
and when they talked of a multitude of 
objects, not by any metaphyſical adjectives, 
ſuch as the Engliſh, a, an, many, but by a 
variation upon the termination of the word 
which ſignified the objects numbered. Hence 
the origin of the ſingular and plural numbers, 
in all the ancient languages ; and the ſame 
diſtinction has likewiſe been retained in all 
the modern languages, at leaſt, in the greater 
part of words. N 
All primitive and uncompounded lan- 
guages ſeem to have a dual, as well as a plural 
number. This is the caſe of the Greek, and 
I am told of the Hebrew, of the Gothic, 
and of many other languages. In the rude 
beginnings of ſociety, one, two, and more, 
might poſlibly be all the numeral diftinQions 
which mankind would have any occaſion to 
take notice of. Theſe they would find it 
more natural to expreſs, by a variation upon 


every 
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every particular noun ſubſtantive, than by 
ſuch general and abſtract words as one, two, 
three, four, &c. Theſe words, though cuſ- 
tom has rendered them familiar to us, expreſs, 
perhaps, the moſt ſubtile and refined abſtrac- 
tions which the mind of man is capable of 
forming. Let any one conſider within him- 
ſelf, for example, what he means by the 
word three, which ſignifies neither three 
ſhillings, nor three pence, nor three men, nor 
three horſes, but three in general; and he 
will eaſily ſatisfy himſelf that a word, which 
denotes ſo very metaphyſical an abſtraction, 
could not be either a very obvious or a very 
early invention. I have read of ſome ſavage 
nations, whoſe language was capable of ex- 
preſſing no more than the three firſt numeral 
diſtinctions. But whether it expreſſed thoſe 
diſtinctions by three general words, or by 
variations upon the nouns ſubſtantive, denot- 
ing the things numbered, I do not remember 
to have met with any thing which could de- 
termine. 
As all the ſame relations which ſubſiſt be- 
tween ſingle, may likewiſe ſubſiſt between 
numerous objects, 1t 1s evident there would be 
occaſion for the ſame number of caſes in the 
dual and in the plural, as in the ſingular num- 
ber. Hence the intricacy and complexneſs of 
the declenſions in all the ancient languages. 
In the Greek there are five caſes in each of the 
three numbers, conſequently fifteen in all. 

As nouns adjective, in the ancient lan- 
guages, varied their terminations according to 

the 
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the gender of the ſubſtantive to which they 
were applied, ſo did they likewiſe, according 
to the caſe and the number. Every noun ad- 
jective in the Greek language, therefore, 
having three genders, and three numbers, 
and five caſes in each number, may be con- 
ſidered as having five and forty different va- 


riations. The firſt formers of language ſeem 


to have varied the termination of the ad- 
jective, according to the caſe and the number 
of the ſubſtantive, for the ſame reaſon which 
made them vary it according to the gender; 
the love of analogy, and of a certain regula- 
rity of ſound. In the ſignification of adjec- 
tives there is neither caſe nor number, and 
the meaning of ſuch words is always preciſe- 
ly the ſame, notwithſtanding all the variety of 
termination under which they appear. Magnus 
vir, magni viri, magnorum virorum; a great 
man, of a great man, of great men; in all 
theſe expreſſions the words magnus, magnt, 
magnorum, as well as the word great, have 
preciſely one and the ſame ſignifieation, tho 
the ſubſtantives to which they are applied 
have not. The difference of termination in 
the noun adjective is accompanied with no 
ſort of difference in the meaning, An ad- 
jective denotes the qualification of a noun 


ſubſtantive. But the different relations in 


which that noun ſubſtantive may occaſion- 
ally ſtand, can make no ſort of difference 

upon its qualification. 
If the declenſions of the ancient languages 
are ſo very complex, their conjugations are 
| inhnitely 
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infinitely more ſo. And the complexneſs of 
the one is founded upon the ſame principle 
with that of the other, the difhculty of form- 


ing, in the beginnings of language, abſtract 
and general terms. | 


Verbs muſt neceſſarily have been coeval 
with the very firſt attempts towards the for- 
mation of language. No afhrmation can be 
expreſſed without the aſſiſtance of ſome verb. 
We never fpeak but in order to expreſs our 
opinion that ſomething either is or is not. 
But the word denoting this event, or this 
matter of fact, which is the ſubject of our af- 
armation, muſt always be a verb. 

Imperſonal verbs, which expreſs in one 
word a complete event, which preſerve in the 
expreſſion that perfect ſimplieity and unity 
which there always is in the object and in the 


idea, and which ſuppoſe no abſtraction, or 


metaphyſical diviſion of the event into its 


feveral conſtituent members of ſubje& and at- 


tribute, would, in all probability, be the 


ſpecies of verbs firſt invented. The verbs 


Pluit, it rains; ningit, it ſnows ; tonat, it thun= 
ders; lucet, it is day; turbatur, there is a con- 
fuſion, &c. each of them expreſs a complete 
affirmation, the whole of an event, with that 
perfect ſimplicity and unity with which the 
mind conceives it in nature. On the con- 
trary, the phraſes, Alexander ambulat, Alexun- 
der walks ; Petrus ſedet, Peter fits, divide the 
event, as it were, into two parts, the perſon: 
or ſubject, and the attribute, or matter of 
tac, affirmed of that ſubject. But in nature, 


the 
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the idea or conception of Alexander walking, 
is as perfectly and completely one ſimple con- 
ception, as that of Alexander not walking; 
The diviſion of this event, therefore, into 
two parts, is altogether artificial, and is the 
effect of the imperfection of language, which, 
upon this, as upon many other occaſions, ſu 
plies, by a number of words, the want of 
one, which could expreſs at once the whole 
matter of fact that was meant to be affirmed. 
Every body muſt obſerve how mnch more 
ſimplicity there is in the natural expreſſion, 
pluit, than in the more artificial expreſſions, 
imber decidit, the rain falls; or, tempeſtas eſt 
pluvia, the weather is rainy. In theſe two laſt 
expreſſions, the ſimple event, or matter of 
fact, is artificially ſplit and divided, in the 
one, into two; in the other, into three parts. 
In each of them it is expreſſed by a ſort of 
grammatical circumlocution, of which the 
ſignificancy is founded upon a certain meta- 


phyſical analyſis of the component parts of 


the idea expreſſed by the word pluit. The 
firſt verbs, therefore, perhaps even the firſt 
words, made uſe of in the beginnings of lan- 
guage, would in all probability be ſuch im- 
perſonal verbs. It is obſerved accordingly, I 
am told, by the Hebrew grammarians, that 
the radical words of their language, from 
which all the others are derived, are all of 
them verbs, and imperſonal verbs. 

It is eaſy to conceive how, in the progreſs 
of language, thoſe imperſonal verbs ſhould 
become perſonal. Let us ſuppoſe, for 2 4 
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ple, that the word venit, it comes, was origi- 

nally an imperſonal verb, and that it denoted, 
not the coming of ſomething 1 in general, as at 
preſent, but the coming of a particular ob- 
ject, ſuch as the Lion. The firſt ſavage in- 
ventors of language, we ſhall ſuppoſe, when 
they obſerved the approach of this terrible 
animal, were accuſtomed to cry out to one 
anotliet; venit, that is, the lion comes; and 
that this word thus expreſſed a complete event, 


without the aſſiſtance of any other. After- 


wards, when, on the further progreſs of lan- 
guage, they had begun to give names to par- 
ticular ſubſtances, whenever they obſerved the 
approach of any other terrible object, they 
would naturally] join the name of that object 
to the word vent, and cry out venit urſus, 
venit lupus. By degrees the word venit would 
thus come to ſignify the coming of any terri- 
ble object, and not merely the coming of the 
lion. It would now therefore expreſs, not 
the coming of a particular object, but the 
coming of an object of a particular kind. 
Having become more general in its ſignifica- 
tion, it could no longer repreſent any parti- 
cular diſtinct event by itſelf, and without the 
aſſiſtance of a noun ſubſtantive, which might 
ſerye to aſcertain and determine its ſignifica- 
tion. It would now, therefore, have become 
a perſona], inſtead of an imperſonal verb. We 
may eaſily conceive how, in the further pro- 
greſs of ſociety, it might {till grow more ge- 
neral in its ſignification, and come to ſignify, 

as 
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as at preſent, the approach of any thing what- 
ever, whether good, bad, or indifferent. 
It is probably in ſome ſuch manner as this, 
that -almoſt all verbs have become' perſonal, 
and that mankind have learned by degrees to 
lit and divide almoſt every event into a great 
number of metaphyſical parts, expreſſed by 
the different parts of ſpeech, variouſly com- 
bined in the different members of every phraſe 
and ſentence *. The ſame ſort of progreſs 
feems to have been made in the art of ſpeak- 
ing as in the art of writing. When mankind 
firſt began to attempt to expreſs their ideas 
by writing, every character repreſented a 
whole word. But the number of words be- 
ing almoſt infinite, the memory found itſelf 
quite loaded and oppreſſed by the multitude 
of characters which it was obliged to retain. 
Neceſſity taught them, therefore, to divide 
words into their elements, and to invent cha- 
racters which ſhould repreſent, not the words 
themſelves, but the elements of which they 


were compoſed. In conſequence of this in- 


* As the far greater part of Verbs expreſs, at preſent, 
not an event, but the attribute of an event, and conſe- 
quently require a ſubject, or nominative caſe, to com- 
plete their fignification, ſome grammarians, not having 
attended to thi progreſs of nature, and being deſirous to 
make their common rules quite univerſal, and without 
any e-ception, have inſiſted, that all verbs required a no- 
minative, either expreſſed or underſtood; and have, ac- 
cordingly, put he mſelves to the torture to find ſome awk- 
ward nominatives to thoſe few verbs, which till expreſ- 
ſing a c mplete event, plainly admit of none. Pluit, for 
example, according to Sanus, means pluvia pluit, in 
Engliſh, the rain rains, See Sanctii Minerva, I. 3. c. 1. 
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vention, every particular word came to be re- 

preſented, not by one character, but by a mul- 

titude of characters; and the expreſſion of it 

in writing became ack more intricate and 

complex than before. But though particular 

words were thus repreſented by a greater num- 

ber of characters, the whole language was 

expreſſed by a much ſmaller, and about four 

and twenty letters were found capable of ſup- 

plying the place of that immenſe multitude 

of characters, which were requiſite before. 

In the ſame manner, in the beginnings of 
language, men ſeem to have attempted to 

expreſs every particular event, which they 

had occaſion to take notice of, by a particular 
word, which expreſſed at once the whole of 
that event. But as the number of words 
muſt, in this caſe, have become really infinite, 
in conſequence of the really infinite variety 
of events, men found themſelves partly com- 
pelled by neceſſity, and partly conducted by 
nature, to divide every event into what may 
be called its metaphyſical elements, and to in- 
ſtitute words, which ſhould denote not ſo 
much the events, as the elements of which 
they were compoſed. The expreſſion of every 
particular event became in this manner more 
intricate and complex, but the whole ſyſtem 
of the language became more coherent, more. 
connected, more eaſily retained and compre- 
hended. 

When verbs, from being originally imper- 
ſonal had thus, by the diviſion of the event 
into its metaphyſical elements, become per- 

. ſonal, 
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ſonal, it is natural to ſuppoſe that they would 
firſt be made uſe of in the third perſon ſingu- 
lar. No verb is ever uſed imperſonally in 
our language, nor, ſo far as I know, in any 
other modern tongue. But in the ancient 
languages, whenever any verb is uſed im- 
perſonally, it is always in the third perſon 
ſingular. The termination of thoſe verbs, 
which are ſtill always imperſonal, is con- 
ſtantly the ſame with that of the third perſon 
ſingular of perſonal verbs. The conſidera- 
tion of theſe circumſtances, joined to the na- 
turalneſs of the thing itſelf, may ſerve to 
convince us that verbs firſt became perſonal 
in what is now called the third perſon ſingu- 
lar. 

But as the event, or matter of fact, which is 
expreſſed by a verb, may be affirmed either of 
the perſon who ſpeaks, or of the perſon who 
is ſpoken to, as well as of ſome third perſon or 
object, it became neceſſary to fall upon ſome 
method of expreſſing theſe two peculiar rela- 
tions of the event. In the Engliſh language this 

is commonly done, by prefixing, what are call- 
ed the perſonal pronouns, ta the general word 
which expreſſes the event affirmed. 7 came, 
you came, he or it came; in theſe phraſes the 
event of having come is, in the firſt, affirmed 
of the ſpeaker; in the ſecond, of the perſon 
ſpoken to; in the third, of ſome other per- 
ſon, or object. The firſt formers of lan- 
guage, it may be imagined, might have done 
the ſame thing, and prefixing in the ſame 
manner the two firſt perſonal pranouns, ” 
. k Q& 
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che ſame termination of the verb, which ex- 
preſſed the third perſon ſingular, might have 
faid ego venit, tu venit, as well as ille or illud 
venit. And I make no doubt but they would 
have done fo, if at the time when they had 
firſt occaſion to expreſs theſe relations of the 
verb, there had been any ſuch words as either 
ego or tu in their language. But in this 
early period of the language, which we are 
now endeavouring to deſcribe, it is extremely 
improbable that any ſuch words wotild be 
* Though cuſtom has now rendered 
them familiar to us, they, both of them, expreſs 
ideas extremely metaphyſical and abſtract. 
The word 7, for example, is a word of a 
very particular ſpecies. Whatever ſpeaks may 
denote itſelf by this perſonal pronoun. The 
= word J, therefore, is a general word, capable 
= of being predicated, as the logicians ſay, of 
an infinite variety of objects. It differs, how- 
ever, from all other general words in this re- 
ppect; that the objects, of which it may be 
A predicated do not form any particular ſpecies 
of objects diſtinguiſhed from all others. The 
= word 7, does not, like the word man, denote a 
3 particular claſs of objects, ſeparated from all 
© others by peculiar qualities of their own. It 
is far from being the name of a ſpecies, but, 
on the contrary, whenever it is made uſe of, 
it always denotes a preciſe individual, the par- 
I ticular perſon who then ſpeaks. It may be 
Y laid to be, at once, both what the logicians 
? | call, a ſingular, and what they call, a com- 
| mon term ; and to join in its lignification the 

S . H b ſeem- 
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ſeemingly oppoſite qualities of the moſt pre- 
ciſe individuality, and the moſt extenſive ge- 
neralization. This word, therefore, expreſ- 
ſing ſo very abſtract and metaphyſical an idea, 
would not eaſily or readily occur to the firſt 
formers of language. What are called the 
perſonal pronouns, it may be obſerved, are 
among the laſt words of which children learn 
to make uſe. A child, ſpeaking of itſelf, ſays, 
Billy walks, Bully fits, inſtead of I walk, T fit. 
As in the beginnings of language, therefore, 
mankind ſeem to have evaded the invention 
of at leaſt the more abſtract prepoſitions, and 
to have expreſſed the ſame relations which 
theſe now ſtand for, by varying the termina- 
tion of the co-relative term, ſo they likewiſe 
would naturally attempt to evade the neceſſity 
of inventing thoſe more abſtract pronouns by 
varying the termination of the verb, accord- 
ing as the event which it expreſſed was in- 
tended to be affirmed of the firſt, ſecond, or 
third perſon. This feems, accordingly, to be 
the univerſal practice of all the ancient lan- 
guages. In Latin, vent, veniſti, vent, ſuffici- 
ently denote, without any other addition, the 
different events expreſſed by the Engliſh 
phraſes, / came, you came, he, or it came. The 
verb would, for the ſame reaſon, vary its 
termination, according as the event was in- 
tended to be affirmed of the firſt, ſecond, or 
third perſons plural; and what is expreſſed 
by the Engliſh phraſes, we came, ye came, 
they came, would be denoted by the Latin 
words, venimus, veniftis, venerunt. Thoſe 

primitive 
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primitive languages, too, which, upon ac- 
count of the difficulty of inventing numerat 
names, had introduced a dual, as well as a 
plural number, into the declenſton of their 
noun ſubſtantive, would probably, from ana- 
togy, do the ſame thing in the conjugations 
of their verbs. And thus in all thoſe origi- 
nal languages, we might expect to find, at 
leaſt ſix, if not eight or nine variations, in 
the termination of every verb, according as 
the event which it denoted was meant to be 
affirmed of the firſt; ſecond, or third perſons 
ſingular, dual, or plural. Theſe variations 
again being repeated, along with others, thro” 
all its different tenſes, thro' all its different 
moods, and thro' all its different voices, muft 
neceſſarilly have rendered their conjugations 
fill more intricate and complex than their 
declenſions. 

Language would probably have continued 
upon this footing in all countries, nor would 
ever have grown more ſimple in its declenſions 
and conjugations, had it not become more 
complex in its compoſition, in conſequence 
of the mixture of ſeveral languages with one 
another, occaſioned by the mixture of dif- 
ferent nations. As long as any language was 
ſpoke by thoſe only who learned it in their 
infancy, the intricacy of its declenſions and 
conjugations could oceaſion no great embar- 
raſſment. The far greater part of thoſe who 
had occafion to ſpeak it, had acquired it at ſo 
very early a period of their lives, ſo inſenſibly, 
and by ſuch flow degrees, that they were 
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ſcarce ever ſenſible of the difficulty. But 


when two nations came to be mixed with one 
another, either by conqueſt or migration, the 
caſe would be very different. Each nation, 
in order to make itſelf intelligible to thoſe 
with whom it was under the neceſſity of con- 
verſing, would be obliged to learn the lan- 
guage of the other. The greater part of in- 
dividuals too, learning the new language, 
not by art, or by remounting to its rudiments 
and firſt principles, but by rote, and by what 
they commonly heard in converſation, would 
be extremely perplexed by the intricacy of its 
declenſions and conjugations. They would 
endeavour, therefore, to ſupply their ignorance 
of theſe, by whatever ſhift the language 
could afford them. Their ignorance of the 
declenſions they would naturally ſupply by 
the uſe of prepoſitions; and a Lombard, who 
was attempting to fpeak Latin, and wanted 
to expreſs that ſuch a perſon was a citizen of 
Rome, or a benefactor to Rome, if he hap- 
pened not to be acquainted with the genitive 
and dative caſes of the word Roma, would 
naturally expreſs himſelf by prefixing the pre- 
politions ad and de to the nominative; and, 
inſtead of Rome would ſay, ad Roma, and 
de Roma. Al Roma and di Roma, accordingly, 
is the manner in which the preſent Italians, 
the deſcendants of the ancient Lombards and 
Romans, expreſs this and all other ſimilar 
relations. And in this manner prepoſitions 
ſeem to have been introduced, in the room 
of the ancient declenſions. The fame altera 

ton 
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tion has, I am informed, been produced upon 
the Greek language, fince the taking of Con- 
ſtantinople by the Turks. The words are, in 
a great meaſure, the ſame as before; but the 
grammar is entirely loſt, prepoſitions havin 
come in the place of the old declenfions, This 
change is undoubtedly a ſimplification of the 
language, in point of rudiments and principle, 
It introduces, inſtead of a great variety of de- 
clenſions, one univerſal declenſion, which is 
the ſame in every word, of whatever gender, 
number, or termination. | 
A ſimilar expedient enables men, in the 
ſituation above mentioned, to get rid of al- 
moſt the whole intricacy of their conjugations. 
There is in every language a verb, known 
by the name of the ſubſtantive verb; in Latin, 
ſum ; in Engliſh, 7 am, This verb denotes 
not the exiſtence of any particular event, but 
exiſtence in general, It is, upon this account, 
the moſt abſtract and metaphyſical of all 
verbs; and, conſequently, could by no means 
be a word of early invention. When it came 
© to be invented, however, as it had all the 
tenſes and moods of any other verb, by be- 
ing joined with the paſſive participle, it was 
© capable of ſupplying the place of the whole 
| paſlive voice, and of rendering this part of 
their conjugations as ſimple and uniform, as 
the uſe of prepoſitions had rendered their de- 
dcdlenſions. A Lombard, who wanted to ſay, 
= am loved, but could not recollect the word 
| amor, naturally endeavoured to ſupply his ig- 
norance, by ſaying, ego ſum amatus. fo fone 
3 | | h 3 amato, 
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qmato, is at this day the Italian expreſſion, 
which correſponds to the Engliſh Wa above 
mentioned, 

There 1s another eels which, in the ſame 
manner, runs through all languages, and 
which is diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 
poſſeſſive verb; in Latin, habeo; in Engliſh, 
1 have. This verb, likewiſe, denotes an 
event of an extremely abſtract and metaphy- 
ſical nature, and, conſequently, cannot be ſup- 
poſed to have been a word of the earlieſt in- 
vention. When it came to be invented, how- 
ever, by being applied to the paſſive par- 
ticiple, it was capable of ſupplying a great 
part of the active voice, as the ſubſtantive 
verb had ſupplied the whole of the paſſive. 
A Lombard, who wanted to ſay, I had loved, 
but could not recolle& the word amaveram, 
would endeavour to ſupply the place of it, by 
ſaying either ego habebam amatum, or ego Ba- 
but amatum. Io aveva amato, or Ju cbbi amats, 
are the correſpondent Italian expreſſions at this 
day. And thus, upon the intermixture of dit- 
ferent nations with one another, the conjuga- 
tions, by means of different auxiliary verbs, 
were made to approach towards the ſimplicity 
and uniformity of the declenſions. | 

In general it may be laid down for a maxim, 
that the more ſimple any language is in its 
compoſition, the more complex it mult be in its 
declenſions and con; ugations; and, on the con- 
trary, the more ſimple it is in its declenſions 
and conjugations, the more complex it mull be 
in its compoſition. 


The 
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The Greek ſeems to be, in a great mea- 
ſure, a ſimple, uncompounded language, form- 
ed from the primitive jargon of thoſe wander- 
ing ſavages, the ancient Hellenians and Pelaſ- 
gians, from whom the Greek nation is ſaid 
to have been deſcended. All the words in the 
Greek language are derived from about three 
hundred primitives, a plain evidence that the 
Greeks formed their language almoſt entirel 
among themſelves, and that when they had 
occaſion for a new word, they were not ac- 
cuſtomed, as we are, to borrow it from ſome 
foreign language, but to form it, either by 
compoſition, or derivation from ſome other 
word or words, in their own. The declen- 
ſions and conjugations, therefore, of the Greek 
are much more complex than thoſe of any 
other European language with which I am 
acquainted. 

The Latin is a compoſition of the Greek 
and of the ancient Tuſcan languages. Its 
declenſions and conjugations accordingly are 
much leſs complex than thoſe of the Greek; 
it has dropt the dual number in both. Its 
verbs have no optative mood diſtinguiſhed 
by any peculiar termination. They have 
but one future. They have no aoriſſ di- 
ſtinct from the preterite- perfect; they have 
no middle voice; and even many of their 
tenſes in the paſſive voice are eked out, in 
the ſame manner as in the modern languages, 
by the help of the ſubſtantive verb | joined 
to the paſſive participle. In both the voices, 
the number of infinitives and participies 13 
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much ſmaller in the Latin than in the 
Greek. 

The French and Italian engage are each 
of them compounded, the one of the Latin, 
and the language of the ancient Franks, the 
other of the ſame Latin, and the language 
of the ancient Lombards. As they are both 

of them, therefore, more complex in their 
compoſition than the Latin, ſo are they like- 
wiſe more ſimple in their declenſions and 
eonjugations. With regard to their declen- 
ſions, they have both of them loſt their caſes 
altogether; and with regard to their conjuga- 
tions, they have both of them loſt the whole 
of the paſſive, and ſome part of the active voices 
of their verbs. The want of the paſſive 
voice they ſupply entirely by the ſubſtantive 
verb joined to the paſſive participle; and they 
make out part of the active, in the lame man- 
ner, by the help of the poſſeſſive verb and the 
ſame paſſive participle. 

The Engliſh is compounded of the French 
and the ancient Saxon languages. The 
French was introduced into Britain by the 
Norman conqueſt, and continued, till the 
time of Edward III. to be the ſole language 
of the law as well as the principal language 
of the court. The Engliſh, which came to 
be ſpoken afterwards, and which continues to 
be ſpoken now, js a mixture of the ancient 
Saxon and this Norman French. As the 
Engliſh language, therefore, is more com- 
plex in its compoſition than either the French 
or | the Italian, {01s it likewiſe more ſimple in 

; its 
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its declenſions and conjugations. Thoſe 
two languages retain, at leaſt, a part of the 
diſtinction of genders, and their adjectives 
vary their termination according as they are 
applied to a maſculine or to a feminine ſub- 
ſtantive. But there is no ſuch diſtinction in 
the Engliſh language whole adjectives ad- 
mit of no variety of termination. The French 
and Italian languages have, both of them, 
the remains of a conjugation, and all thoſe 
tenſes of the active voice, which cannot be 
expreſſed by the poſſeſſive verb joined to the 
paſſive participle, as well as many of thoſe 
which can, are, in thoſe languages, marked 
by varying the termination. of the principal 
verb, But almoſt all thoſe other tenſes are 
in the Engliſh eked out by other auxiliary 
verbs, ſo that there is in this language ſcarce 
even the remains of a conjugation. 7 love, 
I loved, loving, are all the varieties of termi- 
nation which the greater part of Engliſh 
verbs admit of, All the different modifica- 
tions of meaning, which cannot be expreſſed 
by any of thoſe three terminations, muſt be 
made out by different auxiliary verbs joined 
to ſome one or other. of them, Two auxilia 
verbs ſupply all the deficiences of the' French 
and Italian conjugations; it requires more than 
half a dozen to ſupply thoſe of the Engliſh, 
which, beſides the ſubſtantive and poſſeſſive 
verbs, makes uſe of do, did; will, would ; j ; Pall, 
Should ; can, could; may, might. | 


It is in this manner that language becomes 
more nn ks in its rudiments and principles, 


juſt 
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juſt in proportion as it grows more complex 
in its compoſition, and the ſame thing has 
happened in it, which commonly happens 
with regard to mechanical engines. All 
machines are generally, when firſt invented, 
extremely. complex in their principles, and 
there is often a particular principle of mo- 
tion for every particular movement which it 
is intended they ſhould perform. Succeed- 
ing improvers obſerve, that one principle may 
be ſo applied as to produce ſeveral of thoſe 
movements, and thus the machine becomes 
gradually more and more ſimple, and produces 
its effects with fewer wheels, and fewer prin- 
ciples of motion. In language, in the ſame 
manner, every caſe of every noun, and eve 

tenſe of every verb, was originally expreſſed 
by a particular diſtin word, which ſerved 
for this purpoſe and for no other. But ſuc- 
ceeding obſervation diſcovered, that one ſet 
of words was capable of ſupplying the place 


of all that infinite number, and that four or 


five prepoſitions, and half a dozen auxiliary 
verbs, were capable of anſwering the end of 
all the declenſions, and of all the conjugations 
in the ancient languages. 

But this ſimplification of languages, though 
it ariſes, pechaps, from ſimilar cauſes, has by 
no means ſimilar effects with the correſpond- 
ent ſimplification of machines. The ſimpli- 
fication of machines renders them more and 
more perfect, but this ſimplification of the 
rudiments of languages renders them more 


and more imperfect and leſs proper for ä 
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of the purpoſes of language; and this for the 
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following reaſons: 


Firſt of all, languages are by this ſimplifi- 
cation rendered more prolix, {ſeveral — 
having become neceſſary to expreſs what 
could have been expreſſed by a ſingle word 
before. Thus the words, Dei and Deo, in 
the Latin, ſufficiently ſhow, without any ad- 
dition, what relation, the object ſignified is 
underſtood to ſtand in to the objects expreſſed 
by the other words in the ſentence. But to 
expreſs the ſame relation in Engliſh, and in 
all other modern languages, we muſt make 
uſe of, at leaſt, two words, and ſay, of God, 
to God. 80 far as the declenſions are con- 
cerned, therefore, the modern languages are 
much more prolix than the ancient. The 
difference is ſtill greater with regard to the 
conjugations. What a Roman expreſſed b 
the ſingle word, amaviſſem, an Engliſhman 
is obliged to expreſs by four different words, 
I ſhould have loved. It is unneceſſary to take 
any pains to ſhow how much this prolixneſs 
muſt enervate the eloquence of all modern 
languages. How much the beauty of any 
expreſſion depends upon its conciſeneſs, is 
well known to thoſe who have any experience 
in compoſition, 

Secondly, this ſimplification of the prin- 
ciples of languages renders them leſs agree- 
able to the ear. The variety of termination 
in the Greek and Latin, occaſioned by their 
declenſions and conjugations, give a ſweet- 


neſs to thejr language altogether unknown 


to 
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to ours, and a variety unknown to any other 
modern language. In point of ſweetneſs 
the Italian, perhaps, may ſurpaſs the Latin, 
and almoſt equal the Greek ; but in point of 
variety, it is greatly inferior to both. 

— Thirdly, this ſimplification, not only ren- 
ders the ſounds of our language leſs agree- 
able to the ear, but it alſo reſtrains us from 
diſpoſing ſuch- ſounds as we have, in the 
manner that might be moſt agreeable. It 
ties down many words to a particular ſitua- 
tion, though they might often be placed in 
another with much more beauty. In the 
Greek and Latin, though the adjective and 
ſubſtantive were ſeparated from one another, 
the correſpondence of their terminations ſtill 
| ſhowed their mutual reference, and the ſepa- 
ration did not neceſſarily occaſion any ſort of 
confuſion. Thus, in the firſt line of Virgil: 


Tityre tu patulæ recubans ſub tegmine fagi. 


We eaſily ſee that 2% refers to recubans, and 
patulæ to fagi ; though the related words are 
ſeparated from one another by the interven- 
tion of ſeveral others; becauſe the termina- 
tions, ſhowing the correſpondence of their 
caſes, determine their mutual reference. But 
if we were to tranſlate this line literally into 
Engliſh, and ſay, Tityrus, thou of ſpreading 
reclining under the ſbade beech, OEdipus him- 
ſelf could not make ſenſe of it; becauſe there 
is here no difference of termination, to deter- 
mine which ſubſtantive each adjective belongs 
to. It is the ſame cate with regard to * In 

atin 
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Latin the verb may often be placed, without 
any inconvemency or ambiguity, m any part 
of the ſentence. But in Engliſh its place is 
almoſt always preciſely determined. It muſt 
follow the ſubjective and precede the objective 
member of the phraſe in almoſt all caſes. 
Thus in Latin whether you ſay, Toannem 
verberavit Robertus, or Robertus verberavit 
Joannem, the meaning is preciſely the ſame, 
and the termination fixes John to be the ſuf- 
ferer in both caſes. But in Engliſh John beat 
Robert, and Robert beat Jeb, have by no 
means the ſame fignification. The place there- 
fore of the three principal members of the 
phraſe is in the Engliſh, and for the ſame rea- 
fon in the French and Italian languages, al- 
moſt always preciſely determined; whereas 
in the ancient languages a greater latitude is 
allowed, and the place of thoſe members is 
often, in a great meaſure, indifferent. We 
muſt have recourſe to Horace, in order to in- 
terpret ſome parts of Milton's literal tranſla- 
tion; 

Who now enjoys thee credulous all gold, 

Who always vacant, always mic l 

Hopes thee ; of flattering Sales 

Unmindful : 
are verſes which it 1s impoſſible to interpret 
by any rules of our language. Ihere are no 
rules in our language, by which any man 
could diſcover, that, in the firſt line, credu- 
lous referred to who, and not to thee; or, that 
all gold referred to any thing; or, that in the 
fourth line, unmindful, referred to who, in 


2 | the 
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the ſecond, and not to hee in the third; or; 
on the contrary, that, in the ſecond line al- 
ways vacant, always amiable, referred to thee 
in the chird, and not to who i in the ſame line 


with it. In the Latin, indeed, all this is 
abundatitty plain. 


Qui nunc te fruitur credulus aurea, 


. Qui ſemper vacuam, ſemper amabilem 
Sperat te ; neſcius aure fallacis. 


Becaufe the terminations in the Latin deter- 
mine the reference of each adjective to its 
proper ſubſtantive, which it is impoſſible for 
any thing in the Engliſh to do. How much 
this power of tranſpoſing the order of their 
words muſt have facilitated the compoſition 
of the ancients, both in verſe and profe, can 
hardly be imagined. That it muſt greatly 
have facilitated their verſification it is need- 
leſs to obſerve; and in proſe, whatever beauty 
depends upon the arrangement and conſtruc- 
tion of the ſeveral members of the period, 
muſt to them have been acquirable with 
much more eaſe, and to much greater per- 
fection, than it can be to thoſe whoſe ex- 
preſſion is conſtantly confined by the prolix- 
neſs, conſtraint, and monotony of modern 


languages. 
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